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The liistoiy of Spain during the middle ages ought to 
commence with the dynasty of the Visigoths ; a Kin-do„ ^ 
nation among the first that assaulted and over- visigoUisin 
threw the Roman Empire, and whose establish- ^"^"^ 
ment preceded by nearly half a century the inTasion of 
Clovis. Vanquished by that conqueror in the battle of 
Poitiers, the Gothic monarchs lost their extensive domi- 
nions in Gaul, and transferred their residence from 
Toulouse to Toledo. But I will not detain the reader 
by naming one sovereign of that obscure race. It may 
suffice to mention that the Visigothic monarchy differed 
in several respects from that of the Franlcs during the 
iame period. The crown was less hereditary, or at least 

VOL. n. B 



2 CONQUEST BY THE SARACENS. Chap. lY. 

the regular succession wsus more frequently disturbed. 
The prelates had a still more coYnmanding influence in 
temporal goyemment. The distinction of Bomans and 
barbarians was less marked, the laws more uniform, and 
approaching nearly to the imperial code. The power of 
the sovereign was perh^s more limited by an ariBto- 
cratical coimcil than in France, but it never yi^ded to 
the dangerous influence of mayors of the palace. Civil 
wars and disputed Buccessions were veiy .frequent, but 
the integrity of the kingdom was not violated by the 
custom of partition. 

Spain, after remaining for nearly three centuries in the 
Conquest posscssion of the Visigoths, fell under the yoke 
by the of the Sataccns in 712. The fervid and irre- 
®*'^**^°* sistible enthusiasm which distinguished the 
youthful period of Mohammedism might sufficiently 
accoimt for this conquest, even if we coidd not assign 
additional causes — ^the factions which divided the Goths, 
the resentment of disappointed pretenders to the throne, 
the provocations, as has been generally believed, of 
count Julian, and the temerity that risked the fate of an 
empire on the chances of a single battle.* It is more 
surprising that a remnant of this ancient monarchy 
should not only have preserved its national liberty and 
name in the northern mountains, but waged for some 
centuries a successful, and generally an offensive war- 
fare against the conquerors, till the balance was com- 
pletely turned in its favour, and the Moors were 
compelled to maintain almost as obstinate and pro- 
tracted a contest for a small portion of the peninsula. 
But the Arabian monarchs of Cordova foimd in their 
success and imagined security a pretext for indolence ; 
even in the cultivation of science and contemplation of 
the magnificent architecture of their mosques and 
palaces they forgot their poor but daring enemies in the 
Aflturias ; while, accordii^ to the nature of despotism, 
the fruits of wisdom or bravery in one generation were 
lost in the follies and effeminacy of the next. Their 
kingdom was dismembered by successful rebels, who 
formed the states of Toledo, Huesca, Saragosa, and 
others less eminent; and these, in their own mutua]. 

*CNOTK.] 
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contests, not only relaxed their natural enmity towards 
tbe Christian princes, but sometimes sought their 
allianoe.^ 

The last attack which seemed to endanger the reTiv- 
ing monarchy of Spain was that of Almanzor, Kingdom 
the illustrious Tizir of Haccham II., towards o'Leon. 
the end of the tenth century, wherein the city of Leon, 
and even the shrine of Oompostella, were burned to the 
ground. For some ages before this transient reflux, 
gradual encroachments had been made upon the Sara- 
cens, and the kingdom originally styled of Oviedo, the 
seat of which was removed to Leon in 914, had extended 
its boundary to the Douro, and even to the mountainous 
chain of the Guadarrama. The province of Old Castile,, 
thus denominated, as is generedly supposed, from the 
castles erected while it remained a march or frontier 
against the Moors, was governed by hereditary counts,- 
elected originally by the provincial aristocracy, and vir- 
tually independent, it seems probable, of the kings of 
Leon, though commonly serving them in war as breSiren 
of the same faith and nation.* 

While the kings of Leon were thus occupied in reco- 
vering the western provinces, another race of KinBioma 
Christian princes grew up silently under the of Navarre 
shadow of the Pyrenean mountains. Nothing •"^'^"*8™*' 
can be more obscure than the beginnings of ^ose little 
states which were formed in Navarre and the country 
of Soprarbe. They might perhaps be almost contempo- 
raneous with the Moorish conquests. On both sides of 
the Pyrenees dwelt an aboriginal people, the last to un- 
dergo the yoke, and who had never acquired the language, 
of Home. We know little of these intrepid moimtaineers 
in the dark period which elapsed under the Gothic and 

1> Cardonne, Histoire de TAfrique et L v. c L Several other passages in tha 

de I'Espagne. same writer prove that the counts of 

' According to Roderic of Toledo, one Castile were nearly independent of Leon» 

of the earliest Spanish historians, fhoxtf^ at least from the time of Ferdinand Gone 

not older than the beginning of the thir- salvo about the middle of the tenth cen- 

teenth century, the nobles of Castile, in tury. Ex quo iste suacepit sua) patria 

the re^ of Froilo, about the year 924, comitatum,ce8BaveruntregesA8turiaraiii. 

sihi et poeteris providemnt, et duoe insolescere in CastellMn, et Ik flominfi 

milites non de potentioribus, sed de pru- Pisoricft nihil antplins vindicftrunt, L v. 

dentJoribus elegerunt, quos et Judices c. 2. Marina, in his Ensayo Historico- 

atatuerunt, ut diaaensiones patriiB et que- Critico, is diqweed to controvert thif 

telantium cause suo Judido sopirentur. iacti -n o 
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Frank dynasties, till we find them cutting off the rear* 
guard of Charlemagne in Eonoesvalles, and maintaining 
at least their independence, though seldom, like the 
kings of Astnrias, waging offensive war against the 
Saracens. The town of Jaca, situated among long narrow 
vaUeys liiat intersect the southern ridges of the Pyrenees, 
was the capital of a little free state, which afterwards 
expanded into the monarchy of Aragon.* A territory 
rather more extensive belonged to Navarre, the kings of 
which fixed their seat at Pampelona. Biscay seems to 
have been divided between this kingdom and that of 
Leon. The connexion of Aragon or Soprarbe and 
Navarre was very intimate, and fiiey were often united 
under a single chief. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, Sancho the 
Kingdom of (xrcat, king of Navarre and Aragon, was enabled 
Castile. to render his second son Ferdinand count, or, 
as he assumed the title, king of Castile. This effectually 
dismembered that province from the kingdom of Leon ; 
but their union soon became more complete than ever, 
though with a reversed supremacy. Bermudo III., king 
of Leon, fell in an engagement with the new king of 
Castile, who had married his sister ; and Ferdinand, in 
her right, or in that of conquest, became master of the 
united monarchy. This cessation of hostilities between 
the Christian states enabled them to direct a more unre- 
mitting energy against their ancient enemies, who were 
now sensibly weakened by the various causes of decline 
to which I have already alluded. During the eleventh 



d The Fueros, or written lawg of Jaca, nibns aliis snis faziendis [negotiis] se- 

were perhaps more ancient than any local qnantnr appellitnm. Et si illi qui fUerint 

cnstomary in Europe. Alfonso III. oon- magis remoti, invenerint in villA magii 

firms them by name of the ancient usi^es proximft appelUto, [deest aliquid ?] omnes 

of Jaca. They prescribe the descent of qui nondum ftierint egressi tone Tillam 

lands and moveables, as well as the elec- illam, qns tardins secnta est appellitom, 

tion of municipal magistrates. The fol- pecent [solvant] miam baccam [vaccam]; 

lowing law, which enjoins the rising in et nnnsquisqne homo ex illis qni tardins 

arms on a sadden emergency, illustrates, secutus est apifellitum, et quem magto 

with a sort of romantic wildness, the remoti pnecesserint, peoet tres solidoe, 

mannersofapastoral but warlike people, quomodo nobis vldebitur, x«rtieudoeL 

Md reminds us of a well-known passage Tamen In Jacft et in alUs villis, slnt 

In the Lady of the lAke. De appellitis aliqui nominati et certi, quos el^^rint 

Ita statnlmus. Cum hSmines de villis, consules, qui remaneant ad villas cnsto- 

relquistant inmontaniscumsuisganatis diendas et defendendas. Biancae Com- 

[gregibns], audierint appellitum ; omnes mentaria, in Schotti Hispania llla8treta» 

capiant arma, et dimissis gaoatis, et om- p. 596. 
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century tbe Spaniftrds were ahuost always Superior in 
the field; the towns whieh they began by piUaging, 
ihey gradually possessed; their yalour was heightened 
by the customs oi chivaby and inspired by the example 
of the Cid ; and before tbe end of this age Alfonso VL 
recovered the ancient metropolis of the mo- (wnreor 
narchy, the city of Toledo. This was the ™edo, 
severest blow which the Moors had endured, and an un* 
equivocal e^rmptom of that change in their relative 
strengQi, which, from being so gntdual, was the mora 
irretrievable. Calamities scarcely inferior fell upon 
them in a different quarter. The kings of Aragon (a 
title belonging originally to a little district upon the 
river of that name) had been cooped up almost in the 
mountains by the small Moorish states north of the 
Ebro, especially that of Huesca. About the middle of 
the eleventh century they began to attack their neigh^ 
bonis with success; the Moors lost one town after 
another, till, in 1118, exposed and weakened by the 
reduction of all tbese places, the city of Saragosa, in 
which a line of Mohammedan princes bad andSan- 
flourished for several ages, became the prize of «oa^ 
Alfonso I. and the capital of his kingdom. The south- 
em parts of what is now the province of Aragon were 
successively reduced during the twelftli century ; while 
all New Castile and Estremadura became annexed in the 
same gradual manner to the dominion of the descendants 
of Alfonso VL 

Although the feudal system cannot be said to have ob- 
tained in the kingdoms of Leon and Castile, 
their peculiar situation gave the aristocracy a eettung the 
great deal <rf Uxe same power and independence °®]^2°^ 
which resulted in France and Qermany from 
that institution. The territory successively recovered 
from the Moors, like waste lands reclaimed, could have 
no proprietor but the conquerors, and the prospect of 
such acquisitions was a constant incitement to the nobi^ 
iity of Spain, especially to those who had settled them- 
selves on ^e Castilian fr*ontier. In their new conquests 
they built towns and invited Cbristian settlers, the 
Samcen inhabitants being commonly expelled or volun- 
tarily retreating to tjie safer provinces of the south, 
'fima Buigos waa settled by a count of Castile about 
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8d0 ; another fixed his seat at Osma ; a third at Sepul-* 
veda; a fourth at Salamanca. These cities were not 
free from incessant peril of a sudden attack till the imion 
of the two kingdoms tmder Ferdinand I., and con- 
sequently the necessity of keeping in exercise a nume- 
rous and armed population gave a character of personal 
freedom and privilege to the inferior classes which they 
hardly possessed at so early a period in any other 
monarchy. Yillenage seems never to have been esta- 
blished in the Hispano-Gothic kingdoms, Leon and Cas- 
tile ; though I confess it was far from being unknown in 
that of Aragon, which had formed its institutions on a 
different pattern. Since nothing makes us forget the 
arbitrary distinctions of rank so much as participation 
in any common calamity, every man who had escaped 
the great shipwreck of liberty and religion in the moun- 
tains of Asturias was invested with a personal dignity, 
which gave him value in his own eyes and those of lus 
country. It is probably this sentiment transmitted to 
posterity, and gradually fixing the national character, 
that has produced the elevation of manner remarked by 
travellers in the Castilian peasant. But while these ac- 
quisitions of the nobility promoted the grand object of 
winning back the peninsula from its invaders, they by 
no means invigorated the government or tended to 
domestic tranquillity. 
A more interesting method of securing the public de- 
fence was by the institution of chartered towns 
towns^or or Communities. These were established at an 
TOmmuui- earlier period than in France and England, and 
were, in some degree, of a peculiar description. 
Instead of purchasing their immunities, and almost their 
personal fi^edom, at the hands of a master, the burgesses 
of Castilian towns were invested with civil rights and 
extensive property on the more liberal condition of pro- 
tecting their country. The earliest instance of the erec- 
tion of a community is in 1020, when Alfonso Y. in the 
cortes at Leon established the privileges of that city 
with a regular code of laws, by which its magistrates 
should be governed. The citizens of Carrion, Llanes, 
and other towns were incoiporated by the same prince. 
Sancho the Oreat gave a similar constitution to Kaxara. 
Sepulveda had its code of laws in 1076 from Alfonso YI. ; 
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in the same reign Logrono and Saliagnn acquired their 
privileges, and Salamanca not long afterwards. The 
faero, or original charter of a Spanish community, was 
properly a compact, by which the king or lord granted 
a town and adjacent district to the burgesses, with 
Tarious privileges, and especially that of choosing magis- 
trates and a common council, who were bound to con* 
form themselves to the laws prescribed by the founder. 
These laws, civil as well as criminal, though essentially 
derived from the ancient code of the Visigoths, which 
continued to be the common law of CastUe till the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, varied from each other in 
particular usages, which had probably grown up and 
been establish^ in these districts before Sieir legal con- 
firmation. The territory held by chartered towns was 
frequently very extensive, fer bej^ond any comparison 
witb corporations in our own country or in France ; in- 
cluding the estates of private landholders, subject to the 
jurisdiction and control of the municipality as well as 
its inalienable demesnes, allotted to the maintenance of 
the magistrates and other public expenses. In eveiy 
town the king appointed a governor to receive the usual 
tributes and watch over the police and the fortified 
places within the district; but the administration of 
justice was exclusively reserved to the inhabitants and 
their elected judges. Even the executive power of the 
royal officer was regarded with jealousy ; he was for- 
bidden to use violence towards any one without legal 
process ; and, by the faero of Logrono, if he attempted 
to enter forcibly into a private house he might be killed 
with impunity. These democratical customs were 
altered in the fourteenth century by Alfonso XI., who 
vested the municipal administration in a small number 
of jurats, or r^dors. A pretext for this was found in 
some disordera to which popular elections had led ; but 
the real motive, of course, must have been to secure a 
greater influence for the crown, as in similar innovations 
of some English kings. 

In recompence for such liberal concessions the incor- 
porated towns were bound to certain money payments, 
and to military service. This was absolutely due from 
every inhabitant, without dispensation or substitution, 
unless in case of infirmity. The royal governor and the 
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magistrates, as in the simple times of piimitiye Borne, 
raised and commanded the militia; wno, in a service 
always short, and for the most part necessary, preserved 
that delightful conscionsness of freedom, under the 
standard of their fellow citizexus and chosen leaders, 
which no mere soldier can enjoy. Every man of a cer- 
tain property was bound to serve on horseback, and was 
exempted in return from the payment of taxes. This 
produced a distinction between the cabcdkrost or noM^ 
class, and the pedteros^ or payers of tribute. But tioe 
distinction appears to have been founded only upon 
wealth, as in the Boman equites, and not upon heredi- 
tary rank, though it most likely prepared the way for 
the latter. The horses of these caballeros could not be 
seized for debt; in some cases they were exclusively 
eligible to magistracy ; and their honour was protected 
by laws which rendered it highly p^oal to insult or 
molest them. But the civil rights of rich and poor in 
courts of justice were aa equal as in England.* 

The progress of the Christian arms in Spain may in 
Mflitary P^^ be ascribed to another remarlbible feature 
orOen. in the Constitution of that country, the military 
orders. Iliese had already been tried with signal effect 
in Palestine; and the similar circumstances of Spain 
easily led to an adopticm dT the same policy. In a very 
few yeara after the first institution of the Knights Tem- 
plars, they were endowed ¥dth great estates, or rath^ 
districts, won from the Moors, on condition of defending 
their own and the national territory, lliese lay chiefly 
in the parts of Aragon beyond the Ebro, the conquest <^ 
which was then recent and insecure.' So extraordinary • 
was the respect for this order and that of St. John, and 
so powerful the conviction that the hope of Christendom 
rested upon their vidour, that Alfonso the First, king of 
Aragon, dying childless, bequeathed to them Ids whole 
kiogdiom; an example o£ liberality, says Mariana, to 

* I am indebted for this acoonnt of Castilla, tspecUlmento Bobre el oodigo 4e 

municipal towns in Castile to a book D. Alonso el Ssbio, oonoddo am ^ 

pnblished at Madrid in 1806, imrae- nombre de las Siete Partidas. This work 

diatidy after the TeTolntian,bj tiieDocVff is pertta^w not readily to be procured in 

Karina, a canon of the church of St England: bat an article in the Edin- 
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gnrprise future times and displease his ovb.' The states 
of Aragon annulled, as may be supposed, this strange 
testament ; but the successor of Alfonso was obliged to 
pacify the ambitious knights by immense oonqessions of 
money and territoiy ; stipulatiiig eyen not to make peace 
with the Moors against llieir wiU.^ In iioitation of these 
great military orders common to all Christendom, ihere 
arose three Spanish institutions of a similar kind, the 
orders of Oalatrava, Santiago,, and Alcantara, The first 
6f these was established in 1158; the second and most 
famous had its charter from the pope in 1175, though it 
iseems to have existed previously ; the third branched off 
from that of Calatrava at a subsequent time.* These were 
military colleges, having tbeir walled towns in different 
parts of Castile, and governed by an elective grand 
master, whose influence in the state was at least equal 
to that of any of the nobility. In the civil dissensions 
of t}^ fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the chiefs of 
these incorporated knights were often very prominent. 

The kingdoms of Leon and Castile were unwisely 
divided anew by Alfonso VII. between his sons p,,^^ ^,^ 
Sancho and Ferdinand, and this produced not ofLeonaDA 
only a separation but a revival of the ancient ^'"*^•• 
jealousy with frequent wars for near a century. At 
length, in 1238, Ferdinand III., king of Castile, reunited 
for ever the two branches of the Gothic monarchy. He 
employed theif joint strength against the Moors, whose 
domiaion, though it still embraced the finest provinces 
of the peninsula, was sinking by internal weakness, and 
had never recovered a tremendous defeat at con<rattt«f 
Bancs di Toloso, a few miles from Baylen, in Asdaiusi^ 
1210.'^ Ferdinand, bursting into Andalusia, ^J>"3«- 
took its great capital the city of Cordova, not less en- 
nobled by the cultivation of Arabian science, and by the 
names of Avicenna and Averroes, than by tiie splendid 
works of a rich and munificent dynasty." In a few years 

S L X c. 15. ImmenM akiq^ter, which nevertheleM 

h L X. c. 18. it if difficult to coooeiy* before the ia> 

1 1. xi. c 6, 13; 1. xii.«. a TentioQ of gunpowder, or Indeed sinoe. 

k A letter of Alfonso IX, who gained Gardonne. t ii. pw 32f . 
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more Seville was added to his conquests, and the Moors 
•ndYaieii. lost their favoiirite regions on the banks of 
«»*• the Guadalquivir. James I. of Aragon, the 

Tictories of whose long reign gave h\m the surname of 
Conqueror, reduced the city and kingdom of Valencia, 
the Balearic isles, and the kingdom of Murcia ; but the 
last was annexed, according to compact, to the crown of 
Castile. 
It could hardly have been expected about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when the splendid 
of Sie'*^ conquests of Ferdinand and James had planted 
deuyed!*'* the Christian banner on the three principal 
Moorish cities, that two hundred and fifty years 
were yet to elapse before the rescue of Spain from their 
yoke should be completed. Ambition, religious zeal, 
national enmity, could not be supposed to pause in a 
career which now seemed to be obstructea by such 
moderate difficulties ; yet we find, on the contrary, the 
exertions of the Spaniards begin from this time to relax, 
and their acquisitions of territory to become more slow. 
One of the causes, undoubtedly, that produced this un- 
expected protraction of the contest was the superior 
means of resistance which the Moors found in retreating. 
Their population, spread originally over the whole of 
Spain, was now condensed, and, if I may so say, become 
no furdier compressible, in a single province. It had 
been mingled, in the northern and central parts, with 
the Mozarabic Christians, their subjects and tributaries, 
not perhaps treated with much injustice, yet naturally 
and irremediably their enemies. Toledo and Saragosa, 
when they fell under a Christian sovereign, were full of 
these inferior Christians, whose long intercourse with 
their masters has infused the tones and dialect of Arabia 
into the language of Castile." But in the twelfth cen- 
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tmy the Moors, exasperated by defeat and jealous of 
secret disaffection, began to persecute their Christian 
subjects, till they renounced or fled for their religion ; so 
that in the southern provinces scarcely any professors 
of Christianity were left at the time of Ferdinand's inva- 
sion. An equally severe policy was adopted on the other 
side. The Moors had been permitted to dwell in Sara- 
gosa as the Christians had dwelt before, subjects, not 
^aves ; but on the capture of Seville they were entirely 
expelled, and new settlers invited from every pan of 
Spain. The strong fortified towns of Andalusia, such as 
Gibraltar, Algecinas, Tariffa, maintained also a more 
formidable resistance than liad been experienced in 
Castile ; they cost tedious sieges, were sometimes re- 
covered by the enemy, and were always liable to his 
attacks. But the great protection of the Spanish Mohamr 
medans wa^ found in the alliance and ready aid of their 
kindred beyond the Straits. Accustomed to hear of the 
African Moors only as pirates, we cannot easily conceive 
the powerful dynasties, the warlike chiefs, the vast 
armies, which for seven or eight centuries illustrate the 
annals of that people. Their assistance was always 
afforded to the true believers in Spain, though their 
ambition was generally dreaded by those who stood in 
need of their valour.* 

Probably, however, the kings of Oranada were most 
indebted to the indolence which gradually became cha- 
racteristic of their enemies. By the cession of Murcia 
to Castile, the kingdom of Aragon shut itself out from 
the possibility of extending those conquests which had 
ennobled her earlier sovereigns; and their successors, 
not less ambitious and enterprising, diverted their atten- 
tion towards objects beyond the peninsula. The Cas- 
tilian, patient and undesponding in bad success, loses his 
energy as the pressure becomes less heavy, and puts no 
t)rdinary evil in comparison with the exertions by which 
it must be removed. The greater part of his country 
freed by his arms, he was content to leave the enemy in 
a single province rather than undergo the labour of 
making his triumph complete. 

If a similar spirit of insubordination had not been 

* C w donne, t it and iiL pwHiiQ. 
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foimd compatible in eaiiier ages with the aggrandize- 
Alfonso s. ment of the Cafitilian monarchy, we might 
*^ "^^ ascribe its want of splendid successes ag-ainst 
the Moors to the continued rebellions which disturbed 
that government for more than a centuiy after the death 
of Ferdinand IIL His son, Alfonso X., might justly 
acquire the surname of Wise for his general proliciency 
in learning, and especially in astronomical science, If 
these attainments deserve praise in a king who was 
incapable of preserving his subjects iu their duty* As a 
legislator, Alfonso, by his code of the Siete Partidas, 
sacrificed the ecclesiastical rights of his crown to the 
usurpation of Bome ;^ and his philosophy sunk below 
the level of ordinary prudence when he permitted the 
phantom of an impenal crown in Germany to seduce his 
hopes for almost twenty years. For the sake of such aa 
illusion he would even have withdrawn himself from 
Castile, if the states had not remonstrated against an 
expedition that would probably have cost him the king- 
dom. In the latter years of his turbulent reign Alfonso 
liad to contend against his son. The right of represent 
tation was hitherto unknown in Castile, which had bor- 
rowed little from the customs of feudal nations. By the 
received law of succession the nearer was always pre- 
ferred to the more remote, the son to the grandson. 
Alfonso X. had established the different maxim of repre- 
sentation by his code of the Siete Partidas, the authority 
of which, however, was not universally acknowledged. 
The question soon came to an issue : on the death of his 
elder son Ferdinand, leaving two male children, Sancho 
their uncle asserted his claim, founded upon the ancient 
Castilian right of succession ; and this, chiefly no doubt 
through fear of arms, though it did not want plausible 
arguments, was ratified by an assembly of ihe cortes, 
and secured, notwithstanding ihe king's reluctance, by 
the courage of Sancho. But the descendants of Ferdi^ 
nand, generally called the infants of la Cerda, by th^ 
protection of France, to whose royal family they were 
closely allied, and of Aragon, always prompt to interfere 
in the disputes of a rival people, continued to assert their 
pretensions for more ihajBi half a century, and, though 

P Marina, JSmnjo Hlstorioo-CrUioo, p. 273, tea. 
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they were not veiy 8tic<iessfdl, ^d not foil to a^ravato 
the iix)ubles of their cotmtry. 

The annals of Sanoho IV« and his two immediate 
eraccessors, Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso XI., 
present a series of nnhappy and dishonotuable SSi^ 
cirQ dissensions with too much rapidity to be of CMdie. 
remembered or even understood. Although l^n^' 
the Castilian nobility had no pretence to me JepBMnd 
original independence of the French peers, or aj). 1295. 
to the liberties of feudal tenure, th^y assumed ^"^^^^ 
tlie same privilege of rebelling upon any pro- 
Vocation from their sovereign. When such occurred, 
they seem to have been permitted, by legal custom, to 
renounce their allegiance by a solemn instrument, which 
exempted them from the penalties of treason.^ A very 
few &milie8 composed an oligarchy, the worst and most 
ruinous condition of political society, alternately the 
favourites and ministers of the prince, or in arms against 
him. If unable to protect themselves in their walled 
towns, and by the aid of their faction, these Christian 
patriots retired to Aragon or Granada, and excited an 
hostile power against their country, and perhaps their 
religion. Nothing is more common in the Castilian 
history than instances of such defection. Mariana 
remarks coolly of the family of Castro, that they were 
much in the habit of revolting to the Moors.' This 
house and that of Lara were at one time the great rivals 
for power ; but from the time of Alfonso X. the former 
fieems to have declined, and the sole family that came 
in competition with the Laras during the tempestuous 
period that followed was that of Haro, which possessed 
the lordship of Biscay by an hereditary title. The evils 
of a weak, government were aggravated by the unfortu- 
nate circumstances in which Ferdinand IV. and Alfonso 
XI. ascended the throne ; both minors, with a disputed 
regency, and the interval too short to give ambitious 
spirits leisure to subside. There is indeed some apology 
for the conduct of the Laras and Haros in the character 
of their sovereigns, who had but one favourite method 
of avenging a d^embled injury, or anticipating a sus- 

4 Mfflriana» t xilL e. II. gens per Iubc tetnpofa ad Maaros saepe 
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pectcd treason. Sancho TV. assassinates Don Lope 
Haro in liis palace at Yalladolid. Alfonso XI. invites 
to court ihe infant Don Juan, liis first-cousin, and 
commits a similar violence. Such crimes may be found 
in the history of other countries, but they were nowhere 
so usual as in Spain, which was far behind France, 
England, and even Germany, in civilization. 

But whatever violence and arbitrary spirit might be 
Pteter the iu^P^ited to Sancho and Alfonso was forgotten 
Cruel. in the unexampled tyranny of Peter the Cruel. 
Aj). 1350. ^ suspicion is frequently intimated by Marianai 
which seems, m more modem times, to have gained 
some credit, that party malevolence has at least grossly 
exaggerated the enormities of this prince/ It is difficult, 
however, to believe that a number of atrocious acts un- 
connected with each other, and generally notorious 
enough in their circumstances, have been ascribed to 
any innocent man. The history of his reign, chiefly 
derived, it is admitted, from the pen of an inveterate 
enemy. Lope de Ayala, charges him with the murder of 
his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, most of his brothers and 
sisters, with Eleanor Gusman, their mother, many 
Castilian nobles, and multitudes of the commonalty; 
besides continual outrages of licentiousness, and espe- 
cially a pretended marriage with a noble lady of the 
Castrian family. At lengSi a rebellion was headed by 
his illegitimate brother, Henry count of Trastamare, 
with the assistance of Aragon and Portugal. This, 
however, would probably have foiled of dethroning 
Peter, a resolute prince, and certainly not destitute of 
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many faithful ffapporters, if Henry bad not inYoked the 
more powerful succour of Bertrand du Guesclin, and the 
companies of adventure, who, after the pacification 
between France and England, had lost the occupation 
of war, and retained only that of plunder. With mer- 
cenaries so disciplined it was in vain for Peter to 
contend ; but, abandoning Spain for a moment, he had 
recourse to a more powerful weapon from the same 
armoury. Edward the Black Prince, then resident at 
Bordeaux, was induced by the promise of Biscay to 
enter Spain as the ally of Castile ; and at the 
great battle of Navarette he continued lord of ^'^' ^' * 
the ascendant over those who had so often already been 
foiled by his prowess, Du Guesclin veas made prisoner ; 
Henry fled to Aragon, and Peter remounted the throne. 
But a second revolution was at hand : the Black Prince, 
whom he had ungratefully offended, withdrew into 
Guienne ; and he lost his kingdom and life in a second 
short contest with his brother. 

A more fortunate period began with the accession of 
Henry. His ovni reign was hardly disturbed jj^„j^ ^ 
by any rebellion; and though his successors, Trastmnaw, 
John I. and Henry III., were not altogether so SlTses.' 
unmolested, especially the latter, who ascended "J^J^j^^j^ 
the throne in his minority, yet the troubles of Hemy in. 
their time were slight in comparison with those ^•^- ^^•®* 
formerly excited by the houses of Lara and Haro, botL 
of which were now happily extinct. Though Henry 
II.'s illegitimacy left him no title but popular choice, his 
queen was sole representative of the Cerdas, the offspring, 
as has been mentioned above, of Sancho IV.*s elder 
brother, and, by the extinction of the younger branch, 
imquestioned heiress of the royal line. Some years after- 
wards, by the marriage of Henry HI. with Catherine, 
daughter of John of Gaunt and of Constance, an illegiti- 
mate child of Peter the Cruel, her pretensions, such aa 
they were, became merged in the crown. 

No kingdom could be worse prepared to meet the 
disorders of a minority than Castile, and in johnii. 
none did the circumstances so frequently recur. Aa>.i406. 
John II. was but fourteen months old at his accession ; 
and but for the disinterestedness of his uncle Ferdinand, 
the nobility would have been inclined to avert ih^ 
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danger by placing that prince upon the Hirone. In this 
instance, however, Castile suffered less from faction 
during the infancy of her sovereign than in his matu- 
rity. The queen dowie^er, at first jointly with Ferdi- 
nand, and solely iifter his accession to the crown of 
Aragon, administered the government with credit. Fifty 
years had elapsed at her death in 1418 since the eleva- 
tion of the house of Trastamare, who had entitled them- 
selves to public affection by conforming themselves more 
strictly than their predecessors to the constitutional 
laws of Castile, which were never so well established 
as during this period. In external affairs their reigns 
were not what is considered as glorious. They were 
generally at peace with Aragon and Granada, 
AJ>. 1385. j^^^ ^^^ memorable defeat by the Portuguese at 
Aljubarrota disgraces the annals of John I., whose cause 
was as unjust as his arms were unsuccessful. This 
comparatively golden period ceases at the majority of 
John n. His reign was filled up by a series of con- 
spiracies and civil wars", headed by his cousins John 
and Henry, the infants of Aragon, who enjoyed very 
extensive territories in Castile, by the testament of their 
father Ferdinand. Their brother the king of Aw^on 
frequently lent the assistance of his arms. John himself, 
the elder of these two princes, by marriage with the 
heiress of the kingdom of Navarre, stood in a double 
relation to Castile, as a neighbouring sovereign, and as 
a member of the native oligarchy. These con- 
fJiSM' spiracies were all ostensibly directed against 
J^^ the favourite of John II., Alvaro de Luna, who 
retained for five-and-thirty years an absolute 
control over his feeble master. The adverse faction 
naturally ascribed to this powerful minister every 
criminal intention and all public mischiefs. He was 
certainly not more scrupulous than the generality of 
statesmen, and appears to have been rapacious in accu- 
mulating wealth. But there was an eneigy and courage 
about Alvaro de Luna which distinguishes him from 
the cowardly sycophants who usually rise by the favour 
of weak princes ; and Castile probably would not have 
been happier under the administration of his enemies. 
His £Bkte is among the memorable lessons of history. 
After a life of troubles endured for the sake of thLi 
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iavoTirite, sometimes a fugitive, sometimes a prisoner, 
his son heading rebellions against him, John II. sud- 
denly yielded to an intrigue of the palace, and adopted 
sentiments of dislike towards the man he had so long 
loved. No substantial charge appears to have been 
brought against Alvaro de Luna, except that general 
malversation which it was too late for the king to object 
to him. The real cause of John's change of affection 
was, most probably, the insupportable restraint which 
the weak are apt to find in that spell of a commanding 
understanding which they dare not break ; the torment 
of living subject to the ascendant of an inferior, which 
has produced so many examples of fickleness in sove- 
reigns. That of John II. is not the least conspicuous. 
Alvaro de Luna was brought to a summary trial and 
beheaded; his estates were confiscated. He met his 
death with the intrepidity of Strafford, to whom he 
seems to have borne some resemblance in character, 

John II. did not long survive his minister, dying in 
1454, after a reign that may be considered as 
inglorious, compared with any except that of *^^ * 
his successor. K the father was not respected, the son 
fell completely into contempt. He had been governed 
by Pacheco, marquis of Villena, as implicitly as John by 
Alvaro de Luna. This influence lasted for some time 
affcerwards. But the king inclining to transfer his con- 
fidence to the queen Joanna of Portugal, and to one 
Bertrand de Cueva, upon whom common fame had fixed 
as her paramour, a powerful confederacy of disaffected 
nobles was formed against the royal authority. In what 
degree Henry FV/s government had been improvident 
or oppressive towards the people, it is hard to deteimine. 
The chiefs of that rebellion, Carillo archbishop of Toledo, 
the admiral of Castile, a veteran leader of faction, and 
the marquis of Villena, so lately the king's favourite, 
were undoubtedly actuated only by selfish ambition and 
revenge. They deposed Henry in an assembly 
of their faction at Avila with a sort of theatrical ^'^' "^^* 
pageantry which has often been described. But modem 
historians, struck by the appearance of judicial solemnity 
in this proceeding, are sometimes apt to speak of it as a 
national act ; while, on the contrary, it seems to have 
been reprobated by the majority of the Castilians as an 

VOL. II. C 
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audacious outrage upon a sovereigu who, with many 
defects, liad not been guilty of any excessive tyranny. 
The confederates set up Alfonso, the king's brother, and 
a civil war of some duration ensued, in which they had 
the support of Aragon. The queen of Castile had at this 
time borne a daughter, whom the enemies of Henry IV., 
and indeed no small part of his adherents, were deter- 
mined to treat as spurious. Accordingly, after the death 
of Alfonso, his sister Isabel was considered as heiress of 
the kingdom. She might have aspired, with the assist- 
ance of the confederates, to its immediate possession; 
but, avoiding the odium of a contest with her brother, 
Isabel agreed to a treaiy, by which the succession was 
absolutely settled upon her. This arrangement 
^^' ^*^' was not long afterwards followed by the union 
of that princess with Ferdinand, son of the king of Aragon. 
This marriage was by no means acceptable to a part, of 
the Castilian oligarchy, who had preferred a connexion 
with Portugal. And as Henry had never lost sight of 
the interests of one whom he considered, or pretended to 
consider, as his daughter, he took the first opportunity 
of revoMng his forced disposition of the crown and re- 
storing the direct line of succession in favour of the 
princess Joanna. Upon his death, in 1474, the right was 
io be decided by anns. Joanna had on her side the 
common presumptions of law, the testamentary disposi- 
tion of the late king, the support of Alfonso king of 
Portugal, to whom she was betrothed, and of several 
considerable leaders among the nobility, as the young 
marquis of Villena, the feuuly of Mendoza, and the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who, charging Ferdinand with ingrati- 
tude, had quitted a pariy which he had above all men 
contributed to strenguien. For Isabella were the general 
belief of Joanna's illegitimacy, the assistance of Aragon, 
the adherence of a majority both among the nobles and 
people, and, more than ell, the reputation of ability 
which both she and her husband had deservedly acquired. 
The scale was however pretty equally balanced, till the 
king of Portugal having been defeated at Toro in 1476, 
Joanna's party discovered their inability to prosecute 
the war by themselves, and successively made their sub- 
mission to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
« TheCastilians always considered themselves as subject 
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to a legal and limited niLonarcby. For several ages tLo 
crown was elective, as in most nations of G erman -^ * 
origin, within the limits of one royal family.* uon of ' 
In general, of course, the public choice fell upon ^J^^q 
the nearest heir; and it became a prevailing of the 
usage to elect a son during the lifetime of hia ^"^^ 
father, till about the eleventh century a right of here- 
ditary succession was clearly established. But the form 
of recognising the heir apparent's title in an assembly of 
tbe cortes has subsisted until our own time." 

In the original Gothic monarchy of Spain, civil as well 
as ecclesiastical affairs were decided in national councils, 
the acts of many of which are still extant, and National 
have been published in ecclesiastical collections, councils. 
To these assemblies the dukes and other provincial go 
vemors, and in general the principal individuals of the 
realm, were summoned along with spiritual persons. 
This double aristocracy of church and state continued to 
form the great council of advice and consent in the first 
ages of the new kingdoms of Leon and Castile. The 
prelates and nobility, or rather some of the more dis- 
tinguished nobility, appear to have concurred in all 
general measures of legislation, as we infer from the 
preamble of their statutes. It would be against analog^s 
as well as without evidence, to suppose that any repre- 
sentation of the commons had been formed in the earlier 
period of the monarchy. In the preamble of laws passed 
in 1020, and at several subsequent times during that 
and the ensuing century, we fiind only the bishops and 
magnats recited as present. According to the ^^j^j^gion 
General Chronicle of Spain, deputies from the of deputies 
Castilian towns formed apart of cortes in 1169, ^^^^"^^ 
a date not to be rejected as incompatible with their 
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absence in 1 1 78. However, in 1 1 88, the first year of the 
reign of Alfonso IX., they are expressly mentioned ; and 
from that era were constant and necessary parts of those 
general assemblies.* It has been seen already that the 
corporate towns or districts of Castile had early acquired 
considerable importance, arising less from commercial 
wealth, to which the towns of other kingdoms were 
indebted for their liberties, than from their utility in 
keeping np a military organization among the people. 
To this they probably owe their early reception into the 
cortes as integrant portions of the legislature, since we 
do not read that taxes were frequently demanded, till 
the extravagance of later kings, and their alienation of 
the domain, compelled them to have recourse to the 
national representatives. 

Every chief town of a concejo or corporation ought 
perhaps, by the constitution of Castile, to have received 
its regular writ for the election of deputies to cortes.^ 
But there does not appear to have been, in the best 
times, any uniform practice in this respect. At the 
cortes of Burgos, in 1315, we find one hundred and 
nineiy-two representatives from more than ninety towns ; 
at those of Madrid, in 1391, one hundred and twenty-six 
were sent from fifty towns ; and the latter list contains 
names of several places which do not appear in the former.' 
No deputies were present from the kingdom of Leon in 
the cortes of Alcala in 13*48, where, among many im- 
portant enactments, the code of the Siete Partidas first 
obtained ft legislative recognition.' We find, in short, a 
good deal more irregularity than during the same period in 
England, where the number of electing boroughs varied 
pretty considerably at every parliament. Yet the cortes 
of Castile did not cease to be a numerous body and a fair 
representation of the people till the reign of John 11. 
The first princes of the house of Trastamare had acted in 

* Ensayo Hisi-Crit p. 11 \ Teoria de dcunbre de las clbdAdes ^ embladoe de 

lag Cortes, t. i. p. 66. Marina seems cadacibdat. 

to have somewhat changed his opinion ^ Teoria de las Cnrtes, p. 139. 

•ince the publication of the fonner work, * Id. p. 148. Geddes gives a list of 

where be inclines to assert that the com- one hundred and twenty-seven deputies 

IBons were from the earliest times ad- flrom forty-eight towns to the cortes at 

knitted into the legislature. In 1188, Madrid in 1390.— Misoellaneoos Tracts, 

the first year of the reign of Alfonso IX., voL iii. 

WB find positive mention of la muche- * Id. p. 154 
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all points with the advice of their cortes. But John 11,, 
and still more his son Henry IV., being conscioius of their 
own unpopularity, did not venture to meet a full a*- 
sembly of the nation. Their writs were directed only to 
certain towns — an abuse for which the looseness of pre- 
ceding usage had given a pretence.* It must be owned 
that the people bore it in general very patiently. Many 
of the corporate towns, impoverished by civil warfare 
and other causes, were glad to save the cost of defraying 
their deputies* expenses. Thus, by the year 1480, only 
seventeen cities had retained privilege of representation. 
A vote was afterwards added for Granada, and three 
more in later times for Palencia, and the provinces of 
Estremadura and Galicia.*" It might have been easy 
perhaps to redress this grievance while the exclusion 
was yet fresh and recent. But the privileged towns, 
with a mean and preposterous selfishness, although their 
zeal for liberty was at its height, could not endure the 
only means of effectually securing it, by a restoration of 
elective franchises to their fellow citizens. The cortes 
of 1506 assert, with one of those bold falsifications upon 
which a popular body sometimes ventures, that ** it is 
established by some laws, and by immemorial usage, 
that eighteen cities of these kingdoms have the right of 
sending deputies to cortes, and no more ; " remonstrating 
against the attempts made by some other towns to obtain 
the same privilege, which they request may not be con- 
ceded. This remonstrance is repeated in 1612.*^ 

From the reign of Alfonso XI., who restrained the 
government of corporations to an oligarchy of magistrates, 
the right of electing members of cortes was confined to 
the ruling body, the bailiffs or regidores, whose number 
eeldom exceeded twenty-four, and whose succession was 

l» Sepadeg (says John 11. in 1442) que Toro, Sorla, Yalladolid, Salamanca, Se- 
en el ayuntamieuto que yo fice en la govia, Avila, Madrid, Gnadalasara, and 
noble villa de VaUadolid . . . . los pro- Cnenca. The repreflentatlves of these 
caradores de dertas cibdades 6 villas de were sappoeed to vote not only for their 
mis reynofi que per mi mandado foeron immediate constitaents, but for other 
llamados. This language is repeated as adjacent towns. Thus Toro voted forPa- 
to subsequent meetings, p. 156. lencia and the kingdom of Galicia, before 

^ The cities wliich retained their re- they obtained separate votes ; Salamanca 

presentation in cortes were Bui^pos, To- for most of Estremadura; Ouad&laxara 

ledo (there was a constant dispute for for Signenza and four hundred othei 

precedence between these two), Leon, towns. Teoria de his Oortes, p. 160, 268^ 

CIranada, Cordova, MQrcia,Jaen,Zamora, d Idem, p. 161. 
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kept up by close election amo iig themselves.* The people 
therefore had no direct share in the choice of representa- 
tives. Experience proved, as several instances in these 
pages will show, that even npon this narrow basis the 
deputies of Castile were not deficient in zeal for their 
country and its liberties. But it must be confessed that 
a small body of electors is always liable to corrupt 
influence and to intimidation. John II. and Heniy I v . 
often invaded the freedom of election ; the latter even 
named some of the deputies/ Several energetic remon- 
strances were made in cortes against this flagrant griev- 
ance. Laws were enacted and other precautions devised 
to secure the due return of deputies. In the sixteenth 
centuiy the evil, of course, was a^ravated. Charles and 
Philip corrupted the members by bribery .« Even in 1 573 
the cortes are bold enough to complain that creatures of 
government were sent thither, ** who are always held for 
suspected by the other deputies, and cause disagreement 
among them." •* 

There seems to be a considerable obscurity about the 

constitution of the cortes, so far as relates to the 

aSdiSSio- *wo higher estates, the spiritual and temporal 

rai nobility nobility . It is admitted ^t down to the latter 

~''^' part of the thirteenth century, and especially 
before the introduction of representatives from the com- 
mons, they were summoned in considerable numbers. 
But the writer to whom I must almost exclusively refer 
for the constitutional history of Castile contends that 
from the reign of Sancho IV. they took much less share 
and retained much less influence in the deliberation of 
cortes.* There is a remarkable protest of the archbishop 
of Toledo, in 1295, against the acts done in cortes, be- 
cause neither he nor the other prelates had bqen admitted 
to their discussions, nor given any consent to their reso- 
lutions, although such consent was falsely recited in the 
laws enacted therein.^ This protestation is at least a 

• Teoria de las Oortes. p. 86, IW. sobre las otras cosaB que hf fiieren trac- 

' Idem, p. 199. tadas et fecbas, et semialadamente sobre 

S Idem, p. 213. los fechos de loe consciSoe de las hei> 

h p. aoa. mandades et de laspetldones que ftieron 

i p. eft. fecbas de su parte, et sobre loe otorga- 

k Protestamos que desde aquf Tenimos mentoe que les ficieToo, et sobre los pre- 

wm fbemos Uamadoe i oons^o, nl i los vilegioe que per esta nazon les fueron 

tratados soore los fechos del reyno, ni otorgadoe ; mas ante faanxm ende apap- 
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testimony to the constitational rights of the prelacy, 
which indeed all the early history of Castile, as well as 
the analogy of other governments, conspires to demon- 
strate, la. the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, how- 
ever, they were more and more excluded. None of the 
prelates were summoned to the cortesof 1299 and 1301 ; 
none either of the prelates or nobles to those of 1370 
and 1373, of 1480 and 1505. In all the latter cases, 
indeed, such members of both orders as happened to be 
present in the court attended the cortes — a fact which 
seems to be established by the language of the statutes."" 
Other instances of a similar kind may be adduced. N ever- 
theless, the more usual expression in the preamble of 
laws reciting those summoned to and present at the cortes, 
though subject to considerable variation, seems to imply 
that all the three estates were, at least nominally and . 
according to legitimate forms, constituent members of 
the national assembly. And a chronicle mentions, under 
the year 1406, the nobility and clergy as deliberating 
separately, and with some difference of judgment, from 
the deputies of the commons.*' A theoiy, indeed, which 

tadoB et estrannadoB et secados egp rca a Iiemiaiioa 4 los anoUqMs, 4 los oblspoa, 

mente nos et loa otros periadoa et rioos e con los rioos homes de Castella, 4 de 

homes et los ^oedalgoj et non fue hf Leon, 4 con humes buenos de las vlUaa 

coaa fecha oon naestro oonsc^ Otrosf de Castella, 4 de Le<ni, que fiieron caof 

protestamos por rason de aqnello que migo en Valladolit, sobre mnchas cosaa, 

dice en los previlegioB que les otorgaron, tc (Alfonso X. in 1268.) Mandamos 

que fueren los perlados llamadoe, et que enviar llama por cartas del rei 4 nnestras 

eran otoi^^ados de coosenttaniento et de tf los infiaktes 4 perlados e ricos homes 4 

Tolimtad delloe, que noo ftiemos hi pre- infancones a caballeros e homes buenos 

sentes ni llamados nin fa4 fecho con de las cibdades tf de las villas de los rey- 

nuestra voluutad, nin consentiemos, nin nos de Castllia et de Toledo 4 de Leon 4 

oonsentimos en ellos, kc p. 12, de las Estramadnras, 4 de GalUcia h de 

« Teoria de las Ciortes, p. Y4. las Asturlas 4 del Andalusia. (Writ of 

^ t ii. p. 334. Marina is influenced summons to oortes of Burgos in 1315.) 

by a pr^udice in fovour of the abortire Con acuerdo de los perlados tf de los 

Spanish constitution of 1813, which ex* ricos homes 4 i»ocuradores de las db* 

eluded the temporal and spiritual aristo- dades 4 villas 4 logaies de los nuestros 

cracy fhnn a place in the legislature, to reynos. (Ordinances of Toro in 1371.) 

imagine a dmilar ftmn of government In Estaoho bC oon A el infante Don Fer- 

ancient times. But his own work fur^ rando, &c., 4 otros perlados 4 condes 4 

nishes abundant reasons, if I am not ricos homes e otros del consejo del sefior 

mistaken, to modify this q[>inion very rei, 4 otros caballeros 4 escuderos, tf los 

essentiaUy. Afew outof manyinstanijes procuradores de las cibdades 4 villas 4 

may be adduced firom the enacting words logares de bus reynos. (Cortes of 1391.) 

of statutes, which we ocmsider in Eng- Los tres estados que deben venir 4 las 

land as good evidences to establish a cortes 4 ayuntamientos segunt se debe 

oonsdtntional theory. Sepades que yo liacer e es de buena costnmbre autigua. 

hubs mlo acuerdo ^miooonaciJo oon mios (Cortes of 1393.) This last passage is 
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fihonld exclude the great territorial aristocracy from their 
place in cortes, would expose the dignity and legislative 
rights of that body to unfavourable inferences. But it is 
manifest that the king exercised very freely a prerogative 
of calling or omitting persons of both the higher orders 
at his discretion. The bishops were nmnerous, and many 
of their sees not rich ; while the same objections of in- 
convenience applied perhaps to the ricoshombres, but 
far more forcibly to the lower nobility, the hijosdalgo 
or caballeros. Castile never adopted the institution of 
deputies from this order, as in the States General of 
France and some other countries, much less that liberal 
system of landed representation, which forms one of the 
most admirable peculiarities in our own constitution. It 
will be seen hereafter that spiritual and even temporal 
peers were summoned by our kings with much irregu- 
larity ; and the disordered state of Oastile through almost 
every reign was likely to prevent the establishment of 
any fixed usage in this and most other points. 

The primary and most essential characteristic of a 
Right of limited monarchy is that money can only be 
taxation, levied upon the people through the consent of 
their representatives. This principle was thoroughly 
established in Castile ; and the statutes which enforce it, 
the remonstrances which protest against its violation, 
bear a lively analogy to corresponding circumstances in 
the history of our constitution. The lands of the nobi- 
Hty and clei^ were, I believe, always exempted from 
direct taxation- -an immunity which perhaps rendered 
the attendance of the members of those estates in the 
cortes less regular. The corporate districts or concejos, 
which, as I have observed already, differed from the 
communities of France and England by possessing a large 
extent of territory subordinate to the principal town, 



apparently ooneliisive to prov« that three i las penonas slngalares de uno y otro 

estates, the superior clergy, the nobility, estado. t. L p. 69. That great citizen, 

and the commons, were essential mem- Jovellanos, appears to have had mndi 

hers of the Legislatare in Castile, as they wiser notions of the ancient government 

were in France and England ; and one is of his country, as well as of the sort of 

astonished to read in Marina that no reformation which she wanted: as wb 

ialtaron i ningnna de las formalidades de may infer from passages in his Memoria 

derecho loe monarcas que no tuvieron i sus compatriotaB, Comfia, 1811, quoted 

por oportuno llamar tf cortes para seme- by Marina for the purpose of censure, 
^tes actos ni ai dero ni li la noblesa ni 
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were bound by their cbarter to a stipnlated annual pay- 
ment, the price of their franchises, called moneda forera.® 
Beyond this sum nothing could be demanded without 
the consent of the cortes. Alfonso YIII., in 1177, 
applied for a subsidy towards carrying on the siege of 
Cuenca. Demands of money do not however seem to 
have been very usual before the prodigal reign of 
Alfonso X. That prince and his immediate successors 
were not much inclined to respect the rights of their 
subjects ; but they encountered a steady and insuperable 
resistance. Ferdinand IV., in 1307, promises to raise no 
money beyond his legal and customary dues. A more 
explicit law was enacted by Alfonso XI. in 1328, who 
boimd himself not to exact from his people, or cause 
them to pay any tax, either partial or general, not 
hitherto established by law, without the previous grant 
of all the deputies convened to the cortes.^ This aboli- 
tion of illeged impositions was several times confirmed 
by the same prince. The cortes, in 1393, having made 
a grant to Henry III., annexed this condition, that 
** since they had granted him enough for his present 
necessities, and even to lay up a part for a future 
exigency, he should swear before one of the archbishops 
not to take or demand any money, service, or loan, or 
anything else, of the cities and towns, nor of individuals 
belonging to them, on any pretence of necessity, until 
the three estates of the kingdom should first be duly 
summoned and assembled in cortes according to ancient 
usage. And if any such letters requiring money have 
been written, that they shall be obeyed and not complied 
mth"'^ His son, John 11., having violated this constitu- 
tional privilege on the allegation of a pressing necessity, 
the cortes, in 1420, presented a long remonstrance, 

^ Marina, Ensayo Hist-Crili cap. 158 ; dos primeramcnte < cortes 6 otorgado 
Teoria de las Cortes, t. it. p. 38Y. This por todos los pnxnuradores que h£ ve- 
la expressed in one of their ftieros, or nieren. p. 388. 

charters: Liberi et ingenoi semper ma- 4 Obedeeldas 6 non cumplidas. This 

ueatls, reddendo mihl et snocessoribns expression oocnrs frequently in pro- 

meis in nnoqnoqne anno in die Fente- visions made against illegal acts ci the 

costes de nnaqnaqne domo 12 denarios; crown; and Is characteristic of the sin* 

et, mihi cum bonA volnntate vestrft feoe- galar respect with which the Spaniards 

ritis, nnllnm servitinm fadatls. always thought it right to treat their 

P De los con echar nin muidar pagar sovere^, while they were resisting the 

pecho desaforado ninguno, especial nin abases of his authority, 
general, en toda mi tierra» sin ser llama* 
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conohed in very respectful but equally fina language, 
wherein they assert ** the good custom, founded in reason 
and in justice, that the cities and towns of your king- 
doms shall not be compelled to pay taxes or requisitions, 
or other new tribute, unless your highness o^er it by 
advice and with the grant of the said cities and towns, 
and of their deputies for them." And they express their 
apprehension lest this right should be infringed, because, 
as they say, '* there remains no other privilege or liberty 
which can be profitable to subjects if this be shaken." ' 
The king gave them aa full satisfaction as they desired 
that his encroachment should not be drawn into prece- 
dent. Some £resh abuses during the unfortunate reign 
of Henry IV. produced another declaration in equally 
explicit language, forming part of the sentence awarded 
by the arbitrators to whom the differences between the 
king and his people had been referred at Medina del 
Campo in 1466.* The catholic kings, as they are emi- 
nently called, Ferdinand and Isabella, never violated 
this part of the constitution ; nor did even Charles I., 
although sometimes refused money by the cortes, 
attempt to exact it without their consent.' In the Eeco- 
pilacion, or code of Castilian law published by Philip II., 
we read a positive declaration against arbitrary imposi- 
tion of taxes, which remained unaltered on the face of 
the statute-book till the present age." The law was 
indeed frequently broken by Philip II. ; but the cortes, 
who retained throughout the sixteenth century a degree 
of steadiness and courage truly admirable when we oon- 

^ La Iraena ooetombre 6 poasesBlon ciklo prfanero acoordado oon los perladoa 

liindada en raion 4 ea Jnstida que las 6 grandea de bob reynos, 6 oon los otros 

cibdades 4 yillas de vnestros reinos teniaa que i la aaacxn residiereo en sn consc^o, 4 

de no ser mandado ooger monedas 4 pe- seyendo para ello Uanutdos los procura- 

didoe nin otro trllnito nnevo algono en dores de las dbdades h villas de sns rey- 

los vnestros reinos sin qne la vnestra se- nos, que para las tales oosas se snelen 4 

f&oria lo fftga 4 ordene de cons^o 4 con aoostumbran llamar, 4 seyendo per loa 

otorgamiento de las cibdades 4 villas de dichos procnradores otorgado el dicho 

los vnestros reinos ^ de sns procoradores pedlmento 4 monedas. t ii. p. 391. 

en sn nombre .... no qneda otro * Marina has published two letters 

previlegio ni libertad de qne los snbditos from Charles to the city of Toledo, in 

poedan goiar ni aprovechar qnebrantado 1542 and 1548. requesting fhem to instruct 

el sobre dicho. t. iii. p. 30. their deputies to consent to a farther 

■ Declaramos 4 ordenamos, qne el grant of money, which they had refosed 

dicho sefior rei nin los otros reyes que to do without leave of their oonstitaents. 

despnes del fderen non echan nin repar- t. iiL p. 180, I8t. 

tan nin pidanpedidos nin monedas en sus ^t.iLpw393. 
r^ynos, salvo par gran necessidad, 4 sey- 
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cdder their political weakness, did not cease to remonstrate 
with that suspicions tyrant, and recorded their unavail- 
ing appeal to the law of Alfonso XJ., '* so ancient and 
just; and which so long time has been used and ob- 
served." * 

The free assent of the people by their representatives 
to grants of money was by no means a mere mat- ^^^^^ ^f 
ter of form. It was connected with other essen- rortes over 
tial rights indispensable to its effectual exercise ; "P*™^^*"™* 
those of examining public accounts and checking the 
expenditure. The cortes, in the best times at least, 
were careful to grant no money until they were assured 
that what had been already levied on their constituents 
had been properly employed.'^ They refused a subsidy 
in 1390 because they had already given so much, and, 
*' not knowing how so great a sum had been expended, 
it would be a great didiionour and mischief to promise 
any more." In 1406 they stood out a long time, and at 
length gave only half of what was demanded.' Charles I. 
attempted to obtain money in 1627 from the nobility 
as well as commons. But the former protested that 
" their obligation was to foDow the king in war, where- 
fore to contribute money was totally against their privi- 
lege, and for that reason they could not acquiesce in his 
majesty's request." * The commons also refused on this 
occasion. In 1 538, on a similar proposition, the superior 
and lower nobility (los grandes y caballeros) " begged 
with all humility that they might never hear any more 
of that matter." »» 

* En las cortes de afio de YO y en las gnarde la dlcha lei, y que no solamcnte 

de 76 pedimos i v.m. fuese servlde de no han cessado las neceMdades de los sob* 

poner nuevos impaestos, rentas, pechos, ditos y natnndes de t. m. pero antes 

ni deredios nl otros trilmtos partienlares crecen de cada dia: ynelve < snplicar < 

ni gencrales sin Junta del reyno en«ortes, ▼. m. sea servido conoederle lo sosodicho, 

como esttf dispnesto por lei del sefior rei y que las nnevas rentas pechos y dere- 

Don Alonso, y se signified i v.m. el dafio chos se quiten, y que de aqnf adelante 

grande que con las nuevas rentas habia se gnarde la dlcha lei del sefior rel Don 

rescibido el reino, suplicando i v. m. Alonso, oomo tan antigna y Justa y qua 

ftiese servido de mandarle aliviar y des- tanto ttempo se nsd y guardd. p. 395. 

caigar, y que en lo de adelante se les This petition was to 1679. 

hidease merced de guardar las dichas ^ Marina, 1 11. p. 404, 406. 

leyes reales, y que ne se tmpusiessen ' p. 409. . 

nnevas rentas sin su asistencia; pues * Pero que oentribulr tf la guerra oon 

podria v. m. estar satlsfecho de que A ciertas sunuu era totatanente cpuesta tf 

leino sirve «n las oosas necesiarias oon sos previlegioe, 6 asi que no podrian 

toda lealtad y hasta ahora no se ha pro- acomodarBe i lo que s. m. deseaba^— 

▼eido lo soBodWio; y el leino por la p. 411. 

•bligaclon qne tiene tf pedir tf v. m. b Marina, t iJ.Jp. 411. 
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The contributions granted by cortes were assessed and 
collected by respectable individuals (hombres buenos) 
of the several towns and villages." ITiis repartition, as 
the French call it, of direct taxes is a matter of the high- 
est importance in those countries where they are imposed 
by means of a gross assessment on a district. The pro- 
duce was paid to the royal council. It could not be 
applied to any other purpose than that to which the t^x 
had been appropriated. Thus the cortes of Segovia, in 
1407, granted a subsidy for the war against Granada, on 
condition "that it should not be laid out on any other 
service except this war ;'* which they requested the queen 
and Ferdinand, both regents in John II.'s minority, to 
confirm by oath. Part, however, of the money remaining 
imexpended, Ferdinand wished to apply it to his own 
object of procuring the crown of Aragon ; but the queen 
first obtained not only a release from her oath by the 
pope, but the consent of the cortes. They continued to 
insist upon this appropriation, though ineffectually, 
under the reign of Charles I.*^ 

The cortes did not consider it beyond the line of their 
duty, notwithstanding the respectful manner in which they 
always addressed the sovereign, to remonstrate against 
profuse expenditure even in his own household. They 
told Alfonso X. in 1268, in the homely style of that age, 
that they thought it fitting that the king and his wife 
should eat at the rate of a hundred and fifty maravedis a 
day, and no more ; and that the king should order his 
attendants to eat more moderately than they did." They 
remonstrated more forcibly against the prodigality of 
John II. Eyen in 1559 they spoke with an undaunted 
Castilian spirit to Philip II : — " Sir, the expenses of youi 
royal establishment and household are much increased ; 
and we conceive it would much redound to the good ot 
these kingdoms that your majesty should direct them to 
be lowered, both as a relief to your wants, and that all the 
great men and other subjects of your majesty may take 
example therefrom to restrain tibe great disorder and 
excess they commit in that respect." ' 

^ Marina, t. iL p. 398. estado 7 mesa son muy crescidos, 7 en- 

d p. 412. tendemoe que ocmvernia macho al bien 

. * p. 417. de estos reinos que v. m. Ion mandasse 

t Sechor, Ir J gaskr de vuestro real modcrar, asf pars algun reni«dio de sug 
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Tlie forms of a Castilian cortes were analogouH to those 
of an English parliament in the fourteenth oen* pormg of 
tury. They were summoned by a writ almost t^e cortes. 
exactly coincident in expression with that in use among 
us.« The session was opened by a speech from the 
chancellor or other chief officer of the court. The depu- 
ties were invited to consider certain special business, 
and commonly to grant money.** After the principal 
affairs were despatched they confened together, and, 
having examined the instructions of their respective 
constituents, drew up a schedule of petitions. These 
were duly answered one by one ; and from the petition 
and answer, if favourable, laws were afterwards drawn 
up where the matter required a new law, or promises of 
redress were given if the petition related to an abuse 
or grievance. In the struggling condition of Spanish 
liberty under Charles I., the crown began to neglect 
answering the petitions of cortes, or to use unsatisfactory 
generalities of expression. This gave rise to many 
remonstrances. The deputies insisted in 1523 on having 
answers before they granted money. They repeated the 
same contention in 1525, and obtained a general law 
inserted in the Eecopilacion enacting that the king 
should answer all their petitions before he dissolved the 
assembly.' This, however, was disregarded as before; 
but the cortes, whose intrepid honesty under Philip II. 
60 often attracts our admiration, continued as late as 
1586 to appeal to the written statute and lament its vio- 
lation.^ 

According to the ancient fundamental constitution of 
Castile, the king did not legislate for his sub- ^^^^f 
jeets without their consent. The code of the cortes in 
Visigoths, called in Spain the Fuero Jusgo, was legislation. 
enacted in public councils, as were also the laws of the 
early kings of Leon, wldch appears by the reciting 
^ords of tibeir preambles,"* This consent was originally 

neoeasidades, como para que de ▼. m. to- k p. 288-304. 

men egemplo totos los grandes y cabal- ™ t. ii. p. 202. The acts of the cortes 

leros y otros subdltos de v. m. en la gran of Leon In 1 020 run thus : Omnes pon- 

desorden y excesses qno haccn en las tiflces et abbates et optinmtes regni His- 

cosas Bobredichas. p. 437. panice Jussn ipeins regis talia decreta dc- 

S Marina, t i. p. 175 ; t. ill. p 103. crevimus qum finniter teneantur fiitnris 

h 1 1. p. 27a temporibus. So those of Salamanca in 

1 p. 301. 1178* Ego rex Femandns inter cetera 
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given only by the higher estates, who might be con 
sidered, in a largo sense, as representing the nation, 
though not chosen by it; but from the end of the 
twelfth century by the elected deputies of the commons 
in cortes. The laws of Alfonso JL in 1258, those of the 
same prince in 1274, and many others in subsequent 
times, are declared to be made with the consent (con 
acuerdo) of the several orders of the kingdom. More 
oommonly, indeed, the preamble of Castilian statutes 
only recites their advice (consejo) ; but I do not know 
that any stress is to be laid on this circumstance. The 
laws of the Siete Partidas, compiled by Alfonso X., did 
not obtain any direct sanction till the famous cortes of 
Alcala, in 1348, when they were confirmed along with 
several others, forming altogether the basis of the sta* 
tute-law of Spain.' Whether they were in fact received 
before that time has been a matter controverted among 
Spanish antiquaries, and upon the question of their 
legal validity at the time of their promulgation depends 
an important point in Castilian history, the disputed 
right of succession between Sancho lY. and the infants 
of la Cerda ; the former claiming under the ancient 
customary law, the latter under the new dispositions of 
the Siete Partidas. If the king could not legally ohange 
the established laws without consent of his cortes, as 
seems most probable, the right of representative succes- 
sion did not exist in faivour of his grandchildren, and 
Sancho IV. cannot be considered as an usurper. 

It appears, upon the whole, to have been a constitu- 
tional principle, that laws could neither be made nor 
annulled except in cortes. In 1506 this is claimed by 
the deputies as an established right.*" John I. had long 
before admitted that what was done by cortes and gene- 
ral assemblies could not be undone by letters missive, 

qua cwn eplioopU et abbatUms regni vioiis authority of the Siete Pftrtidas, and 

noBtri et quamplorimis aliis religloeis, in favour of the infants of la Cerda. 
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but by fiuob cortes and assemblies alone.' For the kings 
of Castile had adopted the English praotioe of dispensing 
with statutes by a non obstante clause in their grants. 
But the cortes remonstrated more steadily against this 
abuse than our own parliament, who suffered it to re* 
main in a certain degree till the Bevolution. It waa 
several times enacted upon their petition, especially 
by an explicit statute of Henry II., that grants and 
letters patent dispensing with statutes should not be 
obeyed.*^ Neyertheless, John II., trusting to force or 
the servility of the judges, had the assurance to dis* 
pense explicitly with this very law.' The cortes of 
Valladolid, in 1442, obtained £i*esh promises and enact- 
ments against such an abuse. Philip I. and Charles I. 
began to legislate without asking the consent of cortes ; 
this grew much worse under Philip II., and reached its 
height under his successors, who entirely abolished 
all constitutional privileges." In 1555 we find a peti- 
tion that laws made in cortes should be revoked no- 
where else. The reply was such as became that age : 
•* To this we answer, that we shall do what best suits 
our government." But even in 1619, and still after- 
wards, the patriot representatives of Castile continued 
to lift an unavailing voice against illegal ordinances* 
though in the form of very humble petition; perhaps 
the latest testimonies to the expiring liberties of their 
country.' The denial of exclusive legislative authority 
to the crown- must, however, be understood to admit 
the legality of particular ordinances designed to 
strengthen the king's executive government.'' These, 
no doubt, like the royal proclamations in England, exr 
tended sometimes very &r, and subjected the people 
to a sort of arbitrary coercion much beyond what our 
enlightened notions of freedom would consider as re- 
ooncileable to it. But in the middle ages such tem- 
porary commands and prohibitions were not reckoned 
strictly legislative, and passed, perhaps rightly, for 

P Lo que es feciho por cortes 6 |^r t Ha saplicado el reino tfT.iii.uo8e 
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ineyitable consequences of a scanty code and short ses- 
aions of the national council. 

The kings were obliged to swear to the observance of 
laws enacted in cortes, besides their general coronation 
oath to keep the laws and preserve the liberties of their 
people. Of this we find several instances from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and the practice con- 
tinued till the time of John II., who, in 1433, on being 
requested to swear to the laws then enacted, answered 
that he intended to maintain them, and consequently no 
oath was necessary; an evasion in which the cortes 
seem unaccountably to have acquiesced." The guar- 
dians of Alfonso XI. not only swore to observe all that 
had been agreed on at Burgos in 1315, but consented 
that, if any one of them did not keep his oath, the people 
should no longer be obliged to regard or obey him as 
regent.3^ 

It was customary to assemble the cortes of Castile for 
otber rirfita ^^^7 p^irposcs besides those of granting money 
of the and concurring in legislation. They were sum- 

cortea. moned in every reign to acknowledge and con- 
firm the succession of the heir apparent ; and upon his 
accession to swear allegiance.' These acts were, how- 
ever, little more than formal, and accordingly have been 
preserved for the sake of parade after all the real dignity 
of the cortes was annihilated. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries they claimed and exercised very 
ample powers. They assumed the right, when questions 
of regency occurred, to limit the prerogative, as well as 
to designate the persons who were to use it.' And the 
frequent minorities of Castilian kings, which were unfa- 
vourable enough to tranquillity and subordination, 
served to confirm these parliamentary privileges. The 
cortes were usually consulted upon all material business, 
A law of. Alfonso XI. in 1328, printed in the Kecopila- 
cion or code published by Philip II., declares, " Since 
in the arduous affairs of our kingdom the counsel of our 
natural subjects is necessary, especially of the deputies 
from our cities and towns, therefore we ordain and com- 
mand that on such great occasions the cortes shall be 
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assembled, and counsel shall be taken of tbe tkcee 
estates of our kingdoms, as the kings our forefathers 
have been used to do." ** A cortes of John II., in 1419, 
claimed this right of being consulted in all matters of 
importance, with a warm remonstrance against the 
alleged violation of so wholesome a law by the reigning 
prince ; who answered, that in weighty matters he had 
acted, and would continue to act, in conformity to 
it.° What should be intended by great and weighty 
affiebirs might be not at all agreed upon by the two par- 
ties ; to each of whose interpretations these words gave 
pretty Ml scope. However, the current usage of the 
monarchy certunly permitted much authority in public 
deliberations to the cortes. Among other instances, 
which indeed will continually be found in the common 
civil histories, the cortes of Ocana, in 1469, remonstrate 
with Henry IV. for allying himself with England rather 
•than France, and give, as the first reason of complaint, 
that, " according to the laws of your kingdom, when the 
kings have anything of great importance in hand, they 
ought not to undertake it without advice and knowledge 
of -the chief towns and cities of your kingdom." ** This 
privilege of general interference was asserted, like other 
ancient rights, \mder Charles, whom they strongly urged, 
in 1548, not to permit his son Philip to depart out of the 
realm.** It is hardly necessary to observe, that, in such 
times, they had little chance of being regarded. 

The kings of Leon and Castile acted, during the inter- 
val of the cortes, by the advice of a smaller coim- council of 
oil, answering, as it seems, almost exactly to the Cas^®- 
king's ordinary council in England. In early ages, before 
the introduction of the commons, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish this body from the general council of the 
nation; being composed, in fact, of the same class of 
persons, though in smaller nmnbers. A similar difficulty 
applies to the English history. The nature of their pro- 
ceedings seems best to ascertain the distinction. All 
executive acts, including those ordinances which may 

^ Teoria de las Oortes, t. i. p. 31. deben facer sin oonseijo 6 sabtdniia de las 
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appear raiibnT of a legislatiTe nature, all grants and 
charters, are declared to be with the assent of the court 
(curia), or of the magnats of the palace, or of the chiefe 
or nobles/ This privy coimcil was an essential part of 
all European monarchies; and, though the sovereign 
might be considered as free to call in the advice of whom- 
soever he pleased, yet, in fact, the princes of the blood 
and most powerful nobility had anciently a consti- 
tutional right to be members of such a council, so that 
it formed a i^ery . material check upon his personal 
authority. 

The council underwent several changes in progress of 
time which it is not necessary to Enumerate. It was 
justly deemed an important member of the constitution, 
and the cortes showed a laudable anxiety to procure its 
composition in such a manner as to form a guarantee for 
the due execution of laws after their own dissolution. 
Several times, especially in minorities, they even named 
its members or a part of them ; and in the re^ns of 
Henry III. and John 11. they obtained the privilege of 
adding a permanent deputation, consisting of four per- 
sons elected out of their own body, annexed as it were 
to the council, who were to continue at the court during 
the interval of cortes and wateh over the due observance 
of the laws." This deputation continued as an empty 
formality in the sixteenth century. In the council the 
king was bound to sit personally three days in. the 
week. Their business, wliich included the whole execu- 
tive government, was distributed with considerable 
accuracy into what might be despatehed by the council 
alone, under their own seals and signatures, and what 
required the royal seal.^ The consent of this body was 
necessary for almost every act of the crown ; for pen- 
sions or grants of money, ecclesiastical and political 
promotions, and for charters of pardon, the easy conces- 
sion of which was a great encouragement to the homi- 
cides so usual in those ages, and v^as restrained by some 
of our own laws.* But the council did not exercise any 
judicial authority, if we may believe the well-informed 

f Cam assenen magnatdm palatii : 0am las Cortes, t ilL p. 325 
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author from whom I have learned these particulars ; un- 
like in this to the ordinary council of the kings of 
England. It was not until the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella that this, among other innovations, was intro- 
duced*'' 

Civil and crimiaal jufitice was administered ^ in the 
firat iD^tance, by tlie itlcaldes^ or municipal .^ . 
judges of towns ; elected "within themselves » uv^umi of 
oiiginally, by the community at large, bxit, in ^^"*"**^ 
subsequent times, by the goveming body. Jn other 
places a. lord possessed the right of juiiediction by grant 
riom the crown, jiot, what wo find in countiies where 
ihe feudal system was more thoroughly established, na 
incident to his own territorisd superiority* The kings, 
liowever, began in the thirteenth century to appoint 
judges of their own, called ccrregidores, a name \vhicli 
seems to cxprees concunent jurisdiction with the regi- 
dores, or ortbnary magistrates," The cortes fiequently 
remonstrated again Kt this encroadiment, Alfonso XI. 
consented to withdraw his judges from all corporations 
bj which he had not been requested to appoint them," 
Some attempts to interfeie with the municipal authorities 
of Toledo produced serious disturbitnces under Heniy III* 
and John II *° Even where the king appointed magis* 
ti:ates at a citj'^s request, he was bound to select tbem from 
among the citizens,^ From this immediate jiiiiisdiction 
an appeal lay to the adclantado or governor of the pro- 
vince, and from theuee to the tribimal of royal alcaldes,^ 
The latter, however, could not take cfiguizance of any 
cause depending before the ordinary judges ■ a contrast 
to the practice of Aragon, where the justiciary's right of 
evocation (juris fi.nna) was considered as a princijial 
safeguard of public liboity/ As a court of appeal, the 
royal alcaldes had tho supreme jurisdiction. The king 
could only cause their sentence to be revised, but neither 
alter nor revoke it.' ITiey have continued t-o the pi^escnt 
day as a criminal tribunal ; but civil appeals were trans 
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ferred by the ordinances of Toro in 1371 to a new conrt, 
styled the king's audience, which, though deprived under 
Ferdinand and his successors of part of its jurisdiction, 
still remains one of the principal judicatures in Castile/ 
No people in a half-civilised state of society have a 

full practical security against particular acts of 
aci3oM*of arbitrary power. They were more common 
"f cLtiff" perhaps in Castile than in any other European 

monarchy which professed to be free. Laws 
indeed were not wanting to protect men's lives and 
liberties, as weU as their properties. Ferdinand IV., 
in 1299, agreed to a petition that ''justice shall be 
executed impartially according to law and right; and 
that no one shall be put to death or imprisoned, or de- 
prived of his possessions, without trial, and that this be 
better observed than heretofore."" He renewed the 
same law in 1307. Nevertheless, the most remarkable 
circumstance of this monarch's history was a violation 
of so sacred and apparently so well-established a law. 
Two gentlemen having been accused of murder, Ferdi- 
nand, without waiting for any process, ordered them 
to instant execution. They summoned him with their 
last words to appear before the tribunal of God in 
thirty days ; and his death within the time, which has 
given him the surname of the Summoned, might, we 
may hope, deter succeeding sovereigns from iniquity so 
flagrant. But from the practice of causing their enemies 
to be assassinated, neither law nor conscience could 
withhold them. Alfonso XI. was more than once guilty 
of this crime. Yet he too passed an ordinance in 1325 
that no warrant should issue for putting any one to 
death, or seizing his property, till he should be duly 
tried by course of law. Henry 11. repeats the same law 
in very explicit language.* But the civil history of 

t Teoria de Us Gortet, t U. p. 292-302. ftsta aqvii. Mariiia, Enaayo Hi8t.-Giltfoo, 
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Spain displays several violations of it. An extraordinary 
prerogative of committing murder appears to have been 
admitted in early times by several nations wbo did 
not acknowledge unlimited power in their sovereign.^ 
Before any regular police was established, a powerful 
criminal might have been secure from all punishment, 
but for a notion, as barbarous as any which it served 
to coimteract, that he could be lawftdly killed by the 
personal mandate of the king. And the frequent attend- 
ance of sovereigns in their courts of judicature might 
lead men not accustomed to consider the indispensable 
necessity of legal forms to confound an act of assassina- 
tion wijli the execution of justice. 

Though it is very improbable that the nobility were not 
considered as essential members of the cortes, (x,nj^^ 
they certainly attended in smaller numbers raciesofthe 
than we should expect to find from the great °®*>***'y- 
legislative and deliberative authority of that assembly. 
This arose chiefly from the lawless spirit of that martial 
aristocracy which placed less confidence in the con- 
stitutional methods of resisting arbitrary encroachment 
than in its own armed combinations.' Such confederacies 
to obtain redress of grievances by force, of which there 
were five or six remarkable instances, were called Her- 
mandad (brotherhood or union), and, though not so 
explicitly sanctioned as they were by the celebrated 
Privilege of Union in Aragon, found countenance in a 
law of Alfonso X., which cannot be deemed so much to 
have voluntarily emanated from that prince as to be 
a record of original rights possessed by the Castilian 
nobility. "The duty of subjects towards their king," 
he says, " enjoins tliem not to permit him knowingly 
to endanger his salvation, nor to incur dishonour and 
inconvenience in his person or family, nor to produce 
mischief to his kingdom. And this may be ftilfilled in 
two ways : one by good advice, showing him the reason 
wherefore he ought not to act thus ; the other by deeds, 
seeking means to prevent his going on to his own ruin, 
and putting a stop to those who give him ill counsel : 

y &L quia bominem per Jiusioiiem regis Leges B^Juvaxionini, tit iL in Balu& 
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forasinuoli as Ids errors are of worse consequence than 
tlioso of otiher men, it is the bounden duty of subjects 
to prevent his committing them.* To this law th6 
insurgents appealed in their coalition ajgainst Alvaro de 
Luna ; and indeed we must confess that, however just and 
stdmirable the principles which it breathes, so general 
a licence of rebellion was not likely to preserve the 
tranquilliiy of a kingdom. The deputies of towns in a 
cortes. of 1445 petitioned the king to declare that no 
construction should be put on iMs law inconsistent 
with the obedience of subjects towards their sovereign ; 
a request to which of course he willingly acceded, 
. Castile, it will be apparent, bord a closer analogy to 
England in its foiin of civil polity than France or even 
Aragon, But the frequent disorders of its government 
and a barbarous state of manners rendered violations of 
law much more continual and flagrant than they were 
in England under the Plantagenet dynasty. And besidei^ 
these practical mischie&, there were two essential defects 
in the constitution of Castile, through which perhaps it 
was ultimately subverted. It wanted those two brilliants 
in the coronet of British liberty, the representation ot 
freeholders among the commons, and trial by jury. The 
cortes of Castile became a congress of deputies from a 
few cities, publicnspirited indeed and intrepid, as we 
find them in bad tmies, to an eminent degree, but too 
much limited in nmnber, and too unconnected with the 
territorial aristocracy, to maintain a just balance against 
the crown. Yet, with every disadvantage, that coimtry 
possessed a liberal form of government, and was animated 
with a noble spirit for its defence. Spain, in her late 
memorable though short resuscitation, might well have 
gone back to Her ancient institutions, and perfected a 
scheme of policy which the great example of England 
would have showii to be well adapted to the security of 
freedom. What she did, or rather atti^mpted, instead, T 
need not recall. May her next effort be more wisely 
planned, and more happily terminated 1* 

Though the kingdom of Aragon was very inferior in 
A<biraof extent to that of Castile, yet the advantages of 
A-ragon. a better form of government and wiser sove« 

* Eitfayo Hist-Critico, p. 312. 
b The fliBt edition of this work was pabliahed in 1818. 
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reigns, mth. those of indtustry and oonimerce ajong a 
lino of sea-ooast, rendered it almost equal in importance. 
Castile rarely intermeddled in the civil dissensions of 
Aragon; the kings of Aragon frequently carried their 
arms into the heart of Castile. Diiring the sanguinary 
outre^^es of Peter the Cruel, and the stormy revolutions 
which ended in establishing the house of Trastamare, 
Aragon was not indeed at peace, nor altogether well 
governed ; but her political consequence rose in the eyes 
ci Europe through the long reign of the ambitious and 
wily Peter IV., whose sagacity and good fortune re- 
deemed, according to the common ];iotions of mankind, 
the iniquity with which he stripped hia relation the king 
of MajoTOa of the Balearic islands, and the constant 
perfidiousness of his character. I have mentioned in 
another plaoe the Sicilian war, prosecuted with so 
much eagerness for many years by Peter III. and his 
son Alfonso III. After this object was relinquished 
James 11. undertook an enterprise less splendid, but 
not much less difficult, the conquest of Sardinia. That 
island, long accustomed to independence, cost an incred* 
ible expense of blood and treasure to the kings of Aragon 
during the whole fourteenth centuiy. It was not fully 
subdued till the eommencement of the next, under the 
reign of Martin. 

At the death of Martin king of Aragon, in 1410, a 
memorable question arose as to the right of sue- Disputed 
eession. Though Petronilla, daughter of Ea- mocession 
miro n., had reigned in her own right from ^ath*?f 
1137 to 1172, an opinion seems to have gained Martin, 
ground from the thirteenth century thjat females could 
not inherit the crown of Aragon. Peter IV. had excited 
a civil virar by attempting to settle the succession upon 
his daughter, to the exclusion of his next brother. The 
birth of a son about the same time suspended the ulti- 
mate decisipn of this question ; but it was tacitly under- 
stood that what is called the Salic law ought to prevail.* 
Accordingly, on the death of John I. in 1395, his two 
daughters were set aside in favour of his brother Martin, 
though not without opposition on the part of the eldjer, 

* Znrita, t iL f. 188. It was pretended and this analogy seems to have had some 
that women were excluded from the inflaenre in determining the Aragonesa 
aown in England as well as France: to adopt a Salic law. 
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whose koBband, the count of Foix, inYaded the kingdotiiy 
and desisted fix>in his pretension only through want of 
force. Martin's 8on« the king of Sicily, dying in his 
£Ekther's lifetime, the nation was anxious that the king 
should fix upon his successor, and would probably have 
acquiesced in his choice. Bnt his dissolution occurring 
more rapidly than was expected, the throne remained 
absolutely vacant. The count of Urgel had obtained a 
grant of the lieutenancy, which wad the right of tlie heir 
apparent. This nobleman possessed an extensive terri- 
tory in Catalonia, bordering on the Pyrenees. He was 
grandson of James, next brother to Peter IV., and, 
according to our rules of inheritance, certainly stood in 
the first place. The other claimants were the duke of 
Grandia, grandson of James U., who, though descended 
from a more distant ancestor, set up a claim founded on 
proximiiy to the royal stock, which in some countries 
was preferred to a representative title; the duke of 
Calabria, son of Yiolante, younger daughter of John I. 
(the countess of Foix being childless) ; Frederic count 
of Luna, a natural son of the younger Martin king of 
Sicily, legitimated by the pope, but with a reservation 
excluding him from royal succession ; and finally, Fer- 
dinand, m&nt of Castile, son of the late king's sister.'^ 
The count of Urgel was fiivoured in general by the Cata- 
lans, and he seemed to have a powerful support in 

d The saltloined pedlgrao will show more clearly tbe rMpectfye titles of the 
eompetiton.'— 
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Antonio de Luna, a. baron of Aragon, so rich that he 
might go through his own estate fix>m France to Castile. 
Bnt this apparent superioriiy frustrated his hopes. The 
justiciary and other leading Aragonese were determined 
not to suffer this great constitutional ^question to be 
decided by an appeal to force, which might sweep away 
their liberties in the struggle. Urgel, confident of his 
right, and surrounded by men of ruined fortunes, was 
unwilling to submit his pretensions to a civil tribunal. 
His adherent, Antonio de Luna, committed an extraordi- 
nary outrage, the assassination of the archbishop of 
Saragosa, which alienated the minds of good citizens 
from his cause. On the other hand, neither the duke of 
Gandia, who was very old," nor the count of Luna, 
seemed fit to succeed. The party of Ferdinand, there- 
fore, gained ground by degrees. It was determined, 
however, to render a legal sentence. The cortes of 
each nation agreed upon the nomination of nine persons, 
three Aragonese, three Catalans, and three Yalencians» 
who were to discuss the pretensions of the several com- 
petitors, and by a plurality of six votes to adjudge the 
crown. Nothing could be more solemn, more peaceful, 
nor, in appearance, more equitable than the proceedings 
of this tribunal. They summoned the claimants before 
them, and heard them by counsel. One of these, Frede- 
ric of Luna, being ill defended, the court took charge of 
his interests, and named other advocates to maintain 
them. A month was passed in hearing arguments; a 
second was allotted to considering them; and at the 
expiration of the prescribed time it was announced to the 
people, by the mouth of St. Vincent Ferrier, that Ferdi- 
nand of Castile had ascended the tj^irone.' 



* This dtike of Gandia died during 
the interregnum. His son, though not 
80 otiJectionable on the score of age, 
aeemed to have a worse claim; yet he 
became a competitor. 

f Biance Commentaria, in Sdiotti His- 
panianiustrata^tii Zurita,tiiL£M4. 
Vincent Ferrier was the most distin- 
gnished churchman of his time in Spain. 
His influence, as one of the nine Judges, 
is said to have been very instrumental 
in procuring the crown for Ferdinand. 
Five others voted the same way; one 



for the count of Urgel; one doubtfully 
between the count of Urgel and duke of 
Gandia; the ninth declined to vote. 
Zurita, t iiL £ f 1. It is curious enough 
that John Ung of Castile was altogether 
disregarded; thou|^ his claim was at 
least as plausible as that of his uncle 
Ferdinand. Indeed, upon the principles 
of inheritance to whidi we are accus- 
tomed, Iiouis duke of Calabria had a 
prior right to Ferdinand, admitting the 
rule whidi it was necessary for both of 
them to establish ; namely, that a right of 
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In this decision it is impossible not to suspect that the 
Deriakm in judges weiB swajed rather by politic considera- 
F^rtiSiSd *^^^ ^^'^"^ * strict sense of hereditary right. 
ofCastue. It was» therefore, by no means nniversally 
Aj». 1412. poptda^ especially in Catalonia, of which prin- 
cipality Ihe count of Urgel was a natiTe ; and perhaps 
the great rebellion of the Catalans fifty years afterwards 
may be traced to the disaffection which this breach, as 
they thought, of the lawful succession had excited. 
Ferdinand however was well receiTcd in Aragon. The 
cortes generotisly recommended the count of Urgel to his 
£BtTour, on accoimt of the great expenses he had incurred 
in prosecuting his claim. But Urgel did not wait the 
effect of this recommendation. Unwisely attempting a 
rebellion with very inadequate means, he lost his estates, 
and was thrown for life into prison. Ferdinand's sue- 
▲Ubnaoy. cesser was his son Alfonso Y., more distin- 
AA uie. guished in the history of Italy than of Spain. 
For all the latter years of his life he never quitted the 
kingdom that he had acquired by his arms ; and, en- 
chanted by the delicious air of Naples, intrusted the 
John n. government of his patrimonial territories to the 
•*^ !««• cafe of a brother and an heir. John 11., upon 
whom they devolved by the death of Alfonso without 
legitimate progeny, had been engaged during his youth 
in the turbulent revolutions of Castile, as the head of a 
strong party that opposed the domination of Alvaro de 
Luna. By marriage with the heiress of Navarre he was 
entitied, according to the usage of those times, to assume 
the title of king, and administration of government, dur- 
ing her life. But his ambitious retention of power still 
longer produced events which are the chief 

^^' ^* ' stain on his memory. Charles prince of Viana 

was, by the constitution of Navaire, entitied to succeed 

his mother. She had requested him in her testament 

not to assume the government without his 

^^' father's consent. That consent was always 
withheld. The prince raised what we ought not to caU 
a rebellion ; but was made prisoner, and remained for 
some time in captivity. John's ill disposition towards 

flateesrion mif^t be transmitted timrai^ been advanced in the preceding age by 
females, which females oonid not person- Edward III. as the fonndatlon of hit 
iQlyei^. This, as Is well known, had daim to the crown of Frauoe. 
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his son was exasperated by a step-mother, who scarcely 
disguised her intention of placing her own child on the 
throne of Aragon at the expense of the eldes1>-bom. After 
a life of perpetoal oppression^ chiefly passed in exile or 
captivity, the prince of Viana died in Catalonia, at a 
moment when that province was in open insrir- 
rection npon his acconnt. Thongh it hardly '^•^•^*^^" 
seems that the Catalans had any more general provoca^ 
tions, they persevered for more than ten years with 
inveterate obstinacy in their rebellion, offering the sove- 
reignty first to a prince of Portugal, and afterwards to 
Begnier duke of Anjou, who was destined to pass his 
life in unsuccessful competition fo? kingdoms. The king 
of Aragon behaved with great cleniency towaards these 
insurgents on their final submission. 

It is consonant to the principle of this work to pass 
lightly over the common details of history, in order to 
fix the reader's attention more fully on subjects Q^nstitu. 
of philosophical inquiry. Perhaps in no Euro- tiou*of ^* 
pean monarchy except our own was the form '^^^■s®^- 
of government more interesting than in Aragon, as a 
fortunate temperament of law and justice with the royal 
authority. So fear as anything can be pro- ^ 
nounced of its earlier period before the capture sort of r<|ai 
of Saragosa in 1118, it was a kind of regal aris- *rM*oa»*y. 
tocracy, where a small number of powerM barons elected 
their sovereign on every vacancy, though, as usual in other 
countries, out of one family; and coiisidered him as 
little more than the chief of their confederacy .■ 
These were the ricoshombres or barons, the first of the^nSs- 
order of the state. Among these the kings of J^SmT ^ 
Aragon, in subsequent, times, as they extended 
iheir dominions, shared the conquered territory iii grants 
of honours on st feudal tenure.'* For this system was 



K Alfonso m. complaiced tlu^t his 
barons wanted to bring back old times, 
qnando havia en el reyno tantos reyes 
oomo ricoB hombres. Bl&ncsb Commen- 
taria, p. Y87. The fonn of election sup- 
posed to haye been used by these bold 
barons Is well known. *' We, who are 
as good as yon, choose yon for onr king 
and lord, provided tiiat yon observe our 
laws and privUegesj and if not, not." 



Bat I do not mnch believe tlie anthen* 
ticiiy of this form of Words. See Ro- 
bertson's Charles V. voL L note 31. It 
is, however, solfidently agreeable to ib« 
q;>irit of the old govenmieitit 

h Los rioos bombrei, pcnr los fetidoA 
que tenian del rey, eran obligados tfe hb' 
gulr al rey, si yva en persona tf la guerra. 
y residir en ella tresmesesencadatm ana 
Zuiita,tf.1bL43. (Saiasosa, 16t0.) ▲ 
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fdlly established in the kingdom of Aiagon. A rico- 
liombre, as we read in Yitalis bishoj) of Hnesca, abont 
the middle of the thirteenth century,' must hold of the 
king an honour or barony capable of supporting more 
than three knights ; and this he was bound to distribute 
among his vassals in military fiefis. Once in the year he 
might be summoned with his feudataries to serve the 
sovereign for two months (Zurita says three) ; and he 
was to attend the royal coiirt, or general assembly, as a 
eoimseUor, whenever caUed upon, assisting in its judi- 
cial as well as deliberative business. In the towns and 
villages of his barony he might appoint bailiffs to admi- 
nister justice and receive penalties; but the higher 
criminal jurisdiction seems to have been reserved to the 
crown. According to Vitalis, the king could divest 
these ricoshombres of their honours at pleasure, after 
which they fell into the class of mesijadaries, or mere 
tenants in chief. But if this were constitutional in the 
reign of James I., which Blancas denies, it was not long 
permitted by that high-spirited aristocracy. By the 
General Privilege or Charter of Peter III. it is declared 
that no barony can be taken away without a just cause 
and legal sentence of the justiciary and council of barons.^ 
And the same protection was extended to the vassals of 
the ricoshombres. 
Below these superior nobles were the mesnadaries, 
Lower Corresponding to our mere tenants in chief, 
nobility, holding estates not baronial immediately from 
the crown ; and the military vassals of the high nobiliiy, 
the knights and infanzones ; a word which may be ren- 
dered by gentlemen. These had considerable privileges 
in that aristocratic government; they were exempted 
from all ''taxes, they could only be tried by the roy^ 
judges for any crime; and offences committed against 
BuTKesaes ^®^ were piuiished with additional severity." 
and "^ The ignoble classes were, as in other countries, 
P®***™^* the burgesses of towns, and the villeins or 

fief was nsoally called in Aragon all and also in Da Gange, nnder the words 

honour, qne en CastUla llamavan tierra, Infonda, Mesnadarins, kc Several illna- 

y en c^ prlndpado de Cataluna feudu. trations of these military tennres may be 

foL 46. found in the Faeroe de Aragon, espe* 

i I do not know whether this work of dally lib. 7. 

Vitalis has been printed; but there are k BiancsB Comm. p. V30. 

huge extracts bom it in Blancas's histoiy, " p. 732. 
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peasantry. Tlie peasantry seem to have been subject to 
territorial servitude, as in Franco and England. Yitalis 
says that some villeins were originally so unprotected 
that, as he expresses it, they might be divided into 
pieces by sword among the sons of their masters, till 
they were provoked to an insurrection, which ended in 
establishing certain stipulations, whence they obtained 
the denomination of villeins dd parada, or of convention.' 

Though from the twelfth century the principle of 
hereditary succession to the throne superseded, 
in Aragon as well as Castile, the original right of the ^^ 
of choosing a sovereign within the royal family, ^^^^ 
it was still founded upon one more sacred **"* 
and fundamental, that of compact. No king of Aragon 
was entitled to assume that name until he had taken a 
coronation oath, administered by the justiciary at Sara- 
gosa, to observe the laws and liberties of the realm."* 
Alfonso m., in 1286, being in France at the time of his 
£Either's death, named himself king in addressing the 
states, who immediately remonstrated on this premature 
assumption of his titie, and obtained an apology .^ Thus, 
too, Martin, having been called to the crown of Aragon 
by the cortes in 1395, was specially required not to 
exercise any authority before his coronation.** 

Blancas quotes a noble passage from the acts of cortes 
in 1451. "We have always heard of old time, and it 
is found by experience, that, seeing the great barrenness 
ot this land, and the poverty of the realm, if it were not 
for the liberties thereof, the folk would go hence to live 
and abide in other realms and lands more fruitful."' 



' Biancaa Coinin. p. f 29. 

*» Zurita, Analesde Axagon, t L fol. 104, 
t iii. fol. 76. 

P Biancn Oomm. p. 661. They ac- 
knowledged, at fhe same time, that he 
was their natoral lord, and entitled to 
reign as lawful heir to his father— so 
oddly were the hereditary and elective 
tiUes jumbled together. Zurfta, t L 
I6L 303. 

<1 Znrita, t iL foL 434. 

' Siempre havemos <yydo dezlr antiga- 
ment, 6 se troba por esperienda^ que at- 
tendida la gnmd sterllidad de aqnesta 
tierra, 6 pobreza de aqneste regno, si 
non foes por Im Ilbertades de aqnel, se 



yrlan £ biTir, y habitar las gentes tf otros 
regnos, 6 tlerras mas frutieras. p. 571. 
Aragon was, in fiict, a poor country, 
barren and ill-peopled. The kings were 
forced to go to Catalonia for money, )md 
indeed were little able to maintain ex- 
pensive contests. The wars of Peter lY 
in Sardinia, and of Alfonso V. with 
G(enoa and Naples, impoverished their 
people. A hearth-tax having been im* 
posed in 1404, it was found that there 
were 42,683 houses in Aragon, whidi, 
according to mort calculations, will give 
less than 300,000 inhabitants. In 1429, 
a similar tax being laid on, it is said that 
the number of houses was diminished in 
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This liigh spirit of freedom bad long animated the 
Aragonese. After several contests with the crown in 
the reign of James I., not to go back to earlier times, 
General ^^^^ Compelled Peter III. in 1283 to grant a 
Privilege law, Called the General Privilege, the Magna 
of 1283. ciiarta of Aragon, and perhaps a more full and 
satisfactory basis of civil liberty than our own. It 
contains b, series of provisions against arbitrary tallages, 
spoliations of property, secret process after the manner 
of the Inquisition in criminal charges, sentences of the 
justiciary without assent of the cortes, appointment of 
foreigners or Jews to judicial oflEices ; trials of accused 
persons in places beyond the kingdom, the use of 
torture, except in charges of falsifying the coin, and 
the bribery of judges. These are clsomed as the ancient 
liberties of their ooimtry. " Absolute power (mero 
imperio ^ mixtg), it is declared, never was the con- 
stitution of Aragon, nor of Valencia, nor yet of Eiba- 
gor^a, nor shall Qiere be in time to come any innovation 
made ; but only the law, custom, and privilege which 
has been anciently used in the aforesaid kingdoms." • 
The concessions extorted by our ancestof s from John, 
Privilege Henry III., and Edward I., were secured by 
of Union, the only guarantee those times could afford, 
the determination of the barons to enforce them by 
-armed confederacies. These, however, were formed 
according to emergencies, and, except in the i^onous 
commission of twenty-five conservators of Magna Oharta, 
in the last year of John, were certainly unwarranted by 
law. But the Aragonese established a positive right of 
maintaining their liberties by arms. This was con- 
tained in the Privilege of Union granted by Alfonso III. 
in 1287, after a violent conflict with his subjects ; but 
which was afterwards so completely abolished, and even 
eradicated from the records of the kingdom, that its 
precise words have never been recovered.* According 
to Zurita, it consisted of two articles : first, that in the 

Monfieqnenceofwar. Zorita, t iiL foL 189. archives of the see of Tarragonap aod 

It contains at present between 900.000 would gladly have published it, but fax 

and 700,000 inliabitants. his deference to the wisdom of fonner 

* Foeros de Aragon, foL 9 ; Zorita, it ages, which had stodionsly endeavoored 

foL 265. to destroy all recoUection of that daii- 

t Blaucas says that he had discovered gerous law. p. 662. 
a copy of the Frivilege of Union in the 
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case of the king's proceeding forcibly against any 
member of the tmion without pr^yions sentence of the 
justiciary, the rest should be absolved from their allegi- 
ance ; secondly, that he should hold cortes every year 
in Saragosa." During the two subsequent reigns of 
James II. and Alfonso lY. little pretence seems to have 
been given for the exercise of this right. But dis- 
sensions breaking out under Peter lY. in 1347, rather 
on account of his attempt to settle the crown upon his 
daughter than of any specific public grievances, the 
nobles had recourse to the Union, that last J^^^^^ 
voice, says Blancas, of an almost expiring againet 
state, fiill of weight and dignity, to chastise ^•*«'^^' 
the presumption of kings.' They assembled at Saragosa, 
and used a remarkable seal for all their public instru- 
ments, an engraving from which may be seen in the 
historian I have just quoted. It represents the king 
sitting on his throne, with the confederates kneeling in 
a suppliant attitude around, to denote their loyalty and 
unwillingness to offend. But in the background tents 
and lines of spears are discovered, as a hint of their 
ability and resolution to defend themselves. The legend 
is Sigillum Unionis Aragonum. This respectful de- 
meanour towards a sovereign against whom they were 
wagii^ war reminds us of the language held out by 
our Long Parliament before the Presbyterian party 
was overthrown. And although it has been lightly 
censured as inconsistent and hypocritical, this tone is the 
safest that men can ado^t, who, deeming themselves 
under the necessity of withstanding the reigning mo- 
narch, are anxious to avoid a change of dynasty, or sub- 
version of their constitution. These confederates were 
defeated by the king at Epila in 1348.'' But his prudence 



" Zurita» t. i. foL 322. 

* Priscam illam Unionis, qnosi mo- 
rientis reipublicee extreHiam vocem, auc- 
toritatiB ot graviu^is plenam, regum in- 
solentltB apertam Tindioem exdt&rant, 
sommft ac singulari bonomm omuinm 
consenaione. p. 689. It is remarkable 
that such strong laogo^se should have 
been tolerated under Philip IL 

J Zarita observes that the battle of 
£pila was the last fought in defence of 
public liberty, for which it was held law- 



tal of old to take up aims, and resiitt the 
king, by virtue of the Privileges of Union. 
i*or the authority of the Justiciary being 
afterwards established, the former coiy 
tentions and wars came to an end ; means 
being found to put the weak on a level 
with the powerfiil, in whidi consists the 
peace and tranquillity of all states; and 
from thence the name of Union was, by 
oonuQon consent, proscribed, t ii. foL 
226. Blancas also remarks that nothing 
could have turned out mor« advantagooitt 
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and tiie remaining strength of his opponents inducing 
him to piirsae a moderate conrse, there ensned a more 
legitimate and permanent balance of the constitution 
from this victory of the royalists. The Privilege of 
Privilege ^^o^ '^'^^ abrogated, Peter himself cutting to 
of Union piecos with his sword the original instrument. 
^^^ But in return many excellent laws for the 
provwons Security of the subject were enacted;* and 
instifeated. ^^|j. preservation was intrusted to the greatest 
officer of the kingdom, the justiciary, whose authoriiy 
and pre-eminence may in a great degree be dated from 
this period.' That watchfulness over public liberty, 
which originally belonged to the aristocracy of ricos- 
hombres, always apt to thwart the crown or to oppress 
the people, and which was afterwards maintained by the 
dangerous Privilege of Union, became the duly of a 
civil magistrate, accustomed to legal rules and re- 
sponsible for his actions, whose office and functions are 
the most pleasing feature in the constitutional history 
of Aragon. 

The justiza or justiciary of Aragon has been treated 
oooe of hy some writers as a sort of anomalous magis- 
Justiciary, tnttc, Created originally as an intermediate 
power between the king and people, to watch over the 
exercise of royal authority. But I do not perceive that 
his functions were, in any essential respect, different 
from those of the chief justice of England, divided, from 
the time of Edward I., among the judges of the King's 
Bench. We should imdervalue our own constitution 
by supposing that there did not reside in that court as 
perfect an authority to redress the subject's injuries as 
was possessed by the Aragonese magistrate. In the 
practical exercise, indeed, of this power, there was an 
abundant difference. Our English judges, more timid 
and pliant, left to the remonstrances of parliament that 
redress of grievances which very frequently lay within 
the sphere of their jurisdiction. There is, I believe, no 
recoiled instance of a habeas corpus granted in any csuse 
of illegal imprisonment by the crown or its officers 
during the continuance of &e Plantagenet dynasty. We 

to the Aragonese than their ill fbrtone at minus rex. foL 14, et aUW pamlni. 
Eplla. * Biana Comm. p. Cfl, 811; Zurita, 

■ Fnerot de Aragon. De lis, qpm Do- t IL foL 229 
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sliaU speedily lake notice of a Very different conduct in 
Aragon. 

The office of justiciary, whatever conjectural antiquity 
some have assigned to it, is not to be traced beyond the 
capture of Saragosa in 1118, when the series of magis- 
trates commences.* But for a great length of time they 
do not appear to have been particularly important ; the 
judicial authority residing in the council of ricoshombres, 
whose suffrages the justiciary collected, in order to pro- 
nounce their sentence rather than his own. A passage 
in Vitalis bishop of Huesca, whom I have already 
mentioned, shows this to have been the practice during 
the reign of James I.** Gradually, as notions of liberty 
became more definite, and laws more numerous, the 
reverence paid to their permanent interpreter grew 
stronger, and there was fortunately a succession of 
prudent and just men in that high office, through whom 
it acquired dignity and stable influence. Soon after the 
accession of James II., on some dissensions arising 
between the king and his barons, he called in the justi- 
ciary as a mediator whose sentence, says Blancas, all 
obeyed.** At a subsequent time in the same reigo the 
military orders, pretending that some of their privileges 
were violated, raised a confederacy or union against the 
king. James offered to refer the dispute to the justiciary, 
Ximenes Salanova, a man of eminent legal knowledge. 
The knights resisted his jurisdiction, alleging the ques- 
tion to be of spiritual cognizance. He decided it, 
however, against them in full cortes at Saragosa, an- 
nulled their league, and sentenced the leaders to punish- 
ment.* It was adjudged also that no appeal could lie to 
the spiritual court from a sentence of the justiciary 
passed with assent of the cortes. James II. is said to 



1> Biancae Cominent p. 638. 

° Id. p. 772. Zurita indeed refers the 
Jostidary's pre-eminence to an earlier 
date, namely, the reign of Peter IL, who 
took away a great part of the local Juris- 
dictions of the ricoshombres. t i. foL 102. 
But if I do not misunderstand the mean- 
ing of Vitalis, his testimony seems to be 
beyond dispute. By the General Priyi- 
lege pf 1283, the Justiciary was to advise 
iRith the ricoshombres in all cases where 
VOL. II. 



the king was a party against any of his 
sut()ects. Zurita. £ 281. See also f. 180. 

d p. 663. 

* Zurita, t L f. 403 ; t. ii. £ 34 ; Bian. 
p. 666. The assent of the cortes seems 
to render this In the nature of a legis- 
lative, rather than a Judicial proceeding; 
but it Is diflBcult to pronounce Huything 
about a traiwaction so remote in time, 
and in a foreign country, the native his 
torians writing rather concisely. 
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have freqnently sued Mi snlsjeots in the justiciaiy's 
court, to show his regard for legal measures ; and dming 
the reign of this good prince its authority became more 
established.' Yet it was not perhaps looked upon as 
fully equal to maintain puUic liberty against the crown, 
till in the cortes of 1348, after the Privilege of Union 
was for ever abolished, such laws were enacted, and 
such authority given to the justiciary, as proved eventu- 
ally a more adequate barrier against oppression than 
any other country could boast. All the royal as well aa 
territorial judges were bound to apply for his opinion in 
case of legal difficulties arising in their courts, which 
he was to certify within eight days. By subsequent 
statutes of the same reign it was made p^ial for any 
one to obtaiu letters £rom the king, impeding the exe- 
cution of the justiza's process, and they were declared 
null. Inferior courts were forbidden to proceed in any 
business after his prohibition.' Many other laws might 
bo cited, corroborating the authority of this great magis^ 
trate ; but there are two parts of his removal jurisdic- 
tion which deserve special notice. 

These are the processes of jurisfirma, or firma del 
^_^ derecho, and of manifestation. The former 
a jurisfinui bears some analogy to the writs of pone and 
fc tad*"*" certiorari in England, through which the Court 
of King's Bench exercises its right of with- 
drawing a suit from the jurisdiction of inferior tribunals. 
But the Aragonese jurisfirma was of more extensive 
operation. Its object wa* not only to bring a cause 
commenced in an inferior court before the justiciary^ 
but to prevent or inhibit any process from issuing against 
the person who applied for its benefit, or any molestation 
from being offered to him ; so that, as Blancas ex- 
presses it, when we have entered into a recognizance 
("firme et graviter asseveremus) before the justiciary of 
Aragon to abide the decision of law, our fortunes shall 
be protected, by the interposition of his prohibition, from 
the intolerable iniquity of the royal judges.** The pro- 

f Bianc. p. 663. James acquired the > Fneree de Aragrm: Quod In duUit 

soniame of Just, el Justiclero, by his fair oon crassfs. (xjt. 1348.) Quod impetraus 

dealings towaids his sul^jects. Znrita, (I3T2), &c. Zurlta, t. ii. foL 229. Bianco 

t U. foL 82. El Justiciero properly de- p. 671 and 811. 

notes his exeidM of dvil and criiciBal ^ p. f &L Fneros de Aragon, 1 idH 
iustioe. 
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termed manifestation afforded as ample security 
for personal lib^iy as that of jurisfirma did for property. 
^' To manifest any one/' says &e writer so often quoted, 
*< is to wrest him from the hands of the royal officers, 
that he may not suffer any illegal yiolence ; not that he 
is at liberty by this process, because the merits of his 
case are still to be inquired into ; but because he is now 
detained publicly, instead of being as it were concealed, 
and the cnarge against him is investigated, not suddenly 
or with passion, but in calmness and according to law, 
therefore this is called manifestation/ The power of 



i Est apod 'noe manifestare, renm 
mbito sumere, atque h regiis n>«iiibus 
extorquere, ne qua ipei contra Jus vis in- 
feratur. Non quod tunc reus Judicio 
liberator; niUlominiis tamen, at loqui- 
mur, de meritis cansse ad plenum oog- 
noBcitiir. Sed quod deinceps manifesto 
teneatur, quasi antea celatus extitisset; 
neoesseque deinde sii de ipsius culpA, 
ton impetu et cam ftuore, sed sedatis 
prorsus animis, et Juxta oonstitutas leges 
judicarL Ex eo autem, quod hi\]usmodi 
Judicium manifesto deprehensum, oomi- 
bus jam pateie debeat, Manifestationis 
sibi nomen arripuit p. 676. 

Ipsius Manifestationis potestas tarn 
solida est et lepentina, ut homini Jam 
collum in laqueum inaerenti subveniat 
lUius enlm pnesidio, damnatus, dum per 
leges licet, quasi experiendi Juris gratift, 
de manibus Judieum confestim extor- 
quetnr, et tu caxcerem dudtur ad id 
SBdiflcatum, ibidemque asservatur tamdiu, 
quamdiu jurene, an ii^urift, quid in eft 
cansA factum fnerit, Judicatur. Prop- 
terea career bic vulij^ lingnft, la carcol 
de los manifestados nuncupatur. p. 761. 

Fueros de Aragon, foL «0. De Mani- 
festationibusperaonamm. Independently 
of tbis right of manifestetion by writ of 
the Justiciary, there are seyeral statutes 
in the Fueros against illegal detention, or 
unnecessary severity towards prisoners. 
(De Custodift reorum, 1 163.) No Judge 
could proceed secretly in a criminal pro- 
cess ; an indispensable safeguard to pub- 
lic liberty, and one of the most salutary, 
as well as most andent, provisions in our 
own constitution. (De JudicUs.) Tor- 
ture was abolished, except in cases of 
coining false money, and then only in 



respect of vagabondi. (General Privi- 
lege of 1383.) 

Ziirita has explained the two processes 
of Jurisfirma and manifestation so per- 
spicuously, that, M the snl^ect is very 
iatexesting, and rather out of the common 
way, I shall both quote and translate tiie 
passage. Con firmar de derecho, que es 
dar caution tf estar tf Justicia, se conseden 
Uteras inhibitoriaa por el Justlda de 
Aragon, para que no puedan sur presos, 
ni privados, ni despc^Jados de su posses- 
sion, hasta que Judicialmente se conozca, 
y declMre sobre la pretension, y Justicia de 
las partes, y paresca por processo legitime, 
que se deve revocar la tal inhibition. 
Esta ta€ la suprema y i»indpal autoridad 
del Justida de Aragon desde que este 
magistrado tuvo origen, y lo que llama- 
manifestation ; porque sasC como la firma 
de derecho por privilegio general del 
reyno impide, que no puede ninguno ser 
preso, 6 agraviado contra razon y jus- 
tida, de la misma manera la mauifesta- 
don, que es otro privilegio, y remedia 
muy prindpal, tiene fuerca, quando al- 
guno es preso sin preceder processo le- 
gitime, 6 quando lo prenden de hecho 
sin orden de JusUdft; y en estos casos 
solo el Justida de Aragon, quando se 
tiene recurso al el, se interpone, mani- 
festando U preso, que es tomarlo tf sn 
mano, de poder de qualquiera Juez, aun- 
que sea el mas supremo; y es obligado 
el Justida de Aragon, y bus lugartenien- 
tes de proveer la manifestadon en el 
mismo instante, que les es pedida sin 
precader informadon ; y basta que se pida 
por qualquiere persoua que se diga pro- 
curador del que quiere que lo tengan 
por manifesto, t. ii. foL 386. " Upon a 

e2 
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ibis writ (if I may apply our term) was sttoh, as he 
elsewhere asserts, that it would rescue a man whose 
neck was in the halter. A particular prison was allotted 
to those detained for trial under this process. 

Several proofs that such admirable provisions did not 
Instances ^^^^^ * ^^^ letter in the law of Aragon appear 
of their in the two historians, Blancas and Zurita, 
appucation. ^i^Qse noble attachment to liberties, of which 
they had either witnessed or might foretell tiie extinc- 
tion, continually displays itself. I cannot help illus* 
trating this subject by two remarkable instances. The 
heir apparent of the kingdom of Aragon had a consti- 
tutional right to the lieutenancy or regency during the 
sovereign's absence from the realm, llie title and office 
indeed were permanent, though the functions must oi 
course have been superseded during the personal exercise 
of royal authority. But as neither Catalonia nor Valencia, 
which often demanded the king's presence, were con- 
sidered as parts of the kingdom, there were pretty fre- 
quent occasions for this anticipated reign of the eldest 
prince. Such a regulation was not likely to diminish 
the mutual and almost inevitable jealousies between 
kings and their heirs apparent, which have so often dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of a court and a nation. Peter IV. 
removed his eldest son, afterwards John I., from the 
lieutenancy of the kingdom. The prince entered into a 
firma del derecho before the justiciary, Dominic de 
Cerda, who, pronouncing in his favour, enjoined the 
king to replace his son in the lieutenancy as the un- 
doubted right of the eldest bom. Peter obeyed, not 

firma de derecho, whidi if to give se* another prindpal and remedial right 

curity for abiding the dedaion of the law, takes place when any one is actually ar- 

the Justiciary of Aragon Utsnes letters rested without lawfhl process; and in 

Inhibiting all persons to arrest the party, such oases only the Justiciary of Aragon, 

or deprive him of his possession, untU when recourse is had to him, interposes 

the matter shall be judicially inquired by manifetting the person arrested, that 

into, and it shall appear that such in- is, by taking him into his own hands, out 

hibition ought to be revoked. This pro- of the power of any Judge, however high 
cess and that which is called manifest* ■ in authority ; and this manifestation the 

atioi) have been the chief powers of the justiciary, or his deputies in his absence, 

justiciary, ever since the commencement are bound to issue at the same instant it 

of that nu^stracy. And as the firma de is demanded, without further inquiry ; 

derecho' by the general privilege of the and it may be demanded by any one aa 

reabn secures every man from being ar- attorney of the party requiring to ba 

rested or moleatcd against reason and manifested." 
joatke* so the manifestatloii, which is 
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only in fact, to which, as Blancas observes, the law 
compelled him, but with apparent cheerfulness.^ There 
are indeed no private persons who have so strong an 
interest in maintaining a free constitution and the civil 
liberties of their countrymen as the members of royal 
families, since none are so much exposed, in absolute 
governments, to the resentment and suspicion of a 
reigning monarch. 

John I., who had experienced the protection of law in 
his weakness, had afterwards occasion to find it inter- 
posed against his power. This king had sent some 
citizens of Saragosa to prison without form of law. They 
applied to Juan de Cerda, the justiciary, for a manifesta- 
tion. He issued his writ accordingly ; nor, says Blancas, 
could he do otherwise vdthout being subject to a heavy 
fine. The king, pretending that the justiciary was partial, 
named one of his own judges, the vice-chanceUor, as 
coadjutor. This raised a constitutional question, whether, 
on suspicion of partiality, a coadjutor to the justiciaiy 
could be appointed. The king sent a private order to 
the justiciary not to proceed to sentence upon this inter- 
locutory point until he should receive instructions in 
the council, to yrhich he was directed to repair. But 
be instantly pronounced sentence in &vour of his ex- 
clusive jurisdiction without a coadjutor. He then re- 
paired to the palace. Here the vice-chancellor, in a 
long harangue, enjoined him to suspend sentenccr till he 
bad heard tiie decision of the council. Juan de Cerda 
answered that, the case being clear, he had already pro- 
nounced upon it. This produced some expressions of 
anger from the king, who began to enter into an argu- 
ment on the merits of the question. But the justiciary 
answered that, with all deference to his majesty, he was 
bound to defend his conduct before ihe cortes, and not 
elsewhere. On a subsequent day the king, having 
drawn the justiciary to his country palace on pretence 
of hunting, renewed the conversation with the assistance 
of his ally the vice-chancellor ; but no impression was 
made on tiiie venerable magistrate, whom John at length, 
though much pressed by his advisers to violent courses, 
dismissed with civility. The king wbs probably misled 

k Zurita, uU supm. Blancas, p. elX 
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ihrotighoiit this transaction, which I have thought fit to 
draw from obscurity, not only in order to illustrate the 
privilege of manifestation, but as exhibiting an instance 
of judicial firmness and integrity, to which, in the four* 
teenth century, no country perhaps in Europe could 
offer a parallel." 

Before the cortes of 1348 it seems as if the justiciary 
^yg^ ^ might have been displaced at the king's plea- 
lasticiiurr sure. From that time he held his station for 

lield for life. ^^ g^^ ^^ ^j^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^j^ j^^^ ^^ j^g 

sometimes exacted a promise to resign upon request. 
Ximenes Cerdan, the justiciaiy in 1420, having refused 
to fulfil this engagement, Alfonso Y. gave notice to all 
his subjects not to obey him, and, notwithstanding the 
alarm which this encroachment created, eventually suc- 
ceeded in compelling him to quit his office. In 1439 
Alfonso insisted with still greater severity upon the 
execution of a promise to resign made by another jus- 
ticiary, detaining him in prison until his death. But 
the cortes of 1442 proposed a law, to which the king 
reluctantly acceded, that the justiciary should not be 
compellable to resign his office on account of any pre-» 
vious engagement he might have made." 

But lest these high powers, imparted for the preven- 
j^ ^^j tion of abuses, should liiemselves be abused, 
biii^ofthis the justiciary was responsible, in case of an 
magfstnte. my^gt sentence, to the extent of the injury in- 
fiicted ;* and was also subjected, by a statute of 1390, to 
a court of inquiry, composed of four persons chosen hy 
the king out of eight named by the cortes ; whose ofiioe 
appears to have been that of examining and reporting 
to the four estates in cortes, by whom he was ultimately 
to be acquitted or condemned. This superintendence of 
the cortes, however, being thought dilatory and incon- 
venient, a court of seventeen persons was appointed in 
1461 to hear complaints against the justiciary. Some 
alterations were afterwards made in thiis tribunal.' The 

"■ Blancn CommeDtar. nbl lapra. Zu* 1 103. These regnlatioDs were yery ao- 

lita relates the stoxy, but not so ftiUy. oeptable to the nation. In &ct, the ja»> 

* Faeroe de Aragon, foL 23; Znrita, tisa of Aragon had possesMd mudi more 

U ill. foL 140, 255. 2V2 ; ttanc. Gommeat. unlimited powers than oa|^t to be In- 

p. Toi. trusted to any single magistrate. The 

<* Faeros de Anigon, foL 26. Court of King's Bench in England, be- 

P Blancas; Zorita. t UL foL 321s t ir. lidM its ooiMiitiiig of four oo-ordin«t« 
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justiciaiy was always a knight, chosen from Ihe second 
order of nobility, the barons not being liable to personal 
pimishment. He administered the coronation oath to 
the king; and in the cortes of Aragon the jnsticiaiy 
acted as a sort of royal commissioner, opening or pro- 
roguing the assembly by the king's direction. 

No laws could be enacted or repealed, nor any tax 
imposed, without the consent of the estates duly Rights of 
assomblod.** Even as early as the reign of J3J*****^ 
Peter II., in 1205, that prince having attempted taxation. 
to impose a general tallage, the nobility and commons 
united for the preservation of their franchises ; and the 
tax was afterwkvds granted in part by the cortes/ It 
may easily be 8U][^06ed that the Aragonese were not be- 
hind other nations in statutes to secure these privileges, 
which upon the whole appear to have been more re- 
spected than in any other monarchy.* The general 
privilege of 1283 formed a Jiort of groundwork for this 
Legislation, like the Gieat Charter in England. By a 
clause in this law, cortes weie to be held every year at 
Saragosa. But under James IL their time of meetix^ 
was reduced to once in two years, and the place was left 
to the king's diseretion.^ Nor weze the cortes of Aragon 

judges, k checked t)y11ie appellant Joria- oppoaitiaB ; and llie others remonstrantt 

dictkna of (ke Exchequer Ghamlber and of the cartes in issaagalnat lieavy taxes; 

Ha«ae of Loids» and stiU wan impor- and U is mt ctear timt this rafen to 

Untly hj the ifc^ts of Jmtea. genenl vnantlioriaed taxalioa. Zurita, 



4 U49n§ Boatri, qqm da omBlbaa t iL £ 1<8 and 382. BUncaa mentiana 
atatnai^ esBeat,aataenmt JiMieri* ▼€!». that Jlfcnao V. set a tallage upon his 



towns for Ae marriage of his natural 

ovdinihus, ae canetfs eoram adhfcitfa daiq^ten, which he might have dona 

■affimgUst re ipsft oogniti at promulgati. had Cher heen lagitimate; bat they 

Unde perpetuum lUud nclbis oomparatom appealed to the JustidaiT's tribunal, and 

«st jus, «t commnmes et piAlicn leges the king receded from hi&demand. p. 701. 

neque t<dU, neque mgarl poaslnt, nisi Some instances of tyrannical condaet 

priua unlw t Bi ia popnlas una vocecomitiia ia vicdatfon of the conatltatlonal laws 

institatis sonm eA de re Uhemm fluffing oocor, as will natoraUy be mj;ppon&, in 

gium fientt; idque postea ipslua regis the annals of Zurita. The execution <tf 

a os c n a n eonprobetor. BiascB, p. ffl. Beraard Cabrera under Peter IV., t tt. 

' Znrita, LLfoLM. 1336, andthe severities inflicted m 

• Foeios de Aragon: Qnad dmm fai 4|aeea Fovia by her soo-in-<law John L, 

AngoniA removeantnt. (ajk 13»2.) De 1 301, arepeifaaps as remaikAleas any. 

prrtilbitlone ^taaarun. <13M.) De cm* « Zmite, t L 1 4a<. Jm gemenl the 

aervalfooe patrhMolL (l^L) I haire aeHlan lasted tna torn «o ilx months. 

aolyrenaikedtwolMtancesofaiWtraiy One a as mA ly wm prorogued tram time 

taxation in ZnrUa's history, wUdb is to thne, jind costtnued six years, tnm 

aingnlaiiy ftiU of tntomati^n; one, in 14M tolttS, which was complained of as 

1343, when Fteter lY. ooUected money a vidaHon of the Uw for ttieir Ueonial 

ftmn vixloiis dMa, Ihooffx not without renewaL t hr. £«. 
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less vigilant than those of Castilo in claiming a right to 
be consulted in all important deliberations of the exe- 
eutive power, or in remonstrating against abuses of 
government, or in superintending the proper expendi- 
ture of public money." A variety of provisions, intended 
to secure these parliamentary privileges and the civil 
liberties of the subject, will be foimd dispersed in the 
collection of Aragonese laws,* which may be favourably 
compared with those of our own statute-book. 
Four estates, or, as they were called, arms (brazos), 
cbrtesof formed the cortes of Aragon — ihe prelates and 
^ngpa. commanders of military orders, who passed for 
ecclesiastics;^ the barons or ricoshombres ; &e eques- 
trian order or in£emzones, and the deputies of royal 
towns/ The two former had a right of appearing by 
proxy. There was no representation of the infanzones, 
or lower nobility. But it must be remembered that 
thev were not numerous, nor was the kingdom large. 
Thirty-five are reckoned by Zurita as present in the cortes 
of 1395, and thirty-throe in those of 1412; and as upon 
both oecasioBS an oath of fealty to a new monarch was 
to be taken, I presume that nearly all the nobility of the 
kingdom were present.* The ricoshombres do not seem 
to have exceeded twelve or fourteen in number. The 

" The GHcilian war of Peter IIL was appear aa memben of the national conn- 

▼ery unpopular, because it had been- dl long before. QneaiPetronUla,inll42. 

uidertaken without consent of the barons^ smnmoned < loa perladoe, ricoshombres, 

aontvaiy to the practice of the kingdom; y cayalleros, y procnndorea de las ciu- 

poryie nfnguB negodo ardao empren- dades y TiUaa, que le juntaasen tf cortea 

diani, Om, acuerdo y oons^o de sna ricos- generates en la ciudad de Hncsca. Zurita» 

hombresi. Zurita, t. L fob 2A4. The ti. foLtU So in the cortes of ms, and 

oortes, he tells us, were usually divided on other occaaioB& 

into twopartiea, whigs and tories; estava ' Popular representation was more 

ordinariamente diyidida en dos partes, la andent in Angonr than in any other 

una que pensava procurer el benefide mooardiy. The deputies of towns ap- 

del reyno, y la otra que el servido del pear in the oorteaof 1133, aa Bobertson 

ley. tiiLfoL321. has remarked from Zurita. Hist of 

* Fueros y observandas del rqmo de Charlea V. note- 33. And this cannot 

Aragon. 8 vols, in foL Saragoea. 166Y. well be called in qoestioi^ or treated as 

The most important of these are ooUected an anomkly;. for we find them men- 

by Bhmcas, p. T60. tioned in 1143 (the passage dted in the 

^ It is saidr by soma writers that the last note), and again in 1164, when Zu- 

eecleslastical arm waa not added to the rita enumerates many of their names, 

cortes of Angon till about the year 1300. foL T4. The institution of ooncqjos, or 

But I do- not find mention in Zurita of corporate districts under a presiding 

any snch constitutional diaoge at that town, prevailed la Aragon as it did ia 

tiMe-;aDdl the prelatea, as we might ex- GastUe. 

pectfiram the analogy of other oonntriesk ^ Zurita, tULl 490 ; tlii.lT<k 
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ecclesiastical estate was not much, if at all, moie numer- 
ous. A few principal towns alone sent deputies to the 
cortes ; but their representation was very full ; eight or 
ten, and sometimes more, sat for Saragosa, and no town 
appears to have had less than four representatives. 
During the interval of the cortes a permanent commis- 
sion, varying a good deal as to numbers, but chosen out 
of the four estates, was empowered to sit with very con- 
siderable authority, receiving and managing the public 
revenue, and protecting the justiciary in his functions.^ 

The kingdom of Valencia, and principality of Cata- 
lonia, having been annexed to Aragon, the one ^ 

t X x-L ^T- 1- • Government 

by conquest, the other by marriage, were ofVaienda 
always kept distinct from it in their laws and JJ*^,^'*" 
government. Each had its cortes, composed 
of three estates, for the division of the nobility into two 
otders did not exist in either coxmtry. The Catalans 
were tenacious of their ancient usages, and averse to 
incorporation with any other people of Spain. Their 
national character was high-spirited and independent ; 
in no part of the peninsida did the territorial aristocracy 
retain, or at least pretend to, such extensive privileges,* 
and the citizens were justly proud of wealth acquired 
by industry, and of renown achieved by valour. At 
the accession of Ferdinand I., which they had not much 
desired, the Catalans obliged him to swear three times 
successively to maintain their liberties, before they 
would take the reciprocal oath of allegiance.'* For Ya- 
lencia it seems to have been a politic design of James 
the Conqueror to establish a constitution nearly analogous 
to that of Aragon, but with such limitations as he should 
impose, taking care that the nobles of the two kingdoms 
should not acquire strength by union. In the reigns 
of Peter III. and Alfonso III. one of the principal ob- 
jects contended for by the barons of Arisen was the 
establishment of their own laws in Valencia ; to which 
the kings never acceded.* They permitted however the 



V BUncn, p. 762; Zniita, 1 iU. 1 76, d Zarlta, t iJi. f. 81 

1. 182 et aU1>L • Id. t. L 1 281, SIO, 833. There was 

^ Znrita, t iL I 360. The vlUenage originally a Justiciaiy In the kingdom o) 

of the peasantry in some parte of Cata- Valencia, f. 281 ; bat this, I believe, did 

Ionia was very severe, even near the end not long oontlnn* 
of the fifteenth ceutnry. tiv. f. 327. 
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possefisions of the natives of Aiagon in the latter king- 
dom to bo govemed by the law of Aragon/ These three 
states, Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, were perpetually 
united by a law of Alfonso UI. ; and every king on his 
accession was bound to swear that he would never sepa- 
rate them.' Sometimes general cortes of the kingdoms 
and principality were convened ; bnt the members did 
not, even in this case, sit together, and were no other^ 
wise united than as ihey met in the same city.*" 

I do not mean to represent the actual condition of 
stste of society in Aragon as equally excellent with the 
pouoe. constitational laws. Relatively to other mo- 
narchies, as I have already observed, there seem to have 
been fewer excesses of itie royal prerogative in that 
kingdom. But the licentious habits of a feudal aris- 
tocracy prevailed very long. We find in history instances 
of private war between the great j^ouilies, so as to disturb 
the peace of ike whole nation, even near the close of the 
fifke^th centuiy.* The right of avenging injuries by 
arms, and the ceremony of diffidation, or solemn defiance 
of an enemy, are preserved by the laws. We even meet 
with the ancient barbarous usage of payii^ a composition 
to the kindred of a murdered man»^ The citizens of 
Saragosa were sometimes turbulent, and a refrsuctory 
nobleman sometimes defied the ministers of justice. But 
owing to the remarkable copiousness of the principal 
Aragonese historian, we find more frequent details of 
this nature than in the scantier annals of some countries. 
The internal condition of society was certainly far from 
peaceable in other parts of Europe. 

By the marriago of Ferdinand with Isabella, and by 
Hnion of ^® death of John 11. in 1479, the two ancient 
Casme^lmd and rival kingdoms of Castile and Aragon were 
'^'*®°°* for ever consolidated in the monarchy of Spain. 
There had been some difficulty in adjusting the respective 
rights of the husband and wife over Castile. In the 
middle ages it was customary for the more powerful sex 
to exercise all the rights which it derived from the 
weaker, as much in sovereignties as in private posses- 
sions. But the Castilians were determined to maintain 

f Zarita. t iL I 433. t lii. foL 230. 

K t. li f. 91. * Zurita, t !▼. foL 18». 

b Biancte, Comment p. 700; Zorita, k Fneros de Anieoo, f. 16«0, te^ 
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the posiiiye and distinct prerogatives of tlieir queen, tu 
which they attached the independence of their nation. A 
compromise therefore was concluded, by which, though, 
according to onr notions, Ferdinand obtained more than 
a due share, he might consider himself as more strictly 
limited than his father had been in Kavarre. The names 
of both were to appear jointly in their style and upon 
Ae coin, the king's taking the precedence in respect of 
hig sex. But in the royal scutcheon the arms of Castile 
were preferred on account of the kingdom's dignity. 
Isabelmhad the appointment to all civil offices in Castile ; 
the nomination to ffpiiitual benefices ran in the name of 
both. The government was to be conducted by the two 
conjointly when they were together, or by either singly 
in the province where one or other might happen to 
reside." This partition was well preserved throughout 
the life of Isabel without mutual encroachments or jea- 
lougies. So raxe an unanimity between persons ilius 
circumstanced must be attributed to the superior qualities 
of that princess, who, while she maintained a constant 
good undeirstanding with a very ambitious husband, never 
relaxed in the exercise of her paternal authoiiiy over the 
kingdoms of her ancestors. 

Ferdinand and Isabella had no sooner quenched the 
flames of civil discord in Castile than they deter- conqnest of 
mined to give an unequivocal proof to Europe Qrtnaiia. 
of the vigour which the Spanish monarchy was to display 
under their government. For maQy years an armistice 
with the Moors of Granada had been uninterrupted. 
Neither John II. nor Henry IV. had been at leisure to 
think of aggressive hostilities ; and the Moors themselves, 
a prey, like their Christian enemies, to civil war and the 
feuds of their royal family, were content with the un* 
molested enjoyment of the finest province in the penin- 
sula. If we may trust historians, the sovereigns of 
Granada were generally usurpers and tyrants. But I 
know not how to account for that vast populousness, that 
grandeur and magnificence, which distinguished the Mo* 
hammedan kingdom of Spain, without ascribing some 
measure of wisdom and beneficence to their governments. 
These southern provinces have dwindled in later times ; 

"* ZuTitft, t Iv. fol. 224 ; Marfama, L xxir. c B. 
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and in fact Spain itself is chiefly interesting to many 
trayellers for the monuments which a foreign and odious 
race of conquerors have left behind them. Granada was, 
however, disturbed by a series of revolutions about the 
time of Ferdinand's accession, which naturally encou- 
raged his designs, llie Moors, contrary to what might 
have been expected from their relative strength, were 
the aggressors by attacking a town in Andalusia." Pre- 
datoiy inroads of this nature had hitherto been only 
retaliated by the Christians. But Ferdinand was con- 
scious that his resources extended to the conquest of 
Granada, the consummation of a struggle protracted 
through nearly eight centuries. Even in the last stage 
of the Moorish dominion, exposed on every side to inva- 
sion, enfeebled by a civil dissension that led one party 
to abet the common enemy, Granada was not subdued 
without ten years of sanguinary and unremitting contest. 
Fertile beyond all the rest of Spain, that kingdom con- 
tained seventy walled towns; and the capital is said, 
almost two centuries before, to have been peopled by 
200,000 inhabitants.** Its resistance to such a force as 
that of Ferdinand is perhaps the best justification of the 
apparent negligence of earlier monarchs. But Granada 
was ultimately to undergo the yoke. The city surren- 
dered on the 2nd of January 1492 — ^an event glorious 
not only to Spain but to Christendom — and which, in 
the political combat of the two religions, seemed almost 
to counterbalance the loss of Constantinople. It raised 
the name of Ferdinand and of the new monarchy which 
he governed to high estimation throughout Europe. 
Spain appeared an equal competitor with France in the 
lists of ambition. These great kingdoms had for some 
time felt the jealousy natural to emulous neighbours. 
The house of Aragon loudly complained of the treach- 
erous policy of Louis XI. He had fomented the troubles 
of Castile, and given, not indeed an effectual aid, but all 
promises of support, to the princess Joanna, the com- 
petitor of Isabel. Bousillon, a province belonging to 
Aragon, had been pledged to France by John U. for a 
sum of money. It would be tedious to relate the subse- 
quent events, or to discuss their respective claims to its 

» Zurita, 1 iv. foL 314. <> Zurita, t ir. foL 314. 
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possession.^ At the accession of Ferdinand, Louis XI. 
still held Egnsillon, and showed little intention to resign 
it. But Charles VIII., eager to smooth every impedi- 
ment to his Italian expedition, restored the province to 
Ferdinand in 1493. Whether, by such a sacrifice, he was 
able to lull the king of Aragon into acquiescence, while 
he dethroned his relation at Naples, and alarmed for a 
moment all Italy with the apprehension of French do- 
minion, it is not within the lunits of the present work 
to inquire. } 

P Far these transactions, see Gamlen Is the most impartial French writer 1 
Hist de France, or GaiUard, 'Blvalittf de have ever read, in matten where his o%'n 
Fnoiee et ^'^spagne, t iii The latter ooontry is concerned 
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The story of Cava, daughter of cotint Julian, wlioee 
seduction by Boderio, the last Gothic king, impelled 
her &ther to invite the Moors into Spain, enters largely 
into the cycle of Castilian romance and into the grave 
narratives of every historian. It cannot, however, he 
traced in extant writings higher than the eleventh cen- 
tury, when it appears in the Chronicle of the Monk of 
Silos. There are Spanish histonans of the eighth and 
ninth centuries ; in the former, Isidore bishop of Beja 
(Pacensis), who wrote a chronicle of Spain; in the 
latter, Paulus Diaconus of Merida, Sebastian of Sala- 
pianca, and an anonymous chronicler. It does not 
appear, however, that these dwell much on Eoderic's 
reign. (See Masdeu, Historia Critica de Espana, vol. 
xiii. p. 882.) The most critical investigators of history, 
therefore, have treated the story as too apocryphal to be 
stated as a feet. A sensible writer in the History of 
Spain and Portugal, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of UseM Knowledge, has defended its proba- 
bility, quoting a passage from Ferreras, a Spanish 
writer of the eighteenth century, whose authority stands 
high, and who argues in fevour of the tradition from the 
brevity of the old chroniclers who relate the fall of 
Spain, and from the want of likelihood that Julian, who 
had hitherto defended his country with great valour, 
would have invited the Saracens, except trough some 
strong motives. This, if we are satisfied as to the last 
feet, appears plausible ; but another hypothesis has been 
suggested, and is even mentioned by one of the early 
writers, that Julian, being of Boman descent, was ill- 
affected to the Gk>thic dynasty, who had never attached 
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to lihemselves the natiYe inhabitants. This 1 cannot but 
reckon the less likely explanation of the two. Eoderic* 
who became archbishop of Toledo in 1208, and our 
earliest authority after the monk of Silos, calls Julian 
*< vir nobiLis de nolnli Gothorum prosapia ortus, illustris 
in officio Falatino, in annis exercitatus," &c. (See 
Schottus, Hispania Illustrata, ii. 63.) Few, however, 
of those who deny the truth of the story as it relates to 
Cava admit the defection of count Julian to the Moors, 
and his existence has been doubted. The two parts of 
the stoiy cohere together, and we have no better evi- 
dence for one than for the other. 

Southey, in his notes to the poem of Boderic, says, 
'* The best Spanish historians and antiquaries are per- 
suaded that l^ere is no cause for disbelieving the imi- 
form and concurrent tradition of both Moors and Chris- 
tians." But this is on the usual assumption, that those 
are the best who agree best with ourselves. Southey 
took generally the credulous side, and his critical judg- 
ment is of no superlative value. Masdeu, in learning 
and laboriousnesB the first Spanish antiquary, calls the 
story of Julian's daughter ** a ridiculous tale, framed in 
the age of romance, when histories were thrust aside 
(arrinconadas) and any love-tale was preferred to the 
most serious truth." (Hist. Crit. de Eq)ana, vol. x, p. 
223.) And when, in another passage (vol. xii. p. 6), he 
recounts the story at large, he says that the silence of 
all writers before the monk of Silos " should be suffi- 
cient in my opinion to expel from our history a romance 
so destitute of foundation, which the Arabian romancers 
doubtless invented for their ballads." 

A modem writer of extensive learning says, ** This 
&>ble, which has found its way into most of the sober 
histories of Spain, was first introduced by the monk of 
Silos, a chronicler of the eleventh century. There can 
be no doubt that he borrowed it from the Arabs, but it 
seems hard to believe that it was altogether a tale of 
their invention. There are facts in it which an Arab 
could not have invented, unless he drew them from 
Christian sources; and, as I shall show hereafter, the 
Arabs knew and consulted the writings of the Chris- 
tians." (Gayangos, History of the Mohammedan Dy- 
nasties of Spain, vol. i. p. 513.) It does not appear tO: 
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be a conclasion from this passage that the stoiy is a 
fable. For if a chronicler of the eleventh century bor- 
rowed it from the Arabs, and they again from Christian 
sources, we get over a good deal of the chasm of time. 
But if writers antecedent to the monk of Silos have 
related the Arabian invasion and the fall of Boderic 
without alluding to so important a point as the treachery 
of a great Gothic noble, it seems difficult to resist the 
inference from their silence. 

Gayangos investigates in a learned note (vol. i. p. 
537) the following points : — By whom and when was 
the name of Ilyan, the Arabic form of Julian, first intro- 
duced into Spanish history? Did such a man ever 
exist ? What were his country and religion ? Was he 
an independent prince, or a tributary to the Gothic 
monarchs ? What part did he take in the conquest of 
Spain by the Arabs ? 

The account of Julian in the Chronicon Silense ap- 
pears to Gayangos indisputably borrowed from some 
Arabian authority; and this he proves by several 
writers from the ninth century downwards, "all of 
whom mention, more or less explicitly, the existence of 
a man living in Africa, and named Ilyan, who helped 
the Arabs to make a conquest of Spain; to which J 
ought to add that the rape of Ilyan's daughter, and the 
circumstances attending it, may also be read in detail in 
the Mohammedan authors who preceded the monk of 
SUos." The result of this learned writer's investigation 
is that Ilyan really existed, that he was a Christian 
chief, settled, not in Spain, but on the African coast, 
and that he betrayed, not his country ^except indeed as 
he was probably of Spanish descent), out the interests 
of his religion, by assisting the Saracens to subjugate 
the Gothic kingdom.* 

The story of Cava is not absolutely overthrown by 
this hypothesis, though it certainly may be the inven- 
tion of some Christian or Arabian romancer. It is per- 
fectly true that of itself it contains no apparent impro- 

* The Arabian writer whom Gayangos residence of Jnlian on that side of the 

translates, one of late date, speaks of straits would not be Incompatible with 

Ilyan as goyemor of Cen^ta. but tells the his being tmly a Spaniard. Ilyan is 

story of Cava m the usual manner. The evidently not an European fonn of the 

Goths may very probably have possessed name. 
■Moe of the African coast{ so that the 
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bability. Injuries have been thus inflicted by kings, 
and thus resented by subjects. But for this very reason 
it was likely to be invented; and the unwillingness 
with which many seem to surrender so romantic a tale' 
attests the probability of its obtaining currency in an 
uncritical period. We must reject it as &]se or not, 
according as we lay stress on the negative argument 
from the silence of very early writers (oq argument, 
strong even as it is, and which would be insuperable if 
they were less brief and imperfect) and on the presump- 
tions adduced by Oayangos that Julian was not a noble 
Spaniard ; but we cannot receive this celebrated legend 
at any rate with more than a veiy sceptical assent, not 
sufficient to wan-ant us in placing it among the authentio 
facts of history. 
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HISTORY OF GERMANY TO THE DIET OF WORMS IN 1496. 

Sketch ofOeiman Histoiy under the Emperon of the House of Btacfoj — Hoaae 
of Franoonia — Heniy lY. — Honae of Saabia — Frederic BarbaroeBa — Fall of 
Henry the Lioa — Frederic IL — Extinction of Honse of Saabia — Cbanges in 
the Germanic Constitutton — Electors — Territorial Sovereignty of the Princes 

— Bodolph of Hapsbargh — State of the Empire after his Time — Caoses of 
Decline of Imperial Power — Hoose of Lnxemborg — Charles lY. — Golden 
Boll ~ House of Austria — Frederic III. — Imperial Cities — Provincial States 

— Maximilian — Diet of Worms — Abolition of private Wars — Imperial 
Chamber — Aulic Council — Bohemia — Hm^puy — Switaerland. 

After tlie deposition of Charles the Fat in 888, which 
finally soYered the connexion between France and Ger- 
many,* Amnlf, an illegitimate descendant of Charle- 
separation ^agne, obtained the throne of the latter coun- 
of Germany fry, in which he was succeeded by his son 
from France. L^^jg b ]g^^ upon the death of this prince in 
911, the German branch of that dynasty became extinct. 
There remained indeed Charles the Simple, acknow- 
ledged as king in some parts of France, but rejected in 
others, and possessing no personal claims to respect. 
The Germans therefore wisely determined to choose a 
sovereign from among tbemselYes. They were at this 
time divided into five nations, each under its own duke, 
and distinguished by difference of laws, as well as of 

■ There can be no question about this dependence of the crown in that age, 
in a general sense. But several German which had been established by the treaty 
writers of tlie time assert that both of Yerdun in 843, but proves the weak- 
Endes and Charles the Simple, rival ness of the competitors, and their want 
kings of France, acknowledged the feudal of patriotism. In Endes it is more re- 
superiority of AmnlC Charles, says Re- markable than in Charles the Simple, a 
gino, regnum quod usurpavertt ex manu man of feeble character, and a Carlovbi- 
ejus percepit. Struvius, Corpus Hist gian by birth. 

German, p. 202, 203. This acknow- b The German princes had some hesl- 
ledgment of sovereignty in Amulf king tation about the choice of Louis, but 
of Germany, who did not even pretend their partiaUty to the Carloviugian line 
to be emperor, by both the claimants of prevailed. Struvius, p. 208 : quia reges 
the throne of France, for such it virtually Froncorum semper ex uno genera pro- 
was, though they do not appear to have cedebant, says an archbishop Hatto, in 
rendered homsgd, O!umot affect th^ in- writing to the pope. 
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origin; the Franks, whose territory, comprising Fran- 
conia and tlie modem Palatinate, was considered as the 
cradle of the empire, and who seem to have arrogated 
some superiority over the rest, the Suabians, the Bava- 
rians, the Saxons, under which name the inhabitants of 
Lower Saxony alone and Westphalia were included, and 
the Lorrainers, who occupied the left bank of the Ehine 
as far as its termination. The choice of these Election of 
nations in their general assembly fell upon Comjd. 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, according to some ^^' 
writers, or at least a .man of high rank, and descended 
through females from Charlemagne." 

Conrad dying without male issue, the crown of Ger- 
many was bestowed upon Henry the Fowler, House of 
duke of Saxony, ancestor of the three Othos, saxony. ^ 
who followed him in direct succession. To FowiJr.^* 
Henry, and to the first Otho, Gennany was A.D.919, 
more indebted than to any sovereign since a.d.*936. 
Charlemagne. The conquest of Italy, and re- Jp V73 
covery of the imperial title, are indeed the othoiii. 
most brilliant trophies of Otho the Great ; but ^•^- ^^ 
he conferred far more unequivocal benefits upon his 
own country by completing what his father had begun, 
her liberation from the inroads of the Hungarians, Two 
marches, that of Misnia, erected by Henry the Fowler, 
and that of Austria, by Otho, were added to the Ger- 
manic forritories by their victories.* 

A lineal succession of four descents without the least 
opposition seems to show that the Germans were dis- 
posed to consider their monarchy as fixed in the Saxon 
family. Otho II. and III. had been chosen each in his 
father's lifetime, and during legal infancy. The formality 
of election subsisted at that time in every European 
kingdom ; and the imperfect rights of birth required a 
ratification by public assent. If at least France and 



*> vSchmidt, Hist des AUemands, t iL 
p. 288. Stravtns, Corpus Historise Ger- 
manics, p. 210. The former of these 
writers does not consider Conrad as duke 
of Franconia. 

d Many towns in Germany, especially 
on the Saxon frontier, were built by 
Henry I., who is said to have compelled 
every ninth man to take up his residence 
in them. This had a remarkable ten- 



dency to promote the improvement of 
that territory, and, combined with the 
discovery of the gold and silver mines 
of Goslar under Otho I., rendered it the 
richest and most important part of the 
empire. Struvius, p. 225 and 251; 
Schmidt, t ii. p. 322. Putter, Historical 
Development of the German Constitu- 
tion, voL i. p. 115. 
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England were hereditary monarchies in the tenth cen- 
tury, the same may surely be said of Gennany ; since 
we find the lineal succession folly as well observed in 
the last as in the former. But upon the early and un- 
expected decease of Otho III., a momentary opposition 
HemyiL was offered to Henry duke of Bavaria, a col- 
AJ>. 1002. lateral branch of the reigning family. He ob- 
tained the crown, however, by what contemporary his- 
torians call an hereditary title,* and it was not until his 
death in 1024 that the house of Saxony was deemed to 
be extinguished. 

No person had now any pretensions that could inter- 
fere with the tmbiassed suffrages of the nation ; 
Fn^nia. and accordingly a general assembly was deter- 
,Conrad n. mined by merit to elect Conrad, sumamed the 
Hen^nL Salic, a nobleman of Franconia.' From this 
Aj>. 1039. prince sprang three successive emperors, Henry 
i^D^JI* III-> IV., and V. Perhaps the imperial pre- 
Henryv. rosativcs over that insubordinate confederacy 

A J). 1106. ° ,, i-T. -x 'XT- ' 

never reached so high a point as m the reign 
of Henry III., the second emperor of the house of Fran- 
conia. It had been, as was natural, the object of all his 
predecessors, not only to render their throne hereditaiy, 
which, in effect, the nation was willing to concede, but 
to surround it with authority sufficient to control the 
leading vassals. These were the dukes of the four na- 
tions of Germany, Saxony, Bavaria, Suabia, and Fran- 
conia, and the three archbishops of the Rhenish cities, 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne. Originally, as has been 
more ftilly shown in another place, duchies, like counties, 
were temporary governments, bestowed at the pleasure 
of the crown. From this first stage they advanced to 
hereditary offices, and finally to pa&imonial fiefs. But 
theii' progress was much slower in Germany than in 
France. Under the Saxon line of emperors, it appears 
probable that, although it was usual, and consonant to 
the prevailing notions of equity, to confer a duchy upon 



* A mAzimft mnltitadiiie tox ma t Conrad was descended from a 

respondit; Henrlcom, Christi at^torlo, daughter of Otho the Great, and also 

etJareh8ereditario,regnaturum. Ditmar from Conrad I. His flrst-consin was 

apud Struvinm, p. 273. See other pas- dtike of Franconia. Stmvins; Schmidt; 

sages quoted in the same place. Schmidt, PfefTeL 
1 iL p. 410. 
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tlie nearest heir, yet no positive rule enforced this upon 
the emperor, and some instances of a contrary proceed- 
ing occurred.* But, if the royal prerogative in this 
respect stood higher than in France, there was a coun- 
tervailing principle that prohibited the emperor from 
uniting a fief to his domain, or even retaining one which 
he had possessed before his accession. Thus Otho the 
Great granted away his duchy of Saxony, and Henry II. 
that of Bavaria. Otlio the Great endeavoured to coun- 
teract the effects of this custom by conferring the 
duchies that fell into his hands upon members of his 
own family. This policy, though apparently well con- 
ceived, proved of no advantage to Otho ; his son and 
brother having mixed in several rebellions against him. 
It was revived, however, by Conrad 11. and Henry III. 
The latter was invested by his father with the two 
duchies of Suabia and Bavaria. Upon his own accession 
he retained the former for six years, and even the latter 
for a short time. The duchy of Franconia, which be- 
came vacant, he did not re-grant, but endeavoured to set 
a precedent of uniting fiefs to the domain. At another 
time, after sentence of forfeiture against the duke of 
Bavaria, he bestowed that great province on his wife, 
the empress Agnes.** He put an end altogether to the 
form of popular concurrence, which had been usual 
when the investiture of a duchy was conferred; and 
even deposed dukes by the sentence of a few princes, 
without the consent of the diet.' If we combine with 
these proofs of authority in the domestic administration 
of Henry III. his almost unlimited control over papal 
elections, or rather the right of nomination that he 
acquired, we must consider him as the most absolute 
monarch in the annals of Germany. 

These ambitious measures of Henry HI. prepared fifty 
years of calamity for his son. It is easy to Unfortunate 
perceive that the misfortunes of Henry IV. ^ign of 
were primarily occasioned by the jealousy with ^^"^ 
which repeated violations of their constitutional usages 

S Schomidt, t li. p. 393, 403. Stravlus, duchy of Bavaria to the sons of the last 

p. 214, sappoaes the hereditary rights of duke, which, however, excited a rebellio). 

dukeg to have commenced under Conrad p. 235. 

I. ; hut Schmidt is perhaps a better h Schmidt, i lii. p. 25. 3*: 

authority ; and Struviug afterwards men- i Id. p. 207. 
tions the refusal of Otho 1. to grant the 
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had inspired the nobility.* The mere circumstance of 
Henry IV.'s minority, nnder the guardianship of a 
woman, was enough to dissipate whatever power his 
father had acquired. Hanno, archbishop of Mentz, car- 
ried the young king away by force from his mother, and 
governed Germany in his name ; till another archbishop, 
Adalbert of Bremen, obtained greater influence over 
him. Through the neglect of his education, Henry 
grew up with a character not well fitted to retrieve the 
mischief of so unprotected a minority; brave indeed, 
well-natured, and affable, but dissolute beyond measure, 
A D 10Y3. ^^^ addicted to low and debauched company. 

He was soon involved in a desperate war with 
the Saxons, a nation valuing itself on its populousness 
and riches, jealous of the house of Franconia, who wore 
a crown that had belonged to their own dukes, and 
indignant at Henry's conduct in erecting fortresses 
throughout their country. 

In the progress of this war many of the chief princes 
evinced an unwillingness to support the emperor." Not- 
withstanding this, it wotild probably have terminated, 
as other rebellions had done, with no permanent loss to 
either party. But in the middle of this contest another 
far more memorable broke out with the Homan see, con- 
cerning ecclesiastical investitures. The motives of this 
famous quarrel will be explained in a different chapter 
,«H„ of the present work. Its effect in Germany 

was rmnous to Henry. A sentence, not only 
of excommunication, but of deposition, which Gregory 
YII. pronounced against him, gave a pretence to all his 
enemies, secret as well as avowed, to withdraw their 
allegiance." At the head of these was Eodolph duke of 

k In the very flret year of Henry's Henry IV.'s reign, that the ecclesiastical 

reign, while he was but six years old, the qnarrel was only secondary in the eyes 

princes of Saxony are said by Lambert of Germany. The contest against him 

of Aschaffenburg to have formed a con- was a struggle of the aristocracy, Jealouf 

spirat^ to depose him, out of resentment of the imperial prerogatives which Con- 

for the ipjuries they had sustained tnm rad II. and Henry IIL had strained to 

his father. Struvius, p. 306. St. Marc, the utmost Those who were in rebellion 

t. iii. p. 248. against Henry were not pleased with 

" Struvius. Schmidt Gregory VII. Bruno, author of a his- 

^ A parly had been already formed, toryof the Saxon war, a furious invective, 

who were meditating to depose Henry, manifests great dissatisfaction with the 

His excommunication came just in time court of Rome, which he reproaches with 

to confirm their resolutions. It appears dissimulation and venality, 
clearly, upon a little consideration of 
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Suabia, wliom an assembly of revolted princes raised to 
the throne. We may perceive, in the conditions of 
Bodolph's election, a symptom of the real principle that 
animated the German aristocracy against Henry IV. It 
was agreed that the kingdom should no longer be here- 
ditary, not conferred on the son of a reigning monarch, 
unless his merit should challenge the popular approba- 
tion.** The pope strongly encouraged this plan of render- 
ing the empire elective, by which he hoped either event- 
ually to secure the nomination of its chief for the Holy 
See, or at least, by sowing the seed of civil dissensions 
in Germany, to render Italy more independent. Henry 
IV. however displayed greater abilities in his adversity 
than his early conduct had promised. In the last of 
several decisive battles, Kodolph, though vie- ^ ^ ^^^^ 
torious, was mortally wounded; and no one 
cared to take up a gauntlet which was to be won with 
so much trouble and uncertainty. The Germans wero 
sufficiently disposed to submit ; but Eome persevered in 
her unrelenting hatred. At the close of Henry's long 
reign she excited against him his eldest son, and, after 
more than thirty years of hostility, had the satisfaction 
of wearing him down with misfortune, and casting out 
his body, as excommunicated, from its sepulchre. 

In the reign of his son Henry V, there is no event 
worthy of much attention, except the termina- Extinction of 
tion of the great contest about investitures, the house of 
At his death in 1125 the male line of the^^*^°*** 
Franconian emperors was at an end. Frederic duke of 
Suabia, grandson by his mother of Henry IV., ^^ ^^^ 
had inherited their patrimonial estates, and 
seemed to represent their dynasty. But both the last 
etmperors had so many enemies, and a disposition to 
render the crown elective prevailed so strongly among 
the leading princes, that Lothaire duke of Election of 
Saxony was elevated to the throne, though i^thaire. 
rather in a tumultuous and irregular manner .^ Lothaire, 

** Hoc etiam Ibl consensn oommunl rex proveniret : si yero non easet dlgnns 

oomprobatom, Roman! pontifids auc- regis fillus, vel si nollet eum populus. 

toritate est corroboratmn, nt regia po- quern regem facere vellet, haberet in 

testas nnlli per luereditatem, sicut antea potestate populus. . Bruno de BelloSaxo- 

ftiit consuetude, cederet, sed filius regis, nico, apud Struvlum. p. 327. 

etiamsi valde dignus esset, per electicmem P See an account of Lothaire's election 

spontaneam, non per Bocceasionis lineam, by a contemporaiy writer in Stmvim, 
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who had been enga^ged in a revolt a^dnst Heniy Y., and 
the chief of a nation that bore an inveterate hatred to 
the house of Franconia, was the natoial enemy of the 
new family that derived its importance and pretensions 
from that stock. It was the object of his reign, accord- 
ingly, to oppress the two brothers, Frederic and Conrad, 
of the Hohenstauffen or Snabian family. By this means 
he expected to secure the snccession of the empire for 
his son-in-law. Henry, sumamed the Frond, who 
married Lothaire's only child, was fourth in descent 
from Welf, son of Azon marquis of Este, by Cun^onda, 
heiress of a distinguished family, the Wel& of Altorf in 
Suabia. Her son was invested with the duchy of Bava- 
ria in 1071. His descendant, Henry the Proud, repre* 
sented also, through his mother, the ancient dukes of 
Saxony, sumamed Billung, from whom he derived the 
duchy of Luneburg. The wife of Lothedre transmitted 
to her daughter &e patrimony of Henry the Fowler, 
consisting of Hanover and Brunswic. Besides this great 
dowry, Lothaire bestowed upon his son-in4aw the duchy 
of Saxony in addition to that of Bavaria.** 

This amazing preponderance, however, tended to 
alienate the princes of Germany from Lothalre's views 
in favour of Henry; and the latter does not seem to 
have possessed abilities adequate to his eminent station. 
On the death of Lothaire in 1138 the partisans of the 
house of Suabia made a hasty and irr^nlar election of 
Conrad, in which the Saxon faction foimd itself obliged 
to acquiesce.^ The new emperor availed himself of the 
Honw of jealousy which Henry the Frond's aggrandize- 
Suabia. mcnt had excited. Under pretence that two 
Conrad m. ^^^jji^g could not legally be held by the same 

AJ>. 1138. t-r t . *'' A 

person, Henry was summoned to resign one of 
them ; and on his refiisal, the diet pronounced that he 
had incurred a forfeiture of both. Henry made but 

p. 367. See also prooft of the dissatis- title to preference, bat a sort of Inchoate 

faction of the aristocracy at the Fran- right, as in France. Spain, and England, 

conian government Schmidt, 1 iii. Lothaire signed a capitulati<« at his ac- 

p. 328. It yn» eTidehtly tlieir determl- oesalon. 

nation to render the empire tmly eleo- *! Pfeffel, Abreg6 Chronologiqne de 

tiye (Id. p. 33S) : and perhaps we may I'Histoire d'AUemagne, t i. p. 269. 

date that ftmdamental principle of the (Paris, 1YT7.) Gibbon's Antiqnitlet cf 

Oermanic constitution ftom the accession tiie House of Brunswic 

of Lothaire. PreTicosly to that era, ' Schmktt. 
birth ieens to have given not only a ftdt 
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little TeEostancd, and before Ids deaths which happened 
Boon afterwards, saw himself stripped of all his here- 
ditary as well as acquired possessions* Upon origiiiai of 
this occasion the fjEtmons names of Guelf and Sj?^,."** 
Ghibelin were first heard, which were destined 
to keep alive the flame of civil dissension in &r distant 
countries, and after their meaning had been forgotten. 
The Guelfs, or Welfs, were, as I have said, the ancestors 
of Henry, and the name has become a sort of patronymic 
in his family. The word Ghibelin is derived from Wi- 
belong, a town in Franoonia, whence the emperors of 
that Ime are said to have sprung. The house of Suabia 
were considered in Germany as representing that of 
Franconia; as the Guelfs may, williout much impro- 
priety, be deemed to represent the Saxon line." 

Though Conrad III. left a son, the choice of the 
electors fell, at his own request, npon his Fredetio 
nephew Frederic Barbarossa.' The most con- BarboroBsa. 
spicuous events of this great emperor's life belong to the 
history of Italy. At home he was feared and respected ; 
the imperial prerogatives stood as high during his reign 
as, after their previous decline, it was possible for a 
single man to carry them." But the only circumstance 
which appears memorable enough for the present sketch 
is the second fell of the GnelJfe. He^ry the Fail of 
Lion, son of Henry the Proud, had been re- ]^,«°7 *^ 
stored by Conrad III. to his father's duchy of ^ j^ '^^.^g^ 
Saxony, resigning his claim to that of Bavaria, 
which had been conferred on the margrave of Austria, 
This renunciation, which indeed was only made in his 
name during childhood, did not prevent him from urging 
the emperor Frederic to restore the whole of his birth- 
right ; and Frederic, his first-cousin, whose life he had 
saved in a sedition at Borne, was induced to comply 
with this request in 1166. Far from evincing ihat 
political jealousy which some writers impute to him, 
the emperor seems to have carried his generosity beyond 
the limits of prudence. For many years their union was 
apparently cordial. Bnt, whether it was that Henry 
took umbrage at part of Frederic's conduct,* or that 

* Stravina, p. 370 and 378. ' Frederic had obtained the succession 
t Struvius. of Wolf marqnis of Tuscany, uncle of 

* Pfeffel, p. 341. Henry the Lion, who probably considered 
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mere ambition ^rendered him itngrateM, he certainly 
abandoned his sovereigi^ in a moment of distress, refus- 
ing to give any assistance in that expedition into Lom- 
bardy which ended in the unsuccessful battle of Leg- 
nano. Frederic could not forgive this injury, and, taking 
advantage of complaints which Henry's power and 
haughtiness had produced, summoned him to answer 
charges in a general diet. The duke refused to appear, 
and, being adjudged contumacious, a sentence of confis- 
cation, similar to that which ruined his father, fell upon 
his head ; and the vast imperial fiefs that he possessed 
were shared among some potent enemies/ «He made an 
ineffectual resistance ; like his £etther, he appears to 
have owed more to fortune than to nature; and after 
three years' exile, was obliged to remain content with 
the restoration of his alodial estates in Saxony. These, 
fifty years afterwards, were converted into imperial 
fie&, and became the two duchies of the house of Bruns- 
wic, the lineal representatives of Henry the Lion, and 
inheritors of the name of Guelf." 

Notwithstanding the prevailing spirit of the German 
oligarchy, Frederic Barbarossa had found no difficulty 
in procuring the election of his son Henry, even during 
Henry VI. inSsincy, as his successor.* The fall of Henry 
Aj). 1190. ^3 Lion had greatly weakened the ducal au- 
thority in Saxony and Bavcuria ; the princes who acquired 
that title, especially in the former country, finding that 
the secular and spiritual nobility of the first class had 
taken the opportunity to raise themselves into an imme- 
diate dependence upon the empire. Henry YL came, 
therefore, to the crown with considerable advantages in 
respect of prerogative ; and these inspired him wiSi the 
bold scheme of declaring the empire hereditary. One 
is more surprised to find that he had no contemptible 
prospect of success in this attempt : fifty-two princes, 

himself as entitled to expect it. Schmidt, dedkle on a qaestion of Gennan histoiy, 

p. 42Vr I do not see that there was any pre- 

y Patter, in his ffistoiloal Det«lop* dpitancy or manifest breach of Justice in 

ment of the ConstttaUoo of the Oeiman the course of proceedings against him. 

Empire, is inclined to consider Henry Schmidt, PfelTel, and Stmvins do not 

the Lion as sacrificed to the emperor's represent the condemnation of Henry as 

Jealousy of the Guelfs, and as illegally ni^nst 

proscribed by the diet But the pro- ' Pntter, p. 220. 

vocations he had given Frederic axe nn- * Stravins, p. 418. 
deniable; and, without pretending to 
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and even wliat appears hardly credible, the See of Borne, 
tinder Clement HI., having been induced to concur in 
it. But the Saxons made so vigorous an opposition, 
that Henry did not think it advisable to persevere.** He 
procxired, however^ the election of his son Frederic, an 
infant only two years old. But, the emperor dying 
almost immediately, a powerftd body of princes, sup- 
ported by Pope Innocent HI., were desirous to with- 
draw their consent. Philip duke of Suabia, phiupand 
the late king's brother, unable to secure his othoiv. 
nephew*s succession, brought about his own ^^'^^ 
election by one pMly, while another chose Otho of 
Brunswic, younger son of Henry the Lion. This double 
election renewed the rivalry between the Guelfe and 
Ghibelins, and threw Germany into confusion for several 
years. Philip, whose pretensions appear to be the more 
legitimate of the two, gained ground upon his adversary, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the pope, till he was 
assassinated in consequence of a private resentment. 
Otho IV. reaped the benefit of a crime in which he did 
not participate, and became for some years undisputed 
sovereign. But, having offended the pope by ^^ j^os 
not entirely abandoning his imperial rights 
over Italy, he had, in the latter paxt of his reign, to con- 
tend against Frederic, son of Henry VI., who, having 
grown up to manhood, came into Germany as heir of 
the house of Suabia, and, what was not very usual in 
his own history, or that of his family, the favoured can- 
didate of the Holy See. Otho IV. had been almost 
entirely deserted except by his natural subjects, when 
his death, in 1218, removed every difficulty, and left 
Frederic 11. in the peaceable possession of Germany. 

The eventful life of Frederic 11. was chiefly passed 
in Italy. To preserve his hereditary dominions, Fj^jjerfcn 
and chastise the Lombard cities, were tLe lead- 
ing objects of his political and military career. He paid 
therefore but little attention to Germany, from which it 
waa in vain for any emperor to expect effectual assist- 
ance towards objects of his own. Careless of preroga- 

b Struvins, p. 424. Impetravit a sab- transiret, et sic in ipso termintis esset 

dltis, Hi cessante pristinft Palatinorum electionis, principiumque saccessivaB dig- 

electione, imperium in ipsins posterita- nitatis. Gervas. Tilburlens. ibidem, 
tern, distinct^ proximonun suoceasione. 
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tives which it seemed hardly wortii an effort ta preserve^ 
he sanctioned the independence of the princes, which 
may be properly dated from his reign. Li return, they 
readily elected his son Henry king of the Bomans ; and 
on his being implicated in a rebellion, deposed him with 
eqnal readiness, and substituted his brother Conrad at 
the emperor's request." But in the latter part of Fre- 
deric's reign the deadly hatred of Borne penetrated be- 
yond the Alps. After his solemn deposition in 
^Snoesof the council of Lyons, he was incapable, in 
le coundi ecclcsiastical eyes, of holding the imperial 
^ iLs ^'^^V^^' Iiuiocent IV. found however some 
' _ ' difficulty in setting up a rival emperor. Henry 
^ • lan^ve of Thuringia made an indifferent 
figure in this character. Upon his death, William 
count of Holland was chosen by the party ^adverse to 
Frederic and his son Conrad ; and affcer the emperor's 
death he had some success against the latter. It is hard 
indeed to say that any one was actually sovereign for 
twenty-two years that followed the death of Frederic 
Grand In- ^^* > * period of Contested title and universal 
terregnum. anarchy, which is usually denominated the 
Aj>. 1250. grand interregnum. On the decease of William 
A.D. 1272. of Holland, in 1256, a schism among the electors 
S^Jir' produced the double choice of Eichard earl of 
Cornwall, and Alfonso X. king of Castile. It 
seems not easy to determine which of these candidates 
had a legal majority of votes ;** but the subsequent re- 
cognition of almost all Germany, and a sort of possession 
evidenced by public acte, which have been held valid, 
as well as the genetal consent of contemporaries, may 
justify us in adding Bichard to the imperial list. The 

^ Stravins, p. 45Y. was on the dde of Richard. Perhaps we 

d The election ongfat legftlly to have nuiy collect tram the opposite statements 

been made at Frankfort Bat the elector in Struvius, p. 504, that the proxies of 

of Treves, having got possession of the Ottocar had voted for Alfonso, and that 

toven, shut out the archbishops of Mentz he did not think fit to recogpiiae their 

and Cologne, and the count palatine, on act 

pretence of apprehending violence. They There can be no doabt that Richard 

met imder the walU, and there elected was de facto sovereign of Oennaay ; and 

Richard. Afterwards Alfonso was chosen it is singular that Stray ius should asser^ 

by the votes of Treves, Saxony, and the contrary, on the authority of an in- 

Brandenburg. HUttortans differ about strument of Rodolpb, which expressly 

the vote of Ottocar king of Bohemia, designates him king, per quondam 

which would turn the scale. Some time Kicbardum regem illustrem. Struv. 

after the election it is certain that he p. 602. 
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choice indeed was ridiculous, as he possessed no taicntja 
which could compensate for his want of po-^^er ; but the 
electors attained their objects ; to perpetuate a state of 
confusion by which their own independence was con- 
solidated, and to plunder without scruple a man, like 
Didius at Home, rich and foolish enough to purchase the 
first place upon earth. 

That place indeed was now become a mockery of 
greatness. For more than two centuries, not- 
withstanding the temporary influence ofFrederic Geroiank ^ 
Barbarossa and his son, the imperial authority^ uo£^^^' 
had been in a state of gradual decay. From 
the time of Frederic II. it had bordered upon absolute 
insignificance ; and the more prudent German princes 
were slow to canvass for a dignity so little accom|;iaDied 
by respect. The changes wrought in the Gei-manio 
constitution during the period of the Suabian emjieioni 
chiefly consist in the establishment of an oligai-cliy of 
electors, and of the territorial sovereignty of the princes. 

1. At the extinction of the Franconian line by the 
death of Henry V. it was determined by the j-j^^^^^ 
German nobility to make their empire practi- ^ ' 
cally elective, admitting no right, or even natural pre- 
tension, in the eldest son of a reigning sovereign. Their 
choice upon former occasions had been made by free and 
general suffrage. But it may be presumed that each 
nation voted unanimously, and -according to the disposi- 
tion of its duke. It is probable, too, that the leaders^ 
after discussing in previous deliberations the merits of the 
several candidates, submitted their own reeolutions to the 
assembly, which would generally concur in them without 
hesitation. At the election of Lothaire, in 11 24, we find 
an evident instance of this previous choice, or, as it was 
callQd.j prcBtaxatien^ from which the electoral college of 
Germany has been derived. The princes, it is said, 
trusted the (dioice of an emperor to ten persons, in « 
whose judgment they promised to acquiesce/ lliifi pre- 
cedent was, in all likelihood, followed at all subsequent 
elections. The proofs indeed are not perfectly clear. 
But in the famous privilege of Austria, gianted by Fre- 
deric I. in 1166, he bestows a rank upon the newly- 

• Sbmyiiu, p. 357. Schmidt, tUi. p. 331. 
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created duke of tbat country, immediately afber the 
electing princes (post principes electores) ;' a strong pre- 
sumption that the right of pretaxation was not only 
established, but limited to a few definite persons. In a 
letter of Innocent III., concerning the double election 
of Philip and Otho in 1198, he asserts the latter to have 
had a majority in his fiivour of those to whom the right 
of election chiefly belongs (ad quos principaliter spectat 
electio). * And a law of Otho in 1208, if it be genuine, 
appears to fix the exclusive privilege of the seven 
electors.^ Nevertheless, so obscure is this important 
part of the Gtermanic system, that we find four ecclesi- 
astical and two secular princes concurring with the 
regular electors in the act, as reported by a contempo- 
rary writer, that creates Conrad, son of Frederic II., 
kin^ of the Romans.* This, however, may have been 
an irregular deviation from the principle already esta- 
blished. But it is admitted that all the princes retained, 
at least during the twelfth century, their consenting 
suflfrage ; like the laity in an episcopal election, whose 
approbation continued to be necessary long after the 
real power of choice had been withdrawn from them. ^ 

It is not easy to account for all the circumstances that 
gave to seven spiritual and temporal princes this distin- 
guished pre-eminence. The three archbishops, Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, were always indeed at Uie head of 
the German church. But the secular electors should 
naturally have been the dukes of four nations ; Saxony, 
Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. We find, however, 
only the first of these in the imdisputed exercise of a 
vote. It seems probable that, when the electoral princes 
came to be distinguished from the rest, their privilege 
was considered as peculiarly connected with the dis- 
charge of one of the great offices in the imperial court. 
These were attached, as early as the diet of Mentz in 
1184, to the four electors, who ever afterwards pos- 
sessed them : the duke of Saxony having then officiated 

{ Schmidt, t iii. p. 390. from the Chronicle of Francis Pippin. 

8 Pfeffel, p. 360. ^ This is manifest by the various pas 

h SchmidC t.' iv. p. 80. sages relating to the elections of Philip 

i This is not mentioned in Stravins, and Otho, quoted by Struvius, p. 428, 

or the other German writers. Bat D«- 430. See too Pfeffel, ubi supra. Schmidt, 

nina (Rivoluzioni d'ltalla, I. ix. c. 9) t. iv. p. 79. 

quotes the style of the act of election 
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as axcli-inarslial, the count palatine of the Bhine as arch- 
steward, the king of Bohemia as arch-cupbearer, and the 
margrave of Brandenburg as arch-chamberlain of the 
empire." But it still continues a problem why the 
three latter offices, with the electoral capacity as their 
incident, should not rather have been granted to the 
dukes of Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. I have seen 
no adequate explanation of this circumstance; which 
may perhaps lead us to presume that the right of pre- 
election was not quite so soon confined to the precise 
number of seven princes. The final extinction of two 
great original duchies, Franconia and Suabia, in the 
thirteenth century, left the electoral rights of the count 
palatine and the margrave of Brandenburg beyond dis- 
pute. But the dukes of Bavaria continued to claim a 
vote in opposition to the kings of Bohemia. At the 
election of Eodolph in 1272 3ie two brothers of the 
house of Wittelsbach voted separately, as count palatine 
and duke of Lower Bavaria. Ottocar was excluded upon 
this occasion ; and it was not till 1290 that the suffrage 
of Bohemia was fidly recognised. The Palatine and 
Bavarian branches, however, continued to enjoy their 
family vote conjointly, by a determination of Eodolph ; 
upon which Louis of Bavaria slightly innovated, by ren- 
dering the suffrage alternate. But the Golden Bull of 
Charles IV. put an end to all doubts on the rights of 
electoral houses, and absolutely excluded Bavaria from 
voting. The limitation to seven electors, first perhaps 
fixed by accident, came to be invested with a sort of 
mysterious importance, and certainly was considered, 
until times comparatively recent, as a fundamental law 
of the empire. ° 

2. It might appear natural to expect that an oligarchy 
of seven persons, who had thus excluded their . 
equals from all share in the election of a so- uiSuwi V 
vereign, would assume still greater authority, *^jj' ^^ 
and trespass further upon the less powerful * ^' 
vassals of the empire. But while the electors were esta- 
blishing their peculiar privilege, the class immediately 
inferior raised itself by important acquisitions of power. 

" Schmidt, t Iv. p. 78. 

? Ibid. p. 78, 598 ; Putter, p. 2Y4 ; Pfeffel, p. 436, CCS ; Straviua, p. 611. 
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The G^man dukes, even after they became hereditary, 
did not succeed in compelling the chief nobility withm 
their limits to hold their lands in fief so completely as 
the peers of Prance had done. The nobles of 8uabia 
refused to foUow their duke into the field against the 
emperor Conrad II.' Of this aristocracy the superior 
(dass were denominated princes ; an appellation which, 
affcer the eleventh century, distinguished them from the 
untitled nobility, most of whom were their vassals. 
They were constituent parts of all diets ; and though 
gradually deprived of their original participation in 
electing an emperor, possessed, in all other respects, the 
same rights as the dukes or electors. Some of them were 
fully equal to the electors in birth as well as extent of 
dominions; such as the princely houses of Austria, 
Hesse, Brunswic, and Misnia. By the division of Henry 
the Lion's vast territories, ^ and by the absolute extinction 
of the Siiabian family in the following century, a great 
many princes acquired additional wei^t. Of the ancient 
duchies, only Saxony and Bavaria remained ; the former 
of which especially was so dismembered, that it was 
vain to attempt any renewal of the ducal jurisdiction. 
That of the emperor, formerly exercised by the ooimts 
palatine, went almost equally into disuse during the 
contest between Philip and Otho IV. The princes 
accordingly had acted with sovereign independence with- 
in their own fiefe before the reign of Frederic 11. ; but 
the legal recognition of their immunities was reserved 
for two edicts of that emperor ; one, in 1220, relating to 
ecclesiastical, and the other, in 1232, to secular princes. 
By these he engaged neither to levy the customary impe- 
rial dues, nor to permit the jurisdiction of the palatine 
judges, within the limits of a state of the empire ;** coiv 
cessions that amounted to little less than an abdication 
of his own sovereignty. From this epoch the territorial 
independence of the states may be dated. 

A class of titled nobility, iiiierior to the princes, were 
the counts of the empire, who seem to have been sepa^ 
rated from the former in the twelfth century, and to 
have lost at the .same time their right of voting in the 

® Pfeffel, Ik 209. gave quite a new face to Gennany, in 

P See the arrangements made in con- Pfeffel, p. 234 ; also p. 437. 
Mqaence of Hemyt forfeitiue, whicb "i Pfeffel, p. 384 ; Putter^ p. 23a 
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diets.' In some parts of Germany, chiefly in rranconia 
and upon the Ehine, there always existed a very nn- 
merons body of lower nobility; untitled at least till 
modem times, but subject to no superior except the 
emperor. These are supposed to have become immediate^ 
after the destruction of the house of Suabia, within 
whose duchies they had been comprehended.* 

A diort interval elapsed affcer the death of Eichard of 
Cornwall before the electors could be induced, 
by the deplorable state of confusion into which iuS^$ 
Germany had Mien, to fill the imperial throne. 22*m?" I 

Their choice was however the best that could K 

have been made. It fell upon Bodolph count of Haps- 
burg, a prince of very ancient family, and of consider- 
able possessions as well in Switzerland as upon, each 
bank of the Upper Bhine, but not sufficiently powerftd 
to alarm tiie electoral oligarchy. Bodolph was brave, 

active, and just ; but his characteristic quality appears 

to have been good sense, and judgment of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Of this he gave a 

signal proof in relinquishing the favourite project of so 

many preceding emperors, and leaving Italy altogether 

to itself. At home he manifested a vigilant spirit in 

administering justice, and is said to have destroyed 

seventy strongholds of noble robbers in Thuringia and 

other parts, bringing many of the criminals to capital 

punishment.' But he wisely avoided giving offence to 

the more powerful princes ; and during his reign there 

were hardly any rebellions in Germany. 

It was a very reasonable object of every emperor to 

aggrandize his family by investing his near investment 

^ndred with vacant fie&; but no one was so of his son 

fortunate in his opportunities as Bodolph. At ^^^^ 

his .accession, Austria, Siyria, and Camiola ^^^'^ 

were in the hands of Ottocar king of Bohemia. These 

extensive and fertile countries had been formed into a 

march or margraviate, after the victories of Oi^o the 

' In ilie instramenta reUting to liie Tins* p. 611. 

election of Otho IV. tiie princes sign t Strnvins, p. 630. Coze's Hist of 

tfaiii names, Ego N. elegi et sobeeripei. House of Anstria, p. 6f . This Talnabto 

Bat the counts only as follows : Ego K. work contains a full and interesting ae> 

oonsensi et sabscripsi. Pfeffel, p. 360. count of Bodolph's reign. 

• PfefTel, p. 456 ; Putter, p. 264; Stm- 
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Great over the HungariaDfl. Frederic Barbaroeea erected 
them into a duchy, with many distinguished privileges, 
especially that of female succession, hitherto unknown 
in the feudal principalities of Germany. ** Upon the 
extinction of the house of Bambei^, which had enjoyed 
this duchy, it was granted by Frederic 11. to a cousin of 
his own name ; after whose death a disputed succession 
gave rise to several changes, and ultimately enabled 
Ottocar to gain possession of the country. Against tlus 
king of Bohemia Bodolph waged two succei^ful wars, 
Ajx 1283. ^^^ recovered the Austrian provinces, which, 
as vacant fiefe, he conferred, with the consent 
of the diet, upon his son Albert.'' 

Notwithstanding the merit and popularily of Eodolph, 
sutoofthe the electors refused to choose his son king of 
empire after the Bomans in his lifetime ; and, after bia 
^^' death, determined to avoid the appearance of 
hereditary succession, put Adolphus of Nassau upon the 
Adoiphofl. throne. There is very little to attract notice 
liber??* ^ ^® domestic history of the empire during 
A.IK1298. the nert two centuries. From Adolphus to 
?D?^oe?' Sigisnmnd every emperor had either to struggle 
ix>aUi iv! against a competitor claiming the majority of 
c£riM fv. votes at his election, or against a combination 
AO). 1347. of the electors to delhrone him. The imperial 
A.D."mi"' authority became more and more ineffective ; 
Jj^uoo y®* ^* '^^^ frequently made a subject of re- 
sigismand. proach against the emperors that they did not 
A.D. 1414. maintain a sovereignty to which no one was 
disposed to submit. 

^ The privileges of Austria were vins, p. 463. The instrmnent nms as 

granted to the margrave Heniy in 1156, follows : Dncatns AiiBtria) et Styriae, 

by way of indemnity for his restitution cum pertinentlis et terminis suis quot 

of Bavaria to Henry the Lion. The haetenus habnit, ad nomen et honorem 

territoiy between the Inn and the Ems r^nm traDsferentes, te haetenus du- 

was separated firom the latter province, catuum pradictomm ducem, de potes- 

and annexed to AustriA at this time, tatis noetrsB plenitndine et nu^ficentiA 

The dukes of Austria are declared equal spedali p^omovemus in legem, per liber* 

in rank to the palatine ardidokes (archi- tates et Jura praedictum regnum tuum 

ducibus palatinis). This expression gave pnesentis epigrammatis auctoritate do* 

a bint to the duke Bodolph IV. to as- nantes, qusB regiam deoeaat dignitatem; 

sume the title of archduke of Austria, ut tamen ex honore quem tibi libenter 

Schmidt, t UL p. 390. Frederic IL even addimus, nihil honoris et Juris nostrl 

created the duke of Austria king : a very diadematis aut imperii subtrahatur. 

curious ftct, thoue^ neither he nor his ' Struvins, p. 525; Schmidt; Coxe. 
fttooessors ever assumed the title. Stm- 
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It may appear surprising that the Germanic confe- 
deracy under the nominal supremacy of an emperor 
should have been preserved in circumstances apparently 
so calculated to dissolve it. But, besides the natural 
effect of prejudice and a famous name, there were suffi- 
cient reasons to induce the electors to preserve a form 
of government in which they bore so decided a sway. 
Accident had in a considerable degree restricted the 
electoral suffrages to seven princes. Without the col- 
lege there were houses more substantially powerful than 
any within it. The duchy of Saxony had been subdi- 
vided by repeated partitions among children, till the 
electoral right was vested in a prince who possessed 
only the small territory of Wittenberg. The great 
fanulies of Austria, Bavaria, and Luxemburg, though 
not electoral, were the real heads of the German 
body ; and though the two former lost much of their 
influence for a time through the pernicious custom of 
partition, the empire seldom looked for its head to any 
other house than one of these three. 

While the duchies and counties of Germany retained 
their original character of offices or govern- custom of 
ments, they were of course, even though con- 1*^11100. 
sidered as hereditary, not subject to partition among 
children. When they acquired the nature of fiefs, it 
was still consonant to the principles of a feudal tenure 
that the eldest son should inherit according to the law 
of primogeniture ; an inferior provision or appanage, at 
most, being reserved for the younger children. The 
law of England favoured the eldest exclusively ; that of 
France gave him great advantages. But in Germany a 
different rule began to prevail about the thirteenth cen- 
tury.^ An equal partition of the inheritance, without 
the least regard to priority of birth, was the general law 
of its principalities. Sometimes this was effected by 
undivided possession, or tenancy in common, the bro- 
thers residing together, and reigning jointly. This 
tended to preserve the integrity of dominion ; but as it 
was frequently incommodious, a more usual practice 

y Schmidt, t. It. p. 66. Pfeffel, p. 289, rale; bat I find the hoage of Baden dl-v 

maintains that partitions were not intro- vided into two branches, Baden and 

dnced till the latter end of the thirteenth Hochberg, in 1190, with ri^ts o( mutual 

oentoiy. This may be trae as a general reversion. 

g2 
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was to divide the territoiy. From such partitions are 
derived those nmnerous independent principalities of 
the same house, many of wlnoh still subsist in Ger- 
many. In 1589 there were eight reigning princes of 
the Palatine family ; and fourteen, in 1675, of that of 
Saxony.' Originally these partitions were in general 
absolute and without reversion ; but, as their effect in 
weakening families became evident, a practice was in- 
troduced of making compacts of reciprocal succession, 
by which a fief was prevented from escheating to the 
empire, until all the male posterity of the first feudatory 
should be extinct. Thus, while the German empire 
survived, all the princes of Hesse or of Saxony had re- 
ciprocal contingencies of succession, or what our lawyers 
call cross-remainders, to each other's dominions. A 
different system was gradually adopted. By the Golden 
Bull of Charles IV. the electoral territory, that is, 
the particular district to which the electoral suffrage 
was inseparably attached, became incapable of partition, 
and was to descend to the eldest son. In the fifteenth 
century the present house of Brandenburg set the first 
example of establishing primogeniture by law ; the 
principalities of Anspaoh and Bayreuth were dismem- 
bered from it for the benefit of younger branches ; but 
it was declared that all the other dominions of the family 
should for the future belong exclusively to the reigning 
elector. This politic measure was adopted in several 
other families ; but, even in the sixteenth century, the 
prejudice was not removed, and some German princes 
denounced curses on their posterity, if they should in- 
troduce the impious custom of primogeniture.' Not- 
withstanding these subdivisions, and the most remark- 
able of those which f have mentioned are of a date 
rather subsequent to the middle ages, the antagonist 
principle of consolidation by various means of acquisi- 
tion was so actively at work that several princely 
houses, especially those of HohenzoUem or Brandenburg, 
of Hesse, Wirtembui^, and the Palatinate, derive their 
importance from the same era, the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, in which the prejudice against primo- 
geniture was the strongest. And thus it will onen be 

• PfeffeUp. 289; Patter, p. 189. • Id. p. 280. 
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found in private patrimonies; Hie tendency to con- 
solidation of property works more rapidly than that to 
its disintegration by a law of gavelkind. 

Weakened by these subdivisions, Hie principalities of 
Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries shrink 
to a more and more diminutive size in the scale oi 
nations. But one family, the most illustrious of the 
former age, was less exposed to this enfeebling House of 
system. Henry VII. count of Luxemburg, a Luxemburg. 
man of much more personal merit than hereditary im-. 
portance, was elevated to the empire in 1308. Most 
part of his short reign he passed in Italy ; but he had a 
fortunate opportunity of obtaining the crown of Bo- 
hemia for his son. tiohn king of Bohemia did not lum- 
seK wear the imperial crown; but three of his de- 
scendants possessed it, with less interruption than could 
have been expected. His son Charles lY. succeeded 
Louis of Bavaria in 1347 ; not indeed without opposi- 
tion, for a double election and a civil war were matters 
of course in Germany. Charles lY. has been treated 
with more derision by his contemporaries, and conse- 
quently by later writers, than almost any prince in 
1^^^^ ; y^^ ^o ^^ remarkably succesafol in the only 
objects that he seriously pursued. Deficient in personal 
courage, insensible of humiliation, bending without 
shame to the pope, to the Italians, to the electors, so 
poor and so little reverenced as to be arrested by a 
butcher at Worms for want of paying his demand, 
Charles lY. affords a proof that a certain dexterity and 
cold-blooded perseverance may occasionally supply, in 
a sovereign, the want of more respectable qualities. He 
has been reproached with neglecting the empire. But 
he never designed to trouble himself about the empire, 
except for his private ends. He did not neglect the 
kingdom of Bohemia, to which he almost seemed to 
render Germany a province. Bohemia had been long 
considered as a fief of the empire, and indeed could pre- 
tend to an electoral vote bv no other title. Charles, 
bowever, gave the states by law the right of choosing a 
king, on l£e extinction of the royal femiily, which seems 
derogatory to the imperial prerogative.^ It was much 
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more mateiial that, upon acquiring Brandenburg, jMuily 
by conquest, and partly by a compact of succession in 
1373, he not only invested his sons with it, which was 
conformable to usage, but tried to annex that electorate 
for ever to the kingdom of Bohemia.*" He constantly 
resided at Prague, where he founded a celebrated uni- 
versity, and embellished the city with buildings* This 
kingdom, augmented also during his reign by the acqui- 
sition of Silesia, he bequeathed to his son Wenceslaus» 
for whom, by pliancy towards the electors and the court 
of. Eome, he had procured, against all recent example^ 
the imperial succession.*^ 

The reign of Charles IV. is distinguished in the con- 
GoidenBuu. stitutional history of the empire by his Golden 
A.D. 1365. Bull ; an instrument which finally ascertained 
the prerogatives of the electoral college. The Gk)lden 
Bull terminated the disputes which had arisen between 
different members of the same house as to their right of 
Bufi&age, which was declared inherent in certain defimte 
territories. The number was absolutely restrained to 
seven. The place of legal imperial elections was fixed 
at Frankfort; of coronations, at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
tiie latter ceremony was to be performed by the arch* 
bishop of Cologne. These regulations, though conso- 
nant to ancient usage, had not always been observed, 
and their neglect had sometimes excited questions as to 
the validity of elections. The dignity of elector was 
enhanced by the Golden Bull as highly as an imperial 
edict could carry it ; they were declared equal to kings, 
and conspiracy against their persons incurred the penalty 
of high treason.* Many other privileges are granted to 
render them more completely sovereign within their 
dominions. It seems extraordinary that Charles should 
have voluntarily elevated an oligarchy, £rom whose pre- 
tensions his predecessors had frequently suffered injury. 
But he had more to apprehend from the two great 
families of Bavaria and Austria, whom he relatively de- 
pressed by giving such a preponderance to the seven 

• Pfeffel. p. SYS ; Scfamidt, t iv. p. S95. solute exclusion of Bayaria. bat settted • 
d StxuTltis, p. 837. controversy of long standing between the 

* Pfeffel, p. B«S i Patter, p. 271 ; two branches of the hoose of Saxony, 
Schmidt, t iv. p. 666. The Qolden Bull Wittenberg and Laoenbeig, in fhyoar of 
not only fixed the Palatine vote, in ab- the former. 
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electors, than from any members of the college. By Us 
compact with Brandenburg he had a &ir prospect of 
adding a second vote to his own ; and there was more 
room for intrigue and management, which Charles 
always preferred to arms, with a small number, than 
with the whole body of princes. 

The next reign, nevertheless, evinced the danger of in* 
vesting the electors with such preponderating Deposition 
authority. Wenceslaus, a supine and voluptuous ^.y®****^ 
man, less respected, and more negligent of 
Germany, if possible, than his father, was regularly 
deposed by a majority of the electoral college in 1400. 
This right, if it is to be considered as a right, they had 
already used against Adolphus of Nassau in 1298, and 
against Louis of Bavaria in 1846. They chose Bobert 
count palatine .instead of Wenceslaus ; and though the 
latter did not cease to have some adherents, Bobert haa 
generally been counted among the lawful emperors.^ 
Upon his death the empire returned to the house of 
Luxemburg ; W^ioeslaus himself waiving his rights in 
favour of his brother Sigismund of Hungary.* 

The house of Austria had hitherto given but two em« 
t>eror8 to Germany, Bodolph its founder, and House of 
his son Albert, whom a successful rebellion ^^^'^ 
elevated in the place of Adolphus. Upon the death of 
Henry of Luxemburg, in 1313, Frederic, son of Albert, 
disputed the election of Louis duke of Bavaria, alleging 
a majority of genuine votes. This produced a civil 
war, in which the Austrian party were entirely worsted. 
Though they advanced no pretensions to the imperial 
dignity during the rest of the fourteenth century, the 
princes of that line added to their possessions Carinthia, 
Istria, and the Tyrol. As a counterbalance to these 
acquisitions, they lost a great part of their ancient in> 
heritance by unsuccessful wars with the Swiss. Accord^ 



f Many of the cities, besides some 
prinoes, oontiniied to recognise Wences- 
Uuis throughout the life of Robert; and 
the latter was so much considered as an 
vsorper I7 foreign states, that his am- 
bnasadoTs were reftised admittance at the 
council of Pisa. Stravias, p. 668. 

6 This election of Sigismnnd was not 
Wkcontesied: Jafl8e,or Jodocus,mai^prave 



of MoraTla» having been chosen, as Ux 
as iQ>pears, by a legal majority. How* 
ever, his death within threo mouths 
removed the difBculty ; and Josse, who 
was not crowned at Frankfort, has never 
been reck(med among the emperors, 
tbouf^ modem critics agree that his 
title was legitimate. Simvius, p. 684 ; 
PfefTel, p 612. 
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ing to the cnstom of partitiaii, bo injnrioiiB to princelj 
houses, their dominions weie divided among three 
AiiNrtn. branches: one rei^iing in Anstriay a second in 
AM, 143& Styria and the adjacent piOTinces, a third in 
the Tyrol and Alsace. This had in a considerable de- 
gree eclipsed the glory of the honse of Hapsbmg. But 
it was now its deistiny to reTive, and to enter upon a 
career of prosperity which has never since been perma- 
nently internipted. Albert duke of Austria, who had 
married Sigismnnd's only daughter, the queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, was raised to the imperial throne 
upon the death of his fether-in-law in 1437. He died 
in two years, leaying his wife pregnant with a son, Li^ 
dislaus Fosthumus, who afterwards reigned in the two 
kingdoms just mentioned ; and the choice of the electors 
lell upon Frederic duke of Styria, second-cousin of tiie 
last emperor, from whose posterity it never departed, 
except in a single instance, upon tibe extinction of his 
male line in 1740. 
Frederic TTT. reigned fifty-three years, a longer period 
than any of his predecessors ; and his personal 
FftSrioin. character was more-insignificant. Wi& better 
iS^**'^ fortune than could be expected, considering 
both these circumstances, he escaped any overt 
attempt to depose him, though such a project was some- 
times in agitation. He reigned during an interesting 
age, fuH of remarkable events, and big with others of 
more leading importance. The destruction of the Greek 
empire, and appearance of the victorious orescent upon 
the Danube, gave an unhappy distinction to the earlier 
years of his reign, and displayed his mean and pusillani- 
mous character in circumstances which demanded a 
hero. At a later season he was drawn into contentions 
with France and Burgundy, which ultimately produced 
a new iaiid more general combination of European poli- 
tics. Frederic, always poor, and scarcely able to pro- 
tect himself in Austria from the seditions of his subjects, 
or the inroads of the king of Hungary, was yet another 
founder of his family, and left weir fortunes incom- 
parably more prosperous than at his accession.*" The 

k Banke bas dmwn the character of with « diflcrimlnatlon whidi eoablea ni 
FMeric UL more foTonrably, on the to aoommt better for his sacoesa in the 
vbol*, thaa precediiig hittOTiaiui* and ottfecta which ha had ftt heart ** From 
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marriage of his son Maximilian with the heiress of Bmv 
gundy began that aggrandizement of the honse of Aus- 
tria which Frederic seems to have anticipated.* The 
electors, who had lost a good deal of their former spirit, 
and were grown sensible of the necessity of choosing a 
powerful sovereign, made no opposition to Maximilian's 
becoming king of the Eomans in his father's lifetime. 
The Austrian provinces were re-united either imder 
Frederic, or in the first years of Maximilian ; so that, at 
the close of that period which we denominate the Middle 
Ages, the German empire,*6ustained by the patrimonial 
dominions of its chief, became again considerable in the 
scale of nations, and capable of preserving a balance 
between the ambitious monarchies of France and Spain. 
The period between Bodolph and Frederic III. is dis- 
tinguished by no circumstance so interesting as the 



his youth he had been inured to trouble 
and advenily. When compelled to yield, 
he never gave np a point, and always 
gained the masteiy in the end. The 
maintenance of his prerogatives was the 
governing principle of all his actions, flie 
more because they apqnired an ideal 
value fraa their oomiection with the im- 
perial dignity. It cost him a long and 
severe straggle to allow his son to be 
crowned kii^ of the Romans; he wished 
to take the supreme authority imdivided 
with him to the grave: in no case would 
he grant Maximilian any independent 
•hare in the administration of govern- 
ment; but kq>t him, even after he was 
king, still as * son of the house;' nor 
would he ever give him anythii^ but 
the countship of CUli ; * for the rest he 
would have time enougii.' His frugality 
bordered on avarice, his slowness on 
inertness, his stubbornness on the most 
detennined selfishness; yet all these 
faults are removed from vulgarity by 
high qualities. He had at bottom a sober 
depth of Judgment, a sedate and inflex- 
ible honour; thej^^ prince, even when 
a ftigitive imploring succour, had a per- 
sonal bearing which never allowed the 
mi^esty of the empire to sink." Hist. 
Beformation (Translation), voL ii. p. 103. 
A character of such obstinate passive 
resistance was well fitted for his station 
in that age; spite of his poverty and 
veakneHb ht was hereditary sovereipi 



of extensive and fertile territories; ha 
was not loved, feared, or respected, but 
he was neoessaiy ; he was a Oerman, and 
therefore not to be exchanged for a king 
of Hungary or Bohemia; he was, not as 
Frederic of Austria, but as elected em- 
peror, the sole hope for a more setUed 
rule, for public peace, for the mainte- 
nance of a confederacy so iU held to- 
gether by any other tie. Hence he sacy 
ceeded in what seemed so difScnlt— in 
procuring the election of Maximilian as 
king of the Romans; and interested the 
Oeiman diet in m^ i ^ t^^"!'^ the Bnp> 
gnndian inheritance, the western pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, which tha 
latter's marriage brought into the house 
of Austria. 

i The ftmous device of Austria, A. E. 
L 0. XT., was first used by Frederic III., 
who adopted it on his plate, books, and 
buiUUngs. These initials stand tor, 
Austxin Est Imperare Orbi Universo; 
or, in German, AUes Erdreich 1st Os- 
terreich Unterthan: a bold assmnption 
for a man who was not safe in an inch of 
his dominions. Struvius, p. 722. He 
confirmed flie archiducal title of his 
fiunily, whidi might seem implied in 
the original grant of Frederic L ; and 
bestowed other high privileges above aU 
princes of the empire. These are enu- 
merated in Coxe's House of Austriiv, 
VOL L p. 263. 
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prosperous state of the free imperial cities, whicK had 
Progress of attained their maturity about the commence- 
ftwiBM)©. ment of that interval. We find the cities of Ger- 
^ ^ many, in the tenth century, divided into such 
as depended immediately upon the empire, which were 
usually governed by their bishop as imperial vicar, and 
such as were included in the territories of the dukes and 
counts/ Some of the former, lying principally upon 
the Bhine and in Franconia, acquired a certain degree 
of importaiace before the expiration of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Worms and Cologne dianifested a zealous attach- 
ment to Henry IV., whom they supported in despite of 
their bishops." His son Henry V. granted privileges 
of enfranchisement to the inferior townsmen or artisans, 
who had hitherto been distinguished from the upper 
class of freemen, and particularly relieved them from 
oppressive usages, which either gave the whole of their 
moveable goods to the lord upon their decease, or at 
•least enabled him to seize the best chattel as his heriot.*^ 
He took away the temporal authority of the bishop, at 
least in several instances, and restored the cities to a 
more immediate dependence upon the empire. The 
citizens were classed in companies, according to their 
several occupations ; an institution which was speedily 
adopted in other commercial countries. It does not 
appear that any German city had obtained, under this 
emperor, those privileges of choosing its own magis- 
trates, which were conceded about the same time, in a 
few instances, to those of France." Gradually, how 
ever, they began to elect councils of citizens, as a sort 
of senate and magistracy. This innovation might per* 
haps take place as early as the reign of Frederic I ; *• at 
least it was folly established in that of his grandson. 
They were at first only assistants to the imperial or 

k Pfeffel, p. 187. The Othos adopted « Schmidt, p. 24S. 
the same policy in Germany which they P In the charter granted by Frederic 
had iutrodnced in Italy, conferring the I. to Spire in 1182, confirming and en- 
temporal govemment of citiea npon the larglng that of Heniy V., though no ex- 
bishops ; probably as « counterbalance press mention is made of any manidpal 
to the lay aristocracy. Patter, p. 136 ; Jurisdiction, yet it seems implied in the 
Stmvius, p. 253. following words : Causam in dvitate Jam 
"* Schmidt, t ill p. 239. lite contestatam non episoopus aut alia 
a Schmidt, p. 242 ; Pfeffel, p. 293 ; potestas extra dvitatem determinari 
Pomontk Corps Diplomatique, 1 1. p. M. icompellet Dumont, p. lOiT. 
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episcopal bailiff, who probably continued to administer 
criminal justice. But in the thirteenth century the 
citizens, grown richer and stronger, either purchased 
the jurisdiction, or usurped it through the lord's neglect, 
or drove out the bailiff by force.'* The great revolution 
in Franconia and Suabia occasioned by the fall of the 
Hohenstaufifen family completed the victory of the 
cities. Those which had depended upon mediate lords 
became immediately connected with the empire; and 
with the empire in its state of feebleness, when an occa* 
sional present of money would easily induce its chief to 
acquiesce in any claims of immunity which the citizens 
might prefer. 

It was a natural oonsequence of the importance which 
the free citizens had reached, and of their immediacy, 
that they were admitted to a place in the diets, or 
general meetings of the confederacy. They were tacitly 
acknowledged to be equally sovereign wiUi the electors 
and princes. No proof exists of any law by which they 
were adopted into the diet. We find it said that Eo-* 
dolph of Hapsburg, in 1291, renewed his oath with the 
princes, lordis, and cities. Under the emperor Henry 
Vn. there is unequivocal mention of the three orders 
composing the diet; electors, piinces, and deputies from 
cities/ ^d in 1344 they appear as a third disdnct col- 
lege in the diet of Frankfort.* 

The inhabitants of these free cities always preserved 
their respect for the emperor, and gave him much less 
vexation than his other subjects* He was indeed their 
natural friend. But the nobility and prelates were their 
natural enemies; and the western parts of Germany 
were the scenes of iixeconcileable warfare between the 
possessors of fortified castles and the inhabitants of for« 
tified cities. Each party was frequently the a^ressor. 
The nobles were too often mere robbers, who lived upon 
the plunder of travellers. But the citizens were almost 
equally inattentive to the rights of others. It was their 
policy to offer the privileges of burghership to all 
strangers. The peasantry of feudal lords, flying to a 

4 Schmidt* t It. p. 96 ; Pfeffel, p. 441. sita et de prMtandis servitils in Ttaliam 

' M«DBit ibi rex lex hebdovnadlbns diqponeiido. Anctor apod Schmidt, t vl. 

«Qm prindpilnis electoribos et alils prin- p. 31. 

dp{basetcivitatommm<»iff,deraotran« •PC^elp.55X 
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neighbouring town, found an asylnm constantly open. 
A multitude of aliens, thus seeking as it were sanctuaryy 
dwelt in the suburbs or liberties, between the 'city walls 
and the palisades which bounded the territory. Hence 
they were called Ffskhlbiiiger, or burgesses of the pali- 
sades ; and this encroachment on the rights of the no- 
bility was positively, but vainly, prohibited by several 
imperial edicts, especially the Golden Bull. Anol^er 
class were the Ausburger, or outburghers, who had 
been admitted to privileges of citizenship, though resi- 
dent at a distance, and pretended in consequence to be 
exempted from all dues to their original feudal supe- 
riors. If a lord resisted so unreasonable a claim, he 
incurred the danger of bringing down upon himseK the 
vengeance of the citizens. Theae outbur^ers are in 
ffeneral classed under the general name of Pfahlburger 
by contemporaxy writers.* 

As the towns were conscious of the hatred which the 
Letgoes of nobility bore towards them, it was their interest 
tbedtiM. ^ make a common cause, and render mutual 
assistance. From this necessity of maintaining, by 
united exertions, their general liberty, the German 
cities never suffered the petty jealousies, which might 
no doubt exist among them, to ripen into such deadly 
feuds as sullied the glory, and ultmiately destroyed the 
freedom, of Lombardy. They withstood the bishops 
and barons by confederacies of their own, framed ex- 
pressly to secure their commerce against rapine, or 
unjust exactions of toll. More than sixty cities, with 
thiee ecclesiastical electors at their head, formed the 
league of the Ehine, in 1255, to repel the inferior 
nobility, who, having now become immediate, abused 
tiiat independence by perpetual robberies.* The Hanse- 
atic Union owes its origm to no other cause, and may 
be traced perhaps to rather a higher date. About the 
year 1370 a league was formed, which, though it did 
not continue so long, seems to have produced more 
striking effects in Germany. The cities of Suabia and 
the BMne united themselves in a strict confederacy 
against the princes, and especially the funilies of Wir- 

t Schmidt, t fy. p. 98; t vi. p. Y6; this word. 
PfeffeU p. 402 ; Da Cange, Gloas. y. » Struvlas, p. 498 ; Schmidt, t ivw 
FAOilbllrger. Frabouxg is derlTvd from p.101; FfeireUp.4l«. 
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temburg and Bavaria. It ifi said that the emperor 
Wenceslaus secretly abetted their projects. The recent 
successes of the Swiss, who had now almost established 
their republic, inspired their neighbours in the empire 
with expectations which the event did not realize ; for 
they were defeated in this war, and ultimately compelled 
to relinquish their league. Counter-associations were 
formed by the nobles, styled Society of St. George, St. 
William, the Lion, or the Panther." 

The spirit of political liberty was not confined to the 
free inmiediate cities. In all tilie German prin- provincial 
cipalities a form of limited moijiarchy prevailed, statw of the 
reflecting, on a reduced scale, the general con- *™^ ' 
stitution of the empire. As the emperors shared their 
legislative sovereignty with the diet, so all the princes 
who belonged to that assembly had their own provincial 
states, composed of their feudal vassals and of their 
mediate towns within their territory. No tax could be 
imposed without consent of the states; and, in some 
countries, the prince was obliged to account for the 
proper disposition of the money granted. In all mat- 
ters of importance affecting the principality, and espe- 
cially in cases of partition, it was necessary to consult 
them ; and they sometimes decided between competitors 
in a disputed succession, though this indeed more strictly 
belonged to the emperor. The provincial states con- 
curred with the prince in maldng laws, except such as 
were enacted by -ttie general diet. The city of Wtirtz- 
burg, in the fourteenth century, tells its bishop that, if 
a lord would make any new ordinance, the custom is 
that he must consult the citizens, who have always 
opposed his innovating upon the ancient laws without 
their consent.^ 

The ancient imperial domain, or possessions which 
belonged to the chief of the empire as such, had 
originally been very extensive. Besides large ©f tSTim? 
estates in every province, the territory upon ^Jjj|^^ 
each bank of the Imine, afterwards occupied by 
the counts palatine and ecclesiastical electors, was, until 
the thirteenth century, an exclusive property of the 

* Strnviiu, p. 649 ; Pfefifel, p. 686 ; p. 293. 
Sflbmidt, t Y. p.10; t. Tl. p. 78. Patter, 7 Schmidt, t. yL p. 8. Patter, p. 23C 
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emperor. This imperial domain was deemed so ade- 
quate to the support of his dignity tliat it was usual, if 
not obligatory, for him to grant away his patrimonial 
domains upon his election. But the necessities of Fre- 
deric II., and the long confusion that ensued upon his 
death, caused the domain to be almost entirely dissi* 
pated. Eodolph made some eflforts to retrieve it, but 
too late ; and the poor remains of what had belonged to 
Charlemagne and Otho were alienated by Charles IV." 
This produced a necessary change in that part of the 
constitution which deprived an emperor of hereditary 
possessions. It was, however, some time before it took 
place. Even Albert I. conferred the duchy of Austria 
upon his son, when he was chosen emperor.' Louis of 
!E^varia was the first who retained his hereditary domi* 
nions, and made them his residence.^ Charles lY. and 
Wenceslaus lived almost wholly in Bohemia, Sigismund 
chiefly in Hungary, Frederic HE. in Austria. This 
residence in their hereditary countries, while it seemed 
rather to lower the imperial dignity, and to lessen their 
connexion with the general confederacy, gave them 
intrinsic power and influence. If the emperors of the 
houses of Luxemburg and Austria were not like the 
Conrads and Frederics, they were at least very superior 
in importance to the WOHams and Adolphuses of the 
thirteenth century. 

The accession of Maximilian nearly coincides with the 
Accession of expedition of Charles Vin. against Naples ; 
Maximuian. and I should here close the German' history of 
Worms. the middle age, were it not for the great epoch 
A.D. 1496. which is made by the diet of Worms in 1495. 
This assembly is celebrated for the establishment of a 
perpetual public peace, and of a paramount court of 
justice, the Imperial Chamber. 

The same causes which produced continual hostilities 
Establish- among the French nobility were not likely to 
ment of operate less powerfully on the Germans, equally 
pu cpeace. ^j^j.jj^^ y^^ ^j^^jj. neighbours, and rather less 

* Pfeffel, p. 580. for the domain. Instead of granting it 

* Id. p. 494. Stravins, p. 646. away ; so completely was the publio 
l> Stravitts, p. 611. In the capitulation policy of the empire reversed. Schmi4^ 

of Robert it was expressly provided t. v. p. 44. 
that he should retain any escheated fief 
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civilized. But wliile the imperial government vraa still 
vigorous, they were kept under some restraint. We find 
Henry III., the most powerful of the Franconian em- 
perors, forbidding all private defiances, and esteblishing 
solemnly a general peace." After his timQ the natural 
tendency of manners overpowered all attempts to coerca 
it, and private war raged without limita in Ihe empire. 
Frederic L endeavoured to represB it by a regulation 
which admitted its legality. This was the law of de- 
fiance (jus diffidationis), which required a solemn de- 
claration of war, and three days' notice, before the 
commencement of hostile measures. All persons con- 
travening this provision were deemed robbers and not 
legitimate enemies.** Frederic II. carried the restraint 
farther, and limited the right of self-redresa to caaee 
where justice could not be obtained. Unfortunately 
there was, in later times, no sufficient provision for 
rendering justice. The German empire indeed had 
now assumed so peculiar a character, and the mass of 
states which composed it were in bo many respects 
sovereign within their own territories, that wara, unlees 
in themselves unjust, could not be made a subject of 
reproach against them, nor considered, strictly speaking, 
as private. It was certainly most desirable to put an 
end to them by common agreement, and by the only 
means that could render war tmnecessary, the establish- 
ment of a supreme jurisdiction. War indeed, legally 
undertaken, was not the only nor the severest grievance. 
A very large proportion of the rural nobility lived by 
robbery.* Their castles, as the ruins still bear witness, 
were erected upon inaccessible hills, and in defiles that 
command the public road. An archbishop of Cologne 
having built a fortress of this kind, the govemor in- 
quired how he was to maintain himself, no revenue 
having been assigned for that purpose : the prelate only 
desired him to remark that the castle was situated near 
the jimction of four roads.' As commerce ] nor eased. 



* Pfeffel, p. 212. et oppfdnlii dcialnanttir, quontM m/^^n^ 

d Schmidt, t. fv. p. 108, et infra ; part UUroeiTiiG dtdiiur, nobitca censcDt, 

rfeifel, p. 340 ; Putter, p. 206. Pet de Andlo, apiid Scbmidt, t. v. p. 490, 

' German! atque Alemaimi, qaihns t Quern cum offlclatus suu£ tnterro 

census patrimonii ad victum suppetit, et gans, de quo ciAlrum do^c^ret retlnere^ 

hofl qui procul urbibus, aut qui castelliA cum annuls careret Tedmbii3> dii^HaT 
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and the example of French and Italian civilization 
rendered the Germans more sensible to their own 
rudeness, the preservation of public peace was londly 
demanded. Every diet nnder Frederic HI. prc^essed 
to occupy itself with the two great objects of domestic 
reformation, peace and law. Temporary cessations, 
during which all private hostility was illegal, were 
sometimes enacted ; and, if observed, which may weU be 
doubted, might contribute to accustom men to habits of 
greater tranquillity. The leagues of the cities were 
probably more efficacious checks upon the disturbers of 
order. In 1486 a ten years' peace was proclaimed, and 
before the expiration of this period the perpetual aboli- 
tion of the right of defiance was happily accomplished 
in the diet of Worms.' 

These wars, incessantly waged by the states of Oer- 
many, seldom ended in conquest. Very few princely 
houses of the middle ages were a^randized by such 
means. That small and independent nobility, the 
counts and knights of the empire whom the revolutions 
of our own age have annihilated, stood through the 
storms of centuries with little diminution of their 
numbers. An incursion into the enemy's territory, a 
pitched battle, a siege, a treaty, are the general circum- 
stances of the minor wars of the middle ages, as £Bir as- 
they appear in history. Before the invention of artillery, 
a strongly fortified castle, or walled city, was hardly 
reduced except by fEunine, which a besieging army, 
wasting improvidently its means of subsistence, was 
fiiU as likely to feel. That invention altered the con- 
dition of society, and introduced an inequality of forces, 
that rendered war more inevitably ruinous to the in- 
ferior party. Its first and most beneficial effect was to 
bring the plundering class of the nobility into control ; 
their castles were more easily taken, and it became their 
interest to deserve the protection of law. A few of 
these continued to follow their old profession after the 
diet of Worms; but they were soon overpowered by the 
more efficient police established under Maximilian. 



rapoiidlMe: Qiutiwr vim font inm cas- > Scfamidt, t. ir. p. 116; t. t. p. 838, 
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The next object of tlie diet was to provide an effectual 
remedy for private wrongs wliich might euper- imperial 
sede all pretence for taJcing up ai*mjs. The c*^*™^*^-' 
administration of justice had always been a high prero- 
gative as well as bounden duty of the emperors. It was 
exercised originally by themselveK in pereon, or by the 
count palatine, the judge who always attended their 
court. In the provinces of Germany the dukes were 
intrusted with this duty ; but, in order to control their 
influence, Otho the Great appointed provincial counte 
palatine, whose jurisdiction was in Bome respects exclu- 
sive of that still possessed by the dukes. As the latter 
became more independent of the empire, the provincial 
coimts palatine lost the importance of their office, though 
their name may be traced to the t-v^^lfth and thirteenth 
centuries.** The ordinary administration of Justice by 
the emperors went into disuse ; in ca&;es where states of 
the empire were concerned, it appertained to the diet, 
or to a special court of princes. The first attempt to 
re-establish an imperial tribunal was made by Frederic 
II. in a diet held at Mentz in 1235. A judge of the 
court was appointed to sit daily, with certain asseBSorH, 
half nobles, half lawyers, and with jurisdiction over all 
causes where princes of the empire were not con- 
cerned.' Eodolph of Hapsburg endeavoured to give 
efficacy to this judicature ; but after his reign it under- 
went the fate of all those parts of the Germanic constitu- 
tion which maintained the prerogati^^es of the emperors. 
Sigismund endeavoured to revive this tribunal ; but as 
he did not render it permanent, nor fix the place of its 
sittings, it produced little other good thun as it excited 
an earnest anxiety for a regular system. This system, 
delayed throughout the reign of Frederic 111., was re- 
served for the first diet of his son.^ 

The Imperial Chamber, such wa^ t!ie name of the new 
tribunal, consisted, at its original injf^titution, of a chitf 
judge, who was to be chosen amting the princes or 
counts, and of sixteen assessors, partly of noble or 
equestrian rank, partly professors of law. They wera 
named by the emperor with the approbation of the dieL 

h Pfcffel, p. 180. k FrelTel, t, U. p. EO* 
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ITie functions of ttie Imperial Chamber were cliiefly the 
two following. They exorcised an appellant jurisdiction 
over causes that had been decided by the tribunaLs 
established in states of the empire. But their jurisdic- 
tion in private causes was merely appellant. According 
to the original law of Germany, no man coiQd be sued 
except in the nation or province to which he belonged. 
The early emperors travelled from one part of their 
dominions to another, in order to render justice con- 
sistently with this fundamental privilege. When the 
Luxemburg emperors £xed their residence in Bohemia, 
the jurisdiction of the imperial court in the first instance 
woiQd have ceased of itself by the operation of this 
ancient rule. It was not, however, strictly complied 
with ; and it is said that the emperors had a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the provincial tribunals even in private 
causes. They divested themselves, nevertheless, of this 
right by granting privileges de non evocando ; so that no 
subject of a state which enjoyed such a privilege could 
be summoned into the imperial court. All the electors 
possessed this exemption by the terms of the Golden 
Bull ; and it was specially granted to the burgraves of 
Nuremberg, and some other princes. This matter was 
finally setfled at the diet of Worms ; and the Imperial 
Chamber was positively restricted from taking cogniz-: 
ance of any causes in the first instance, even where a 
state of the empire was one of the parties. It was 
enacted, to obviate the denial of justice that appeared 
likely to result from the regulation in the latter case, 
that every elector and prince should establish a tribunal 
in his own dominions, where suits against himself might 
be entertained." 

The second part of the chamber's jurisdiction related 
to disputes between two states of the empire. But these 
two could only come before it by way of appeal. During 
the period of anarchy which preceded the establishment 
of its jurisdiction, a custom was introduced, in order to 
prevent the constant recurrence of hostilities, of referring 
the quarrels of states to certain arbitrators, called Aus- 
tregues, chosen among states of the same rank. This 
conventional reference became so popular that the 

m Schmidt, t t. p. 373 \ Putter, p. 3Y2. 
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princes would not consent to abandon it on the in- 
stitution of the Imperial Chamber ; biit» on the con- 
trary, it was changed into an invariable and universal 
law, that all disputes between different states mxxet, 
in the first instance, be submitted to the arbitration ot 
Austregues." 

The sentences of the chamber would have been very 
idly pronounced, if means had not been de- Egtabifsii- 
vised to carry them into execution. In earlier tn^t of 
times the want of coercive process had been ^^^^^' 
more felt than that of actucd jurisdiction. For a few 
years after the establishment of the chamber this de- 
ficiency was not supplied. But in 1601 an institutioni 
originally planned under Wenceslaus, and attempted by 
Albert II., was carried into effect. The empire^ wiili 
the exception of the electorates and the AuBtiian domi- 
nions, was divided into six circles ; each of which had 
its council of states, its director whof^e province it was 
to convoke them, and its military force to compel obe- 
dience. In 1612 four more circles were added, compre- 
hending those states which had been excluded in the 
first division. It was the business of the police of the 
circles to enforce the execution of sentences pronounced 
by the Imperial Chamber against refractory states of the 
empire.* 

As the judges of the Imperial Chamber were appointed 
with the consent of the diet, and held their jiuUc 
sittings in a free imperial city, its eatablieh- *^™»*=*^ 
ment seemed rather to encroach on the ancient preroga^ 
tives of the emperors. Maximilian expressly reserved 
these in consenting to the new tribunal. And, in order 
to revive them, he soon afterwards instituted an Aulic 
Council at Vienna, composed of judges appointed by 
himself, and under the political control of the Austrian 
government. Though some German patriots regarded 
this tribunal with jealousy, it continued until the dis- 
solution of the empire. The Aulic Council had, in all 
cases, a concurrent jurisdiction with the Imperial 
Chamber ; an exclusive one in feudal and eome other 
causes. But it was equally confined to cases of appeal ; 
and these, by multiplied privileges de non appellando. 



' Patter, p. 361 ; Pfeifel, p. 452. 
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gi-anted to the electoral and Btiperior princely honseSy 
were gradually reduced into moderate compass.' 

The Germanic constitution may be reckoned complete, 
as to all its essential characteristics, in the reign of 
Maximilian. In later times, and especially by the 
treaty of Westphalia, it underwent several modifications. 
Whatever might be its defects, and many of them seem 
to have been susceptible of reformation without destroy- 
ing the system of government, it had one invaluable 
excellence : it protected the rights of the weaker against 
the stronger powers. The law of nations was first 
taught in Germany, and grew out of the public law of 
the empire. To narrow, as far as possible, the rights of 
war and of conquest, was a natural principle of those 
who belonged to petty states, and had nothing to tempt 
them in ambition. No revolution of our own eventful 
age, except the fall of the ancient French system of 
government, has been so extensive, or so likely to 
produce important consequences, as the spontaneous 
dissolution of the German empire. Whether the new 
confederacy that has been substituted for that venerable 
constitution will be equally favourable to peace, justice, 
and liberty, is among the most interesting and difficult 
problems that can occupy a philosophical observer.'* 

At the accession of Conrad I. Germany had by 
Limits of no means reached its present extent on the 
the empire, eastern frontier. Henry the Fowler and the 
Othos made great acquisitions upon that side. But 
tribes of Sclavonian origin, generally called Venedio, 
or, less properly, Vandal, occupied the northern coast 
from the Elbe to the Vistula, lliese were independent, 
and formidable both to the kings of Denmark and 
princes of Germany, till, in the reign of Frederic Bar- 
barossa, two of the latter, Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, and Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenbmg, 
subdued Mecklenburg and Pomerania, which afterwai ds 
became duchies of the empire. Bohemia was iiu 
doubtedly subject, in a feudal sense, to Frederic 1. and 
his successors ; though its connexion with Germany was 
always slight. The emperors sometimes assumed a 

9 Patter, p. 357 ; PfefTel, p. 102. 
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sovereignty over Denmark, Hungary, and Poland. But 
what they gained upon this quarter was compensated 
by the gradual separation of the Netherlands from their 
dommion, and by the still more complete loss of the 
kingdom of Aries. The house of Burgundy possessed 
most part of the former, and paid as little regard as pos- 
sible to the imperial supremacy; though the German 
diets in the reign of Maximilian still continued to treat 
the Netherlands as equally subject to their lawful con- 
trol with the states on the right bank of the Bhine. 
But the provinces between the Ehone and the Alps 
were absolutely separated ; Switzerland had completely 
succeeded in establishing her own independence ; and 
the kings of France no longer sought even the cere- 
mony of an imperial investiture for Dauphine and 
Provence. 

Bohemia, which received the Christian faith in the 
tenth century, was elevated to the rank of a Boiiemiar- 
kingdom near the end of the twelfth. The itsconstito- 
dukes and kings of Bohemia were feudally de- **^°' 
pendent upon the emperors, from whom they received 
investiture. They possessed, in return, a suffrage 
among the seven electors, and held one of the great 
offices in the imperial court. But separated by a ram- 
part of mountains, by a difference of origin and language, 
and perhaps by national prejudices, from Germany, the 
Bohemians wi^drew as feir as possible from the general 
politics of the confederacy. The kings obtained dis- 
pensations from attending the diets of the empire, nor 
were they able to reinstate themselves in the privilege 
thus abandoned till the beginning of the last century.' 
The government of this kingdom, in a very slight de- 
gree partaking of the feudal character,* bore rather a 
resemblance to that of Poland ; but the nobility were 
divided into two classes, the baronial and the equestrian, 
and the burghers formed a third state in the national 
diet. For the peasantry, they were in a condition of 
servitude, or predial vUleinage. The royal authority 

* PfeflTel, t ii. p. 497. bemian pivtefltant, who fled to HcllAod 

* Bona ipfiornm totft Bohemift plera- after the nibversioii of the civil and re- 
que omnia hereditaria sunt sen alodi- liglous liberties of his conntiy by th« 
alia, perpanca feudalia. Stransky, Retip. fatal battle of Pragae in 1821. 
Bobanica. p. 392. Stransky was a Bo- 
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was lestrained by a oaronatioiL oath, by a peimaneiit 
Benate, and by frequent assemblies of the diet, where a 
nnmerons and anned nobility appeared to secure their 
liberties by law or force/ The sceptre passed, in ordi- 
nary times, to the nearest heir of ^e royal blood ; but 
the right of election was only snspended, and no king 
of Bohemia yentnred to boast of it as his inheritance.* 
This mixture of elective and hereditaiy monarchy 
was common, as we have seen, to most European 
kingdoms in their original constitation, though few 
continued so long to admit the participation of popular 
suf&ages. 

The reigning dynasty having become extinct in 1306, 
Honte of by the death of Wenceslaus, son of that Ottocar 
^^"'°*°* who, after extending his conquests to the Baltic 
Sea, and almost to the Adriatic, had lost his life in an 
unsuccessful contention with the emperor Bodolph, the 
Bohemians chose John of Luxembui^, son of Henry 
YII. Under the kings of this family in the fourteenth 
century, and especially Charles IV., whose character 
appeared in a £eu: more advantageous light in his native 
domains than in the empire, Bohemia imbibed some 
portion of refinement and science.' An university 
erected by Charles at Prague became one of the most 
John Hum. Celebrated in Europe. John Hubs, rector of 
A-D. 1416. ^Q university, who had distinguished himself 
by opposition to many abuses then prevailing in the 
chur<ui, repaired to the council of Constance, imder a 
safe-conduct from the emperor Sigismund. In violation 
of this pledge, to the indelible in&my of that prince 
and of tne council, he was condemned to be burned ; 
and his disciple, Jerome of Prague, underwent after- 
wards the same &te. His countrymen, aroused by this 
Hussite war **^^%» ^^^ ^^ anus. They found at their 
'head one of those extraordinary men whose 
genius, created by nature and called into action by 

« DnbnTiQi, the Bobemlfln bistoiiaii. the dTillaiu. Thej opposed, at the name 

relates (lib. xviii.) that, the Ungdom time, the institntion of an university at 

having no written laws, Wenceslaus, one Prague; which, however, took place 

of the kings, about the year 1800. sent afterwards under Charles IV. 

for an Italian lawyer to compile a code. " Stransky, Beep. Bohem. Oose^ 

But the nobility refused to consent to House of Austria, p. 487. 
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fortuitous events, appears to borrow no reflected light 
from that of others. John Zisca had not been j ^z- 
trained in any school which could have initiated 
him in the science of war ; that indeed, except in Italy, 
was still rude, and nowhere more so than in Bohemia. 
But, self-taught, he became one of the greatest captains 
who had appeared hitherto in Europe. It renders his 
exploits more marvellous that he was totally deprived 
of sight. Zisca has been called the inventor of the mo- 
dem art of fortification; the fajnous mountain near 
Prague, fanatically called Tabor, became, by his skill, 
an impregnable entrenchment. For his stratagems he 
has been compared to Hannibal. In battle, being desti- 
tute of cavalry, he disposed at intervals ramparts of 
carriages filled with soldiers, to defend his troops from 
the enemy's horse. His own station was by the chief 
standard ; where, after hearing the circumstances of the 
situation explained, he gave his orders for the disposition 
of the army. Zisca was never defeated ; and his genius 
inspired the Hussites with such enthusiastic affection, 
that some of those who had served under him refused to 
obey any other general, and denominated themselves 
Orphans, in commemoration of his loss. He was indeed 
a ferocious enemy, though some of his cruelties might, 
perhaps, be extenuated by the law of retaliation ; but to 
his soldiers aSahle and generous, dividing among them 
all the spoil/ 

Even during the lifetime of Zisca the Hussite sect was 
disunited ; the citizens of Prague and many of Caiixtins. 
the nobility contenting themselves with mode- ^^' ^^^ 
rate demands, while the Taborites, his peculiar followers, 
were actuated by a most fanatical frenzy. The former 
took the name of Caiixtins, from their retention of the 
sacramental cup, of which the priests had latterly 
thought fit to debar laymen ; an abuse so totally without 
pretence or apology, that nothing less than the deter- 
mined obstinacy of the Eomish church coidd have main- 
tained it to this time. The Taborites, though no longer 
led by Zisca, gained some remarkable victories, but 
were at last wholly defeated ; while the Catholic and 
Calixtin parties came to an accommodation, by which 
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Sigismund was acknowledged as king of Boliemia, which 
he had claimed by the title of heir to his brother Wen- 

Aj>. 1433. c®®l^^s» 8nd a few indulgences, especially the 
use of the sacramental cup, conceded to the 
moderate Hussites. But this compact, though concluded 
by the council of Basle, being ill observed, through the 
perfidious bigotry of the see of Bome, the reformers 
armed again to defend their religious liberties, and 
ultimately elected a nobleman of their own party, by 

Aj) 1458 ^^'^^ George Podiebrad, to the throne of Bo- 
hemia, which he maintained during his life 
with great vigour and prudence." Upon his death they 

Aj> 1471 ^^^^ Uladislaus, son of Casimir king of Po- 

Aj>. 1*27. ^^^y '^^^ afterwards obtained also ihe kingdom 
of Hungary. Both these crowns were con- 
ferred on his son Louis, after whose death, in the unfor- 
tunate battle of Mohacz, Ferdinand of Austria became 
sovereign of the two kingdoms. 
The Himgarians, that terrible people who laid waste 

Hungaryj ^® Italian and German provinces of the empire 
in the tenth century, became proselytes soon 
afterwards to the religion of Europe, and their sove- 
reign, St. Stephen, was admitted by the pope into the 
list of Christian kings. Though the Hungarians were 
of a race perfectly distinct from either the Gothic or the 
Sclavonian tribes, their system of government was in a 
great measure analogous. None indeed could be more 
natural to rude nations who had but recently accustomed 
themselves to settled possessions, than a territorial aris- 
tocracy, jealous of unlimited or even hereditary power 
in their chieftain, and subjugating the inferior people to 
that servitude which, in such a state of society, is the 
unavoidable consequence of poverty. 

The marriage of an Himgarian princess with Charles 
II. king of Naples, eventually connected her country 
far more than it had been with the afifairs of Italy. I 
have mentioned in a different place the circumstances 
which led to the invasion of Naples by Louis king of 
Hungary, and the wars of that powerful monarch with 
sigismund. Venice. By marrying the eldest daughter of 
Aj>.i392. Louis, Sigismund, afterwards emperor, ao- 

* Unfant; Scbmidt; Con. 
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quired the crown of Eimgary, which upon ter death 
without issue ho retained in his own right, and -waa 
even able to transmit to the child of a second mamage, 
and to her husband Albert dnke of Anstria* From thia 
commenoemeiit is deduced the connexion between Hnn- 
gaiy and Anatria, In two years, howevtjr^ 
Albert dying left his widow pregnant ; but the *"^" ^*^^" 
states of Hungary, jealous of Austrian in fluence , S^]^^ 
and of the in tribes of a minority, without 
waiting for her delivery, bestowed the crown upon Ula- 
dislans king of Poland, The birth of Albert's posthu- 
mous son, Ladislaus, produced an opposition in behalf 
of the infant's right ; but the Austrian party turned out 
the weaker, and Uladblaus, after a civil war of some 
duration, became undisputed king. Meanwhile a more 
formidable enemy drew near. The Turkish arms had 
subdued all Servia, and excited a just alarm throughout 
Christendom* Uladislaua led a considerable force, to 
which the presence of the cardinal Julian gave the ap- 
pearance of a crusade, into Bulgaria, and, after several 
successes, concluded an honourable treaty with j^^^^ ^j 
Amurath IL But this he was unhappily per- wanm. 
suaded to violate, at the instigation of the car- ^^' 
dinal, who abhorred the impiety of keeping faith with 
infidels.* Heaven judged of this othenvise, if the 
judgment of Heaven was pronounced upon the field of 
Wama. In that fatal battle Uladislaus was killed, and 
the Hungarians utterly routed. The crown was now 
permitted to rest on the head of young Ladislaua ; but 
the regency was allotted by the states of „ , , 
Hungary to a native wamor, John Hunniades. 



* iOneas Sylvins Uyn tJils perfldy on 
Pope Eugenitis IV. Scrfpslt canlhmlL, 
nallmn valere fsdaHn quod we inconmlto 
cum hoctibas reUgfonia psTvugeuni faset, 
p. 397. The word£ in ltji]U> Are b^Ikj>p«d 
in, to give a slight preUtxt for br^ULjEiiig 
the treaty. 

b Hnoniades was a AVallAcblan. of a 
small family. Tha rolea charged him 
with cowardice at W^teio. (^i^eaa Sy\^ 
vins, p. 398.) And the Gre«k« Itnpute 
the same to him, or &t lt(u$t dtsertioii <rf 
his troops, at Coenova, where he wa» A^ 
feated in 144&. (Spondsnus, ad lum. 
1449.) Probably he wg^ 094 of thfjaa 



pradeotly bravfl men wh% when TlctoTj 
1b out of their pOTver^ resprre themeelves 
to fight another day; which la the cba^ 
TBcter of all partlsftna nccubtomed to 
(lefi«lU>ry warfare, Thia la the apology 
mflde for him by ^Deai Sylvlqs; f<jr- 
ta^Rs 1^1 mltitaria perl to n\il1a In pii|p^& 
fialua visa, ct £)»lvaire aliquos qulm umnea 
peri re main) t. PbloDi occ^ptAm eo pncllo 
cLidem Huniadta ve^xtniise: atque ignavie^ 
trajlid&runt; Ipse sua cotidlia ppretacon- 
QTiejitiise^ lobservelhBt all themTiterB 
upon HtiJigarlan atfaira have a party hlM 
fine way or other. The best and moei 
autheatig accouDt of tlunnUulci Bccoaa bu 
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This hero stood in the breach for twelve years against 
the Turkish power, frequently defeated but unconquered 
in defeat. If the renown of Hunniades may seem exag- 
gerated by the partiality of writers who lived under the 
reign of his son, it is confirmed by more unequivocal 
evidence, by the- dread and hatred of the Turks, whose 
children were taught obedience by threatening them 
with his name, and by the deference of a jealous aristo- 
cracy to a man of no distinguished birth. He surren- 
dered to young Ladislaus a trust that he had exercised 
with perfect fidelity ; but his merit was too great to be 
forgiven, and the court never treated him with cor- 
diality. The last and the most splendid service of 
Relief of Hunniades was the relief of Belgrade. That 
Belgrade, strong city was besieged by Mahomet II. three 
years after the fall of Constantinople ; its cap- 
ture would have laid open all Hungary. A tumultuary 
army, chiefly collected by the preaching of a friar, was 
intrusted to Hunniades: he penetrated into the city, 
and, having repulsed the Turks in a fortunate sally 
wherein Mahomet was wounded, liad the honour of com- 
pelling him to raise the siege in confusion. The relief 
of Belgrade was more important in its effect than in its 
immediate circumstances. It revived the spirits of 
Europe, which had been appalled by the unceasing 
victories of the infidels. Mahomet himself seemed to 
acknowledge the importance of the blow, and seldom 
afterwards attacked the Hungarians. Hunniades died 
soon after this achievement, and was followed by the 
king Ladislaus." The states of Hungary, although the 
emperor Frederic III. had secured to himself, as he 
thought, the reversion, were justly averse to his charac- 
Matthias *®^» ^^^ ^ Austrian connexions. They con- 
Corviniia. ferred their crown on Matthias Corvinus, son 
Aj). 1468. ^£ their great Himniades. This prince reigned 

be, BtiU allowbig for this partiality, in Podiebrad and the Bohemians. JSneas 
the dironicle of John Thwrocz, who Sylvias was with him at the time, and 
lived nuder Matthias. Bonflnins, an in a letter written immediately after 
Italian compiler of the same age, has plainly hints this ; and his manner car- 
amplified this original anthority in his ries with it more persuasion than if he 
three decads of Hnngarian history. had spoken ont Epist 324. Mr. Cozo. 
" Ladidaos died at Pragae, at the age however, informs us that the Bohemian 
of twenty-two, with great sospicion of historians have fiilly disproved the 
poison, whfch fell chiefly on George charge. 
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above thirty years vdtli considerable reputation, to 
whicb bis patronage of learned men, who repaid bis 
munificence with very profuse eulogies, did not a little 
contribute.** Hungary, at least in bis time, was un- 
doubtedly formidable to her neighbours, and held a 
respectable rank as an independent power in the republic 
of Europe. 

The kingdom of Burgundy or Aries comprehended the 
whole mountainous region which we now call Switzer- 
land. It was accordingly reunited to the Germanic 
empire by the bequest of Eodolph along with the rest of 
his dominions. A numerous and ancient nobility, 
vassals one to another, or to the empire, di- g^j^^j 
vided the possession with ecclesiastical lords —its early 
hardly less powerful than themselves. Of the ^^^JJ^. 
former we find the counts of Zahringen, Ky- 
burg, Hapsburg, and Tokenburg, most conspicuous ; of 
the latter, the bishop of Coire, the abbot of St. Gall, 
and abbess of Seckingen. Every variety of feudal rights 
was early found and long preserved in Helvetia ; nor is 
there any country whose history better illustrates that 
ambiguous relation, half property and half dominion, in 
which the territorial aristocracy, under the feudal 
system, stood with respect to their dependents. In the 
twelfth century the Swiss towns rise into some degree 
of importance. Zurich was eminent for commercial 
activity, and seems to have had no lord but the em- 
peror. Basle, though subject to its bishop, possessed 
the usual privileges of municipal government. Berne 
and Friburg, founded only in that century, made a rapid 
progress, and the latter was' raised, along with Zurich, 
by Frederic II. in 1218, to the rank of a free imperial 
city. Several changes in the principal Helvetian families 
took place* in the thirteenth century, before the end of 
which the house of Hapsburg, under the politic and 
enterprising Eodolph and his son Albert, became pos- 



d Spondanus frequently blames the 
Italians, who Teceived pensions from 
Matthias, or wrote at his court, for ex- 
aggerating his virtues, or dissembling 
his misfortunes. And this was probably 
the case. However, Spondanus has 
lather contracted a pT^udice against the 



Corvini. A treatise of Galeotus Mar- 
tins, an Italian litUratewr, De dictis et 
factis Mathise, though it often notices an 
ordinary saying as Jocos^ or facets dic- 
tum, gives a favourable impression of 
Matthias's ability, and also of his in- 
tegrity 
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sessed, tlxrongli various titles, of a great ascendency in 
Switzerland." 

Of these titles none was more tempting to an ambi- 
Albert of tious chief than that of advocate to a convent. 
Austria. That spccious name conveyed with it a kind of 
indefinite guardianship, and right of interference, which 
frequently ended in reversing the conditions of the 
ecclesiastical sovereign and its vassal. But during times 
of feudal anarchy there was perhaps no other means to 
secure the rich abbeys £rom absolute spoliation ; and the 
free cities in their early stage sometimes adopted the 
The Swiss. ^*"^® policy. Among other advocacies, Albert 
obtained Uiat of some convents which had 
estates in the valleys of Schweitz and Underwald. These 
sequestered regions in the heart of the Alps had been 
for ages the habitation of a pastoral race, so happily 
forgotten, or so inaccessible in their fastnesses, as to 
have acquired a virtual independence, regulating their 
own affairs in their general assembly with a perfect 
equality, though they acknowledged ttie sovereignty of 
the empire.' The people of Schweitz had made Eodolph 
their advocate. They distrusted Albert, whose succes- 
sion to his father's inheritance spread alarm through 
Helvetia. It soon appeared that their suspicions were 
well founded. Besides the local rights which his eccle- 
siastical advocacies gave him over part of the forest 
cantons, he pretended, after his election to the empire, 
to send imperial bailiffs into their valleys, as adminis- 
trators of criminal justice. Their oppression of a people 
unused to control, whom it was plainly the design of 
Albert to reduce into servitude, excited those generous 
emotions of resentment which a brave and simple race 
Their insur- have scldom the discretion to repress. Three 
recuon. jj^^^, Stauffachcr of Schweitz, Furst of Uri, 
Melchthal of Underwald, each with ten chosen asso- 
ciates, met by night in a sequestered field, and swore to 
assert the common cause of their libeities, without blood- 
shed or injury to the rights of others. Their success 
was answerable to the justice of their imdertaking ; the 
three cantons unanimously took up arms, and expelled 

* Pianta's Histoiy of the Helvetic f Id. c. ii 
Confederacy, voL L chaps. 2-5. 
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their oppressors without a contest. Albert's assa&iriiia' 
tion by his nephew, which followed soon after- ^^ ^^^ 
wards, fortunately gave them leisure to con- 
solidate their union.* He was succeeded in the empire 
by Henry VII., jealous of the Austrian family, and not 
at all displeased at proceedings which had been accom- 
panied with so little violence or disrespect for the 
empire. But Leopold duke of Austria, resolved to 
humble the peasants who had rebelled against hif* 
father, led a considerable force into their country. The 
Swiss, commending themselves to Heaven, and deter- 
mined rather to perish than undergo that yofctj a second 
time, though ignorant of regular discipline, i^hIrq, 
and unprovided with defensive armour, utterly Mt>rB»rt#n, 
discomfited the assailants at Morgarten.** ^'^' ^^**" 

This great victory, the Marathon of Switzerland, con- 
firmed the independence of the three original cantons. 
After some years. Lucerne, contiguous in situation and 
alike in interests, was incorporated into their pormatiortor 
confederacy. It was far more materially ^^^^'^"'*" 
enlarged about the middle of the fourteenth "^^ 
century, by the accession of Zurich, Glaris, Zug^ and 
Berne, all which took place within two years. The 
first and last of these cities had already been engaged 
in frequent wars with the Helvetian nobility, ind tttjir 
internal polity was altogether republican.* They tm^ 
quired, not independence, which they already enjoyed, 
but additional security, by this union with the Switja, 
properly so called, who in deference to their power and 
reputation ceded to them the first rank in the league. 
The eight already enumerated are called the ancient 
cantons, and continued, .till the late reformation of the 
Helvetic system, to possess several distinctive pi i^'ilegeg 
and even rights of sovereignty over subject territories, 
in which the five cantons of Friburg, Soleure, Ba^le, 
Schaffhausen, and Appenzell did not participate* From 
this time the united cantons, but especially those of 
Berne and Zurich, began to extend their territoriea at 
the expense of the rural nobility. The same contest 
between these parties, with the same termination, which 
wo know generally to have taken place in Lombardy 
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during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, may be traced 
with more minuteness in the annals of Switzerland.^ 
Like the Lombards, too, the Helvetic cities acted with 
policy and moderation towards the nobles whom they 
overcame, admitting them to the franchises of their com- 
munity as co-burghers (a privilege which virtually im- 
plied a defensive alliance against any assailant), and 
imiformly respecting the legal rights of property. Many 
feudal superiorities they obtained from the owners in a 
more peaceable manner, through purchase or mortgage. 
Thus the house of Austria, to which the extensive 
domains of the counts of Kyburg had devolved, aban- 
doning, after repeated defeats, its hopes of subduing the 
forest cantons, alienated a great part of its possessions 
to Zurich and Berne." And the last remnant of their 
ancient Helvetic territories in Argovia was wrested in 
1417 from Frederic count of Tyrol, who, imprudently 
supporting pope John XXIII. against the council of 
Constance, had been put to the ban of the empire. 
These conquests Berne could not be induced to restore, 
and thus completed the independence of the confederate 
republics." The other free cities, though not yet incor- 
porated, and the few remaining nobles, whether lay or 
spiritual, of whom the abbot of St. Gall was the prin- 
cipal, entered into separate leagues with different can- 
tons. Switzerland became, therefore, in the first part 
of the fifteenth century, a free country, acknowledged 
as such by neighbouring states, and subject to no ex- 
ternal control, though still comprehended within the 
nominal sovereignty of the empire. 

The affairs of Switzerland occupy a very small space 
in the great chart of European history. But in some 
respects they are more interesting than the revolutions 
of mighty kingdoms. Nowhere besides do we find so 
many titles to our sympathy, or the imion of so much 
virtue with so complete success. In the Italian repub- 
lics a more splendid temple may seem to have been 
erected to liberty ; but, as we approach, the serpents of 
faction hiss around her altar, and the form of tyranny 
flits among the distant shadows behind the shrine, 
bwitzerland, not absolutely blameless (for what republic 

k ITantA, c. 10. °» Id. c 11 ■ Id. vol iL c. t 
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has been so ?), but comparatively exempt from turbu- 
lence, usurpation, and injustice, has well deserved to 
employ the native pen of an historian accotmted the 
most eloquent of the last age.* Other nations displayed 
an insuperable resolution in the defence of walled towns ; 
but the steadiness of the Swiss in the field of battle ^^m 
without a parallel, unless we recall the memory of Laco- 
deemon. It was even established as a law, that whoever 
returned from battle after a defeat should forfeit his life 
by the hands of the executioner. Sixteen himdred men, 
who had been sent to oppose a predatory invasion of the 
French in 1444, though they might have retreated with- 
out loss, determined rather to perish on the spot, and 
fell amidst a far greater heap of the hostile slain.^ At 
the famous battle of Sempach in 1385, the last which 
Austria presumed to try against the forest cantons, the 
enemy's knights, dismounted from their horses, pre- 
sented an impregnable barrier of lances, which diecon- 
certed the Swiss ; till Winkelried, a gentleman of 
LFnderwald, commending his wife and children to his 
countrymen, threw himself upon the opposite ranis, 
and, collecting as many lances as he could grasp, forced 
a passage for his followers by burying tiiem in his 
bosom.'* 

The burghers and peasants of Switzerland, ill pro- 
vided with cavalry, and better able to dispense Excf^Uence 
with it than the natives of champaign coun- oftLeSniHO 
tries, may be deemed the principal restorers of ^' 
the Greek and Eoman tactics, which place the strength 
of armies in a steady mass of infantry. Besidei^ their 
splendid victories over the dukes of Austria and their 
own neighbouring nobility, they had repulsed, in the 



*^ I am unacquainted with MuUer's 
history in the original language; but, 
presuming the first volimie of Mr. Planta's 
History of the Helvetic Confederacy to 
be a finee translation or abridgment of it, 
I can well conceive that it deserves the 
encomiums of Madame de StaSl and 
other foreign critics. It is very rare to 
meet with such pictuiesque and lively 
delineation in a modem hilktorian of dis- 
tant times. But I must observe that, if 
the authentic chronicles of Switzerland 
have enabled Muller to embellish his 
narration with so much circumstantial 



detail, he has been remarkably fortnnate 
in his authorities. No man could writje 
the annals of England or France in tha 
fourteenth century with such particu- 
larity, if he was scrupulous not tu till up 
the meagre slcetch of chroniclf-m ft'om 
the stores of his invention. The Etriking 
scenery of Switzerland, and iJuUer^s 
exact acquaintance with it, have given 
him anotiier advantage as a pt^ittfer of 
hisf»ry. 

P Planta, vol. ii. c. 2. 
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year 1375, one of those predatory bodies of troops, the 
scourge of Europe in that age, and to whose licentious- 
ness kingdoms and free states yielded alike a passive 
submission. They gave the dauphin, afterwards Louis 
XI., who entered their country in 1444 with a similar 
body of ruffians, called Armagnacs, the disbanded mer- 
cenaries of the English war, sufficient reason to desist 
from his invasion and to respect their valour. That able 
prince formed indeed so high a notion of the Swiss, that 
he sedulously cultivated their alliance during the rest 
of his life. He was made abundantly sensible of the 
wisdom of this policy when he saw his greatest enemy, 
the duke of Burgundy, routed at Granson and Morat, 
and his affairs irrecoverably ruined, by these hardy 
republicans. The ensuing age is the most conspicuous, 
though not the most essentially glorious, in the history 
of Switzerland. Courted for the excellence of their 
troops by the rival sovereigns of Europe, and them- 
selves too sensible both to ambitious schemes of domi- 
nion and to the thirst of money, the united cantons 
came to play a very prominent part in the wars of Lom- 
bardy, with great military renown, but not without 
some impeachment of that sterling probity which had 
distinguished their earlier efforts for independence. 
These events, however, do not fall within my limits ; 

Ratification ^^^ ^® ^^* ^^^ ^^ *^® fifteenth century is a 
of their ill- leading epoch, with which I shall close this 
fn wSoT""^ sketch. Though the house of Austria had 
ceased to menace the liberties of Helvetia, 
and had even been for many years its ally, the emperor 
Maximilian, aware of the important service he might 
derive from the cantons in his projects upon Italy, as 
well as of the disadvantage he sustained by their par- 
tiality to French interest, endeavoured to revive the 
unextinguished supremacy of the empire. That supre- 
macy had just been restored in Germany by the esta- 
blishment of the Imperial Chamber, and of a regular 
pecuniary contribution for its support, as well as for 
other purposes, in the diet of Worms. The Helvetic 
cantons were summoned to yield obedience to these 
imperial laws; an innovation, for such the revival of 
obsolete prerogatives must be considered, exceedingly 
hostile to their republican independence, and involving 
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consequences not less material in their eyee, the aban- 
donment of a line of policy which tended to enrich, if 
not to aggrandize them. Their refusal to comply 
brought on a war, wherein the Tyrolese subjects of 
Maximilian, and the Suabian league, a confodcrocy of 
cities in that province lately formed under the emperor's 
auspices, were principally engaged against the Swiss. 
But the success of the latter was decisive ; and afler a 
terrible devastation of the frontiers of Gennany, peace 
wafi concluded upon terms very honourable for Switzer- 
land. The cantons were declared free from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Imperial Chamber, and from all contributions 
imposed by the diet. Their right to enter into foreign 
alliance, even hostile to the empire, if it was not ex- 
pressly recognised, continued unimpaired in practice ; 
nor am I aware that they were at any time afterwards 
supposed to incur the crime of rebellion by such pro- 
ceedings. Though, perhaps, in the strictest letter of 
public law, the Swiss cantons were not abBolntalj 
released from their subjection to the empire until the 
treaty of Westphalia, their real sovereignty must be 
dated by an histori&i from the year when every pre- 
rogative which a government can exercise was finally 
abandoned/ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEKS AND SABACEN& 



Rise of Mohammedism — Causes of its Success — Progress of Saracen Anns — Greek 
Empire — Decline of the Khalifs — The Greeks recover F&rt of their Losses — 
The Turks — The Crusades — Capture of Constantinople by the Latins — Its 
Recovery by the Greeks — The Moguls — The Ottomans — Danger at Constan- 
tinople — Timur — Capture of Constantinople by Mahomet XL — Alarm of 
Europe. 

The difficulty which occurs to us in endeavouring to &x 
a natural commencement of modem history even in the 
Western countries of Europe is much enhanced when 
we direct our attention to the Eastern empire. In 
tracing the long series of the Byzantine annals we never 
lose sight of antiquity ; the Greek language, the Koman 
name, the titles, the laws, all the shadowy circumstance 
of ancient greatness, attend us throughout the progress 
from the Erst to the last of the Constantines ; and it is 
only when we observe the external condition and rela- 
tions of their empire, that we perceive ourselves to be 
embarked in a new sea*, and are compelled to deduce, 
from points of bearing to the history of other nations, a 
line of separation which the domestic revolutions of 
Constantinople would not satisfactorily afford. The ap- 
pearance of Mohajnmed, and the conquests of his dis- 
ciples, present an epoch in the history of Asia still more 
important and more definite than the subversion of the 
Eoman empire in Eiuope ; and hence the boundary-line 
between the ancient and modem divisions of Byzantine 
history will intersect the reign of Heraclius. That 
prince may be said to have stood on the verge of both 
hemispheres of time, whose youth was crowned with the 
last victories over the successors of Artaxerxes, and 
whose age was clouded by the first calamities of Moham- 
medan invasion. 
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Of all the revolutions wliicli have had a permanent 
influence upon the civil history of mankind, ^ ^^ 
none could so little be anticipated hj human o/SSS^* 
prudence as that effected by the religion of "*^ 
Arabia. As the seeds of invisible disease grow up some- 
times in silence to maturity, till thej manifest themselves 
hopeless and irresistible, the gradual propagation of a 
new faith in a barbarous country boyond the limits of 
the empire was hardly known i>erhaps, and certainly 
disregarded, in the court of Constantinople. Arabia, in 
the age of Mohammed, was divided into many small 
states, most of which, however, seem to have looked up 
to Mecca as the capital of their nation and the chief seat 
of their religious worship. The capture of that city 
accordingly, and subjugation of its powerful and nume* 
rous aristocracy, readily drew after it the submiseion of 
the minor tribes, who transferred to the conqueror the 
reverence they were used to show to those he had sub- 
dued. If we consider Mohammed only m a militaij 
usurper, there is nothing more explicable or more analo- 
gous, especially to the course of oriental history, than 
his success. But as the author of a religious imimsture, 
upon which, though avowedly imattested by miraculous 
powers, and though originally discountenanced by the 
civil magistrate, he had the boldness to found a scheme 
of universal dominion, which his foUowers were half 
enabled to realize, it is a curious speculation by what 
means he could inspire so sincere, so ardent, so ener- 
getic, and so permanent a belief. 

A full explanation of the causes whieL contributed to 
the progi^pss of Mohammedism is not perhaps, c&uxt of 
at present, attainable by those most eonvers- ^^ suoaiss. 
ant with this department of literature** But we may 
point out several of leading importance : in the first 
place, those just and elevated notions of the divine 
nature and of moral duties, the gold-ore that peivades 
the dross of the Koran, which were calculated to strike 



* We are very destitute of satisfactory 
materials for the history of Mohammed 
himself. Abalfeda, the' most Judicious 
of his biographers, lived in the fourteenth 
century, when it must have been mo- 
rally impossible to discriminate the truth 
unidst the torrent of fia,bulou0 tradition. 



Al JoQuabl, wbom Gugni^r truiital;#d. la 
a mere l^cnd writer; it woukt be ta 
rational to rely en the ActsSAiict<onim m 
his romance. It Li di^refore diOlcult to 
ascertain tlic rt^al chjuiacter of til* pi\> 
phet, ejfcept as it Is di>ducible fnxa. tliA 
EoraiL 
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a serioQB and reflecting people, already perhaps dia- 
inclined, by intermixture with their Jewish and Gluistian 
fellow-citizens, to the superstitions of their ancient 
idolatry;^ next, the artful incorporation of tenets, 
usages, and traditions from the various religions 
that existed in Arabia;* and thirdly, the extensiye 
application of the precepts in the Koran, a book con< 
fei^iedly written with much elegance and purity, to 
aU l^al transactions and all the business of life. It 
may 1^ expected that I should add to these what is com^ 
monly considered as a distinguishiiig mark of Moham* 
medism, its indulgence to voluptuousness. But this 
appears to be greatly exaggerated* Although the 
character of its founder may have been tainted by 
sensuality as well as ferociousness, I do not think that 
he relied upon inducements of the former kind for the> 
difpusion of his system. We are not to judge of this by 
rules of Christian purity, or of European practice. If 
polygamy was a prevailing usage in Arabia, as is not 
questioned, its pemussion gave no additional licence to 
tiie proselytes of Mohammed, who will be found rather 
to have narrowed the unbounded liberty of oriental 
manners in this respect ; while his decided condemna- 
tion of adultery, and of incestuous connexions, so 

b The very eorioos xmMnM of AnUr, Ui divinl^ or pro-extsteooe. Heaoe it 
written, peib^M, before the appearance is rather sarpri^ng to read, in a popular 
of Mohammed, aeema to render it pro- bo<A of sennonB by a Uying prelate, that 
bable that, however idolaliy, •■ we. are all the herealaB of the Gbristian church 
told by Sale, might prevail in lome parts (I quote the sobetance flrom memory) 
of Arabia, yet the genuine religion of are to be found in the Koran, but espe- 
the deeoendMits of lahmael was a belief cially that of Arianiam. No one who 
in the unity of Qod as strict as is li^d knows what Ailaniam is, and what Mo- 
down in the Koran itself, and aooom- haTnmf<i1mn is, could possiDiy fUl into so 
panied by the same antipathy, partly strange an error. The misfortune has 
reUgkms, partly national, towaida the been, that the learned writer, while accn- 
Fire-woTBbtppeis which Mohammed in- mulating a mass of reading upon this 
culcated. This oonoborates what I had part of his sutdect, neglected what should 
said in the text before the publication of have been the nucleus of the whole, a 
thatworic perusal of the single book whidi contains 

^ I am very mndi disposed to believe, the doctrine of the Arabian impostor, 

notwithstanding what seems to be the In this strange chimera about the Arian- 

general opinion, that Mohammed had IsmofMcAiammed, he has been led away 

never read any part of the New Testa- by a misplaced trust in Wfaitaker; a 

ment His knowledge of Christianity writer almost invariably in the wrong, 

appears to be wholly derived fhmi the and whose bad reasoning upon all the 

apocryphal gospels and similar woiks. points of historical critielsm which he 

He admitted flie miraculous oonoeptioa attempted to diacusB is quite notorious. 
Cbdprq^tic diaiacter of Jesus, but not 
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frequent among barbaroiui nations, does not argtie a 
very lax and accommodating morality. A devout 
Mussulman exhibits much more of ihQ Stoical than the 
Epicurean character. Nor can any one read the Konm 
without being sensible that it breathes an austere and 
scrupulous spirit. And, in feet, the founder of a new 
religion or sect is little likely to obtain j>ennaiiejat suc- 
cess by indulging tlie vices and luxuries of mankind. T 
should rather be disposed to reckon the severity of 
Mohammed's discipline among the causes of its influ- 
ence. Precepts of ritual observance, being always defi- 
nite and unequivocal, are less likely to be neglected, 
after their obligation has been acknowledged, than those 
of moral virtne. Thus the long fasting, the pilgrimages, 
the regular prayers and ablutions, me constant almi?- 
giving, the abstinence from stimulating liquors^ enjoirted 
by the Koran, created a visible standard of practice 
among its followers, and preserved a continual recollec- 
tion of their law. • 

But the prevalence of IsUm in the lifetime of itfi 
prophet, and during the first ages of its existence, was 
chiefly owing to the spirit of martial energj- that he 
infused into it. The religion of Mohammed is as eseen- 
tially a military system as the institution of chivalry in 
the west of Europe. The people of Arabia, a race of 
strong passions and sanguinary temper, inured to habits 
of pillage and murder, found in the law of their native 
prophet, not a licence, but a command, to desolate the 
world, and the promise of all that their glowing imagi- 
nations could anticipate of Paradise annexed to all in 
which they most delighted upon earth. It is difficult 
for us in the calnmess of our closets to conceive that 
feverish intensity of excitement to which man may he 
'wrought, when the animal and intellectual enei^gies of 
his nature conveige to a point, and the buoyancy of 
strength and courage reciprocates the infliience of moral 
sentiment or religious hope. The effect of this union I 
have formerly remarked in the Crusades ; a phenomenon 
perfectly anidogous to the early history of the Saracens^ 
In each, one hardly knows whether most to admire the 
prodigious exertions of heroism, or to revolt from the 
ferocious bigotry that attended them. But the Crusades 
were a temporary effort, not thoroughly congenial to tho 
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spirit of Cliristendom, wMcli, even in the darkest and 
most superstitions ages, was not susceptible of the soli- 
tary and overruling fanaticism of the Moslem. They 
needed no excitement from pontiffs and preachers to 
achieve the work to wliich they were called ; the pre- 
cept was in their law, the principle was in their hearts, 
the assurance of success was in their swords. " O pro- 
phet," exclaimed Ali, when Mohammed, in the first 
years of his mission, sought among the scanty and hesi- 
tating assembly of his friends a vizir and lieutenant in 
command, " I am the man; whoever rises against thee, 
I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his 
legs, rip up his belly. prophet, I will be thy vizir 
over them." ^ These words of Mohammed's early and 
illustrious disciple are, as it were, a text, upon which 
the commentary expands into the whole Saracenic his- 
tory. They contain the vital essence of his religion, 
implicit faith and ferocious energy. Death, slavery, 
tribute to unbelievers, wer€^ the glad tidings of the 
Arabian prophet. To the idolaters, indeed, or those 
who acknowledged no special revelation, one altema^ 
tive only was proposed, con^^ersion or the sword. The 
people of the Book, as they are termed in the Koran, or 
four sects of Christians, Jews, Magians, and Sabians, 
were permitted to redeem their adherence to their an- 
cient law by the payment of tribute, and other marks 
of humiliation and servitude. But the limits which 
Mohammedan intolerance had prescribed to itself were 
seldom transgressed ; the word pledged to imbelievers 
was seldom forfeited ; and with all their insolence and 
oppression, the Moslem conquerors were mild and 
liberal in comparison with those who obeyed the pon- 
tiffs of Eome or Constantinople. 

At the death of Mohammed in 632 his temporal and 
^^^ religious sovereignty embraced, and was 11- 
oonqnests mited by, the Arabian peninsula. The Eoman 
^j^«g^ and Persian empires, engaged in tedious and 
indecisive hostility upon the rivers of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Armenian mountains, were viewed by the 
ambitious fenatics of his creed as their quarry. In the 
very first year of Mohammed's immecUate successor, 

d Gibbon, voL iz. p. 284. 
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Abubeker, each of these mighty empires ^ras invaded. 
The latter opposed but a short resistance. The crum- 
bling fabric of eastern despotism ie never secure agaiast 
rapid and total subversion ; a few victories, a few sieges, 
carried the Arabian arms from the Tigris to the Oxiie, 
tmd overthrew, with the Sassanian dynasty, the ancient 
and famous religion they had professed. Seven years of 
active and unceasing warfare sufficed to subjugate the 
rich province of Syria, though defended by ^.n. 
numerous armies and fortified cities ; and the 632^639. 
khalif Omar had scarcely returned thanks for the accom- 
plishment of this conquest, when Amrou, his lieutenant, 
announced to him the entire reduction of Egypt, After 
some interval the Saracens won their way along the 
coast of Africa as flair as the Pillars of Hercules, j^.n. 
and a third province was irretrievably torn from «*^-fl9*. 
the Greek empire. These western conquests intxoduced 
them to fresh enemies, and ushered in more splendid 
successes ; encouraged by the disunion of the Yisigoths, 
and perhaps invited by treacheiy, Musa, the general of a 
master who sat beyond the opposite extremity 
of the Mediterranean Sea, passed over into 
Spain, and within about two years the name of Moham- 
med was invoked under the Pyrenees/ 

These conquests, which astonish the careless and 
superficial, are less perplexing to a calm inquirer than 
their cessation ; the loss of half the Iloman empire^ than 
the preservation of the rest. A glance irom ^^^^^ ^^ 
Medina to Constantinople in the middle of the the Greek 
seventh century would probably have induced ^"P'™- 
an indifferent spectator, if such a being may be ima^^ed, 
to anticipate by eight hundred years the establishment 
of a Mohammedan dominion upon the shores of the 
Hellespont. The £une of Heraclius had withered in the 
Syiian war ; and his successors appeared as incapable to 



" Ockley's HistoTj of the Saracens; 
Cardonne, B^volati<»iB de TAfrique et 
de I'Espagne. The former of these works 
is well known and Jnstly admired for 
its simplicity and picturesque details. 
Scarcely any narrative has ever excelled 
in beanly that of the death of Hossein. 
But these do not tend to render it more 
deserving of confidence. On the con- 



trary, it may bo lal^ down aa a pretty 

wl^lch enltances th« credibility of a wit* 
ness, diminleliGs tbat of an hlfltorldti re- 
mnt& in time or BliuaUon. And I olwerre 
tbatHeiske, in hid ppefai:e toAbulfedii, 
speaks of Wakidi* frcsm wfeom Ockltjy'a 
bnofe Is but a tranalatton, sa a mere 
fabulist. 
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Tensty as ibey were imwoiilij to govern. Their 
despotism, unchecked hj law, was often pimished by 
saccessfal rebellion ; bat not a whisper of chril liberty 
was ever heard, and the Ticissitiides of servitude and 
anarchj consmnmated the moral degeneracy of the 
notion. Less ignorant than the western barbarians, the 
Greeks abused their ingennily in theolc^cal ooniroTer- 
sies, those especially which related to tbe nature and in- 
carnation of our Saviour; wherein the dispntants, as is 
nsnal, became more positive and rancorous as their 
creed receded from the possibility of human appr^en- 
sion. Nor were these confined to the clergy, who had 
not, in the East, obtained the prerogative of guiding the 
national Mth; the sovereigns sided alternately witii 
opposing £stctions; Heraclius was not too brave, nor 
llieodora too in&mous, for discussions of theology ; and 
the dissenters from an imperial decision were involved 
in the double proscription of treason and heresy. But 
the peisecutors of their opponents at home pretended to 
cowardly scrupulousness in &e field; nor was the 
(Jreek church ashamed to require the lustration of a 
canonical penance from the soldier who idied the blood 
of his enemies in a national war. 
But this depraved people were preserved from destruo- 
Decifaw ^^^ ^^ ^^ vices of their enemies, still more 
of the than by some intrinsic resources which they yet 
******** possessed. A ra{>id degeneracy enfeebled the 
victorious Moslem in their career. That irresistible 
enthusiasm, that earnest and disinterested zeal of the 
companions of Mohammed, was in a great measure lost, 
even before the first generation had passed away. In 
the frnitM valleys of Damascus and Bassora the Arabs 
of the desert forgot their abstemious habits. Bich from 
the tributes of an enslaved people, the Mohamiiiodan 
sovereigns knew no employment of riches but in sensual 
luxury, and paid the price of voluptuous indulgence in 
the relaxation of their strengtb and energy. Under the 
reign of Moawiah, the fifth khalif, an hereditary succes- 
sion was substituted for the free choice of the faithful, 
by which the first representatives of the prophet had 
been elevated to power ; and this regulation, necessary 
as it plainly was to avert in some degree the dangers of 
•schism and civil war, exposed the kmgdom to i£e cer- 
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tainty of being often governed by feeble tyrants. But 
no regulation could be more than a temporary preserva- 
tive against civil war. The dissensiona winch still 
separate and render hostile the followers of Mohammed 
^ may be traced to the first events that ensued upon his 
death, to the rejection of his son-in-law Ali by the elec- 
tors of Medina. Two reigns, those of Abubeker and 
Omar, passed in external glory and domestic reverence ; 
biit the old age of Othman was weak and imprudent, and 
the conspirators against him established the first among 
a hundred precedents of rebellion and regicide. Ali 
was now chosen ; but a strong faction disputed his right ; 
and the Saracen empire was, for many years, distracted 
with civil war, among competitors who appealed, in 
Reality, to no other decision than that of me sword. 
The family of Ommiyah succeeded at last in establishing 
an unresisted, if not an undoubted title. But rebellions 
were perpetually afterwards breaking out in that vast 
extent of dominion, till one of these revolters 
acquired by success a better name than rebel, ^*^* '^*®* 
and founded the dynasty of the Abbassides. 

Damascus had been the seat of empire under the Om- 
miades; it was removed by the succeeding Khaii&of 
family to their new city of Bagdad. There are B^^Jad. 
not any names in the long line of khalifs, after the com- 
panions of Mohammed, more renowned in hijstory than 
some of the earlier sovereigns who reigned in this capi* 
tal — ^Almansor, Haroun Alraschid, andAlmamim. Their 
splendid palaces, their numerous guards, their treasures 
of gold and silver, the populousness and wealth of their 
cities, formed a striking contrast to the rudeness and 
poverty of the western nations in the same age. In their 
court leamiug, which the first Moslem had despised as 
unwarlike or rejected as pro£ane, was held in honour.' 
The khalif Almamun especially was distinguished for 
his patronage of letters; the philosophical writings of 
Greece were eagerly sought and translated; the staiti 
were numbered, the course of the planets was measured. 
The Arabians improved upon the science they borrowed, 
and returned it with abundant interest to Europe in the 

' The Arabian writers date tlie origin tnm the reign of Almanfor, a.i>. 758. 
of tibeir literatare (except those works of Abnlpharagius, p. 160 ; Gibbon, c 52. 
Ilctioa which had always been popular) 
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commmiication of numeral figures and the intellectual 
language of algebra.' Yet the merit of the Abbassides 
has been exaggerated by adulation or gratitude. After 
all the vague praises of hireling poets, which have some- 
times been repeated in Europe, it is very rare to read the 
history of an eastern sovereign unstained by atrocious 
crimes. No Christian government, except perhaps that 
of Constantinople, exhibits such a series of tyrants as the 
khalifs of Bagdad; if deeds of blood, wrought through 
unbridled passion or jealous policy, may challenge l£e 
name of tyranny. These are ill redeemed by ceremonious 
devotion and acts of trifling, perhaps ostentatious, humi- 
lity, or even by the best attribute of Mohammedan 
princes — a rigorous justice in chastising the offences of 
others. Anecdotes of this description give as imperfect a 
sketch of an oriental sovereign as monkish chroniclers 
sometimes draw of one in Europe who founded monasteries 
and obeyed the clergy; though it must be owned that 
the former are in much better taste. 

Though the Abbassides have acquired more celebrity, 
they never attained the real strength of their predecessors. 
Under the last of the house of Ommiyah, one command 
was obeyed almost along the whole diameter of the 
known world, from the banks of the Sihon to the utmost 
promontory of Portugal. But the revolution which 
changed the succession of khalifs produced another not 
less important. A fugitive of the vanquished family, by 
name Abdalrahman, arrived in Spain ; and the Moslem of 
that country, not sharing in the prejudices which had 
Sepanition stirred up the Persians in favour of the line of 
of Spain Abbas, and conscious that their remote situation 
and Africa. ^j^tiQ^^ them to independence, proclaimed him 
khalif of Cordova. There could be little hope of reducing 
so distant a dependency; and the example was not 
imlikely to be imitated. In the reign of Haroun Alraschid 
two principalities were formed in Afirica — of the Agla- 

8 Several very recent publications oontribntions in onr own languid to 

contain interesting details on Saracen this department, in which a great deal 

literature ; Berington's Literary History yet remains for the oriental scholars of 

of the Middle Ages, Mill's History of Europe. Casiri's admirable catal(^e of 

KohammedanlBm, chap. vL, Turner's His- Arabic MSS. in the Escurial ought before 

tory of England, voL L Harris's Fhilo- this to have been followed up by a more 

logical Arrangement is periiaps a book accurate examination of their contents 

better known; and though it has since than it was possible for him to give, 
been much excellecl, was one of the first 
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bites, who reigned over Tunis and Tripoli ; arid of the 
Edrisites in the western parts of Barbary. These yielded 
in about a century to ^e Fatimites, a more powerful 
dynasty, who afterwards established an empire in Egypt.** 
. The loss, however, of Spain and Africa was the inevit- 
able effect of that immensely extended dominion, which 
their separation alone would not have enfeebled. But 
other revolutions awaited it at home. In the Dedine of 
history of the Abbassides of Bagdad we read thekhaiifs. 
over again the decline of European monarchies, through 
their various symptoms of ruin ; and find successive ana- 
logies to the insults of the barbarians towards imperial 
Eome in the fifth century, to the personal insignificance 
of the Merovingian kings, and to the feudal usurpations 
that dismembered the inheritance of Charlemagne. 1. 
Beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Saracen empire 
dwelt a warlike and powerful nation of the Tartar family, 
who defended the independence of Turkestan from the 
sea of Aral to the great central chain of mountains. In 
the wars which the khalifs or their lieutenants waged 
e^inst them many of these Turks were led into captivity^ 
and dispersed over the empire. Their strength and 
courage distinguished them among a people grown effemi- 
nate by luxury ; and that jealousy of disaffection among 
his subjects so natural to an eastern monarch might be 
an additional motive with the khalif Motassem to form 
bodies of guards out of these prisoners. But his policy 
was fatally erroneous. More rude and even more fero- 
cious than the Arabs, they contemned the feebleness of 
ihe khalifate, while they grasped at its riches. The son 
of Mota^em, Motawakkel, was murdered in his palace 
by the barbarians of the north ; and his fate revealed the 
secret of the empire, that the choice of its sovereign had 
passed to their slaves. Degradation and death wero 
frequently the lot of succeeding khalifa ; but in the East 
the son leaps boldly on the throne which the blood of his I 

father has stained, and the praetorian guards of Bagdad ■■ 

rarely failed to render a fedlacious obedience to the near- 
est heir of the house of Abbas. 2. In about one hundred 
years after the introduction of the Turkish soldiers the 
sovereigns of Bagdad sunk almost into oblivion. Al Eadi, 

b For these reyolotiaDS, which it is not Gardonne, who has made as much of fheu 
rery easy to fix in the memoiy, cousult as the suldect would bear. 
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who died in 940, was ih.e last of thesd timt officiated in 
the mosque, that commanded the forces in person, that 
addressed the people from the pnlpit, that enjoyed the 
pomp and splendour of royalty.* But he was the first 
who appointed, instead of a visdr, a new officer — a mayor, 
as it were, of the palace — ^with the title of Emir al Omra, 
commander of commanders, to whom he delegated hy 
compulsion the functions of his office. This title was 
usually seized hy actLve and martial spirits; it was 
sometimes hereditary, and in effect irrevocahle hy the 
khalifs, whose names hardly appear after this time in 
Oriental annals. 3. During these revolutions of the 
palace every province successively shook off its allegi- 
ance ; new principalities were formed in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, as well as in Khorasau and Persia, till the 
dominion of the Commander of the Faithful was literally 
confined to the city of Bagdad and its adjacent territory. 
For a time some of these princes, who had been appointed 
as governors hy the khalifs, professed to respect his 
supremacy by naming him in the public prayers and 
upon the coin; but these tokens of dependence were 
^adually obliterated.^ 
Such is the outline of Saracenic history for three cen- 
Revival of *"^®® after Mohammed; one age of glorious 
hm iireek conquest ; a second of stationary but rather pre- 
empire, carious grcatness ; a third of rapid decline. 
The Greek empire meanwhile survived, and almost 
recovered from the shock it had sustained. Besides the 
decline of its enemies, several circumstances may be 
enumerated tending to its preservation. The maritime 
province of Cilicia had been overrun by the Moham- 
medans; but between this and the Lesser Asia Mount 
Taurus raises its massy buckler, spreading as a natural 
bulwark from the searcoast of the ancient Pamphylia to 
the hilly district of Isauria, whence it extends in aH 
easterly direction, separating the Cappadocian and Cili- 
cian plains, and, after throwing off considerable ridges 
to the north and south, connects itself with other chain6 

I Abnlfeda, p. 261; Oibbon, e. 52; diecossed in fhe 62nd chapter of Gibbon, 

Modern ITniv. Hist vol ii. Al Badl's which is, in itaelt * complete philo- 

command of ttie 9imj is only mentioned sophical dissertation upon this part of 

bj the last Iiistoiy. 

k The decline of (he Saracens is ftillj 
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of mountains that penetrate far into the Asiatic continent. 
Beyond this barrier the Saracens formed no durable 
settlement, tbough the armies of Alraschid wasted the 
country as for as the Hellespont, and the city of Amorium 
in Phiygia was razed to the ground by Al Motaesem. 
The position of Constantinople, chosen with a sagacity to 
which ^e course of evenis almost gave the appearance of 
prescience, secured her from any immediate danger on 
the side of Asia, and rendered her as little accessible to 
an enemy as any city which valour and patriotism did 
not protect. Yet in tihe days of Arabian energy ^^ 
she was twice attacked by great naval arma- 
ments. The first siege, or rather blockade, ^-^ns, 
continued for seven years ; the second, though shorter, 
was more terrible, and her walls, as well as her port, 
were actually invested by the combined forces of the 
khalif Waled, under his brother Moslema." The final 
discomfiture of these assailants showed the resisting force 
of the empire, or rather of its capital ; but perhaps the 
abandonment of such maritime enterprises by the Sara- 
cens may be in some measure ascribed to the removal of 
their metropolis &om Damascus to Bagdad. But the 
Greeks in their turn determined to dispute the command 
of the sea. By possessing the secret of an inextinguish- 
able fire, they fought on superior terms : their wealt];!, 
perhaps their skill, enabled them to employ larger and 
better appointed vessels ; and they ultimately expelled 
their enemies from the islands of Crete and Cyprus. By 
land they were less desirous of encountering the Moslem. 
The science of tactics is studied by the pusillanimous, 
like that of medicine by the sick; and the Byzantine 
emperors, Leo and Constantine, have left written treatises 
on the art of avoiding defeat, of protractii^ contest, of 
resisting attack." But this timid policy, and even the 
purchase of armistices from the Saracens, were not ill 
calculated for the state of both nations. While Con- 
stantinople temporised, Bagdad shook to her foundations ; 
and the heirs of the Boman name might boast the im- 
mortality of their own empire when &ey contemplated 

™ Gibbon, c 5X trays a mind not ashamed to oonlieM 

* Gibbon, c sa. Constantine Porphy- weakness and cowardice, and pleasing 

logenitas, in his advice to his stm as to itself in petty arts to elude the ra|Mcity 

She administiation of the empire, be- ov divide the power of its enemies. 
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the dissolutioxi of that which had 80 rapidly sprung up 
and perished. Amidst all the crimes and revolutions of 
the Byzantine government — and its history is hut a series 
of crimes and revolutions — it was never dismemhered hy 
intestine war. A sedition in the army, a tumult in the 
theatre, a conspiracy in the palace, precipitated a monarch 
from the throne ; hut the allegiance of Constantinople 
was instantly transferred to his successor, and the pro- 
vinces implicitly obeyed the voice of the capital, llie 
custom too of partition, so baneful to the Latin kingdoms, 
and which was not altogether unknown to the Saracens, 
never prevailed in the Greek empire. It stood in the 
middle of the tenth century, as vicious indeed and 
cowardly, but more wealthy, more enlightened, and far 
more secure from its enemies than under the first succes- 
sors of Heraclius. For about one hundred years preceding 
there had been only partial wars with the Mohammedan 
potentates ; and in these the emperors seem gradually to 
have gained the advantage, and to have become more 
frequently the aggressors. But the increasing distrac- 
X.D. tions of the East encouraged two brave usurpers, 

063-^»t5. Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, to at- 
tempt the actual recovery of the lost provinces. They 
carried the Eoman arms (one may use ^e term wifJ^i less 
reluctance than usual) over Syria ; Antioch and Aleppo 
were taken by storm; Damascus submitted; even the 
cities of Mesopotamia, beyond the ancient boundaiy of 
the Euphrates, were added to the trophies of Zimisces, 
who unwillingly spared the capital of the khalifiite. 
From such distant conquests it was expedient, and indeed 
necessary, to withdraw ; but Cilicia and Antioch were 
permanently restored to the empire. At the close of the 
tenth century the emperors of Constantinople possessed 
the best and greatest portion of the modem kingdom of 
Naples, a part of Sicily, the whole European dominions 
of the Ottomans, the province of Anatolia or Asia Minor, 
with some part of Syria and Armenia.* 

These successes of the Greek empire were certainly 
much rather due to the weakness of its enemies than to 

^ Gibbon, c. 53 and 53. Tlie latter each, the facts are not gronped histori- 

of these chapters contains as Imnlnons a cally, according to the order of time, but 

sketch of the condition of Greece as the philosopfaicaUy, aoooxding to their rela- 

foimer does of Saracenic histoiy. In tions. 
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any reYival of national courage and vigour; yet Hiey 
would probably have been more durable if tbe ^h Tn k 
contest had been only with the khali&te, or the ^ 
kingdoms derived from it. But a new actor was to appear 
on the stage of Asiatic tragedy. The same Turkish 
nation, the slaves and captives from which had become 
arbiters of the sceptre of Bagdad, passed their original 
limits of the laxartes or Sihon. The sultans of Ghazna, 
a dynasty whose splendid conquests were of very short 
duration, had deemed it politic to divide the strength of 
these formidable allies by inviting a part of them into 
Khorasan. They covered that fertile province with their 
pastoral tents, and beckoned their compatriots to share 
the riches of the south. The Ghaznevides fell ^^^^^ 
the earliest victims; but Persia, violated in conquests. 
turn by every conqueror, was a tempting and ^•^- ^''^*- 
unresisting prey. Togrol Bek, the founder of the Sel- 
jukian dynasty of Turks, overthrew the family of Bowides, 
who had long reigned at Ispahan, respected the pageant 
of Mohammedan sovereignty in the khalif of Bagdad, 
embraced with all his tribes the religion of the van- 
quished, and commenced the attack upon Christendom 
by an irruption into Armenia. His nephew and successor 
Alp Arslan defeated and took prisoner the em- 
peror Bomanus Diogenes ; and the conquest of ^'^' ^^ ^' 
Asia Minor was almost completed by princes of the same 
family, the Seljukians of Bum,'' who were permitted by 
Malek Shah, the third sultan of the Turks, to form an 
independent kingdom. Through their own exertions, 
and the selfish impolicy of rival competitors for the 
throne of Constantinople, who bartered the strength of 
the empire for assistance, the Turks became masters of 
the Asiatic cities and fortified passes ; nor did there seem 
any obstacle to the invasion of Europe.** 

In this state of jeopardy the Greek empire looked for 
aid to the nations of the West, and received it The fint 
ill fuller measure than was expected, or perhaps Cnuade. 
desired. The deliverance of Constantinople was indeed 
a very secondary object with the crusaders. But it was 
necessarily included in their scheme of operations, which, 
though they all tended to the recovery of Jerusalem, 

P "Rtan, i. e. countiy of the Bomam. 
*l Qibbon, c. 57 ; De Quigoes, Hist dee Huna, t tt. L 2. 
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must commence with the first enemies that lay on their 
line of march. The Turks were entirely defeated, their 
capital of Nice restored to the empire. As Uie Franks 
passed onwards, the emperor Alexins Comnenns trod on 
their footsteps, and secured to himself the fruits for 
which their enthusiasm disdained to wait. He regained 
possession of the strong places on the ^gean shores, of 
the defiles of Bithynia, and of the entire coast of Asia 
Minor, hoth on the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, 
which the Turkish armies, composed of cavalry and 
unused to regular warfare, could not recover.' So much 
must undouhtedly he ascribed to the first crusade. But 
I think that the general effect of these expeditions 
has been over-rated by those who consider them as 
Prop^of having permanently retarded the progress of 
the Greeks, the Turkish power. The Christians in Palestine 
and Syria were hardly in contact with the Seljukian 
kingdom of Biim, the only enemies of the empire; and 
it is not easy to perceive that their small and feeble 
principalities, engaged commonly in defending them- 
selves against the Mohammedan princes of Mesopotamia, 
or the Fatimite khalifis of Egypt, could obstruct the 
arms of a sovereign of Iconium upon the Mseander or 
the Halys. Other causes are adequate to explain the 
equipoise in which the balance of dominion in Anatolia 
,was kept during the twelfth century: the valour and 
activity of the two Comneni, John and Manuel, especially 
the former; and the frequent partitions and internal 
feuds, through which the Seljukians of Iconium, like all 
other Oriental governments, became incapable of foreign 
aggression. 

But whatever obligation might be due to the first 

crusaders from the Eastern empire was can- 
^t^ti. celled by their descendants one hundred years 
SSf Latos. ftft^rwards, when the fourth in number of those 

expeditions was turned to the subjugation of 
Constantinople itself, (hie of those domestic revolu* 
tions which occur' perpetually in Byzantine history 
had placed an usurper on the imperial throne. The 
lawful monarch was condemned to blindness and a 

' It does not eeem perfectly dear leign of AlezJos, or of his gallant son 
whether the aea-ooast, north and aonth, John Comnenns. Bat the doubt is haxdly 
was re^omezed to the empire doxUigth* worth noticing. 
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prison ; but the heir escaped to recoimt Me misfoTtunes 
to the fleet and army of cnisaders assembled 
in the Dahnatian port of Zara. This armament ^^ *^"* 
had been collected for the usual purposes, and tkrough 
the usual motives, temporal and spiritual, of a cnisade ; 
the military force chiefly consisted of French nobles; 
the naval was supplied by the republic of Venice, whoee 
doge commanded personally in the expedition. It was 
not apparently consistent with the primary object of 
retrieving the Christian affairs in Palestine to interfere 
in the government of a Christian empire ; but the temp- 
tation of punishing a faithless people, and the hope of 
assistance in their subsequent operations, prevailed . They 
turned their prows up the Axchipelago ; and, notwith- 
standing the vast population and defensible strength of 
Constantinople, compelled the usurper to fly, and the 
citizens to surrender. But animositiea springing from 
religious schism and national jealousy were not likely to 
be allayed by such remedies ; the Greeks, wounded in 
their pride and bigotry, regarded the legitimate emperor 
as a creature of Sieir enemies, ready to sacrifice their 
church, a stipulated condition of his restoration, to that 
of Borne. In a few months a new sedition and con- 
spiracy raised another usurper in defiance of the crusad- 
ers' army encamped without the walls* The 
siege instantly recommenced ; and after three ^^^ ^^ 
months the city of Constantinople was taken by storm. 
The tale of pillage and murder is always uniform ; but 
the calamities of ancient capitals, like those of the great, 
impress us more forcibly. Even now we sympathise 
with the virgin majesty of Constantinople, decked with 
the accumulated weal^ of ages, and resplendent with 
the monuments of Eoman empire and of Grecian art- 
Her populousness is estimated beyond credibility : ten, 
twenty, thirty-fold that of London or Paris ; certainly 
far beyond md united capitals of all Eurt^ean kingdoms 
in that age.* In magniflcence she excelled them more 



. * Ville HaTdonin reckDiui the inhaUt- We sbonld prohably rate Londoo, in 

aiits of Constantinople at qnatre oens mil 1204, too higb at 60/K>a sonls. rarlJS bad 
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than in nnmbeis ; instead of tlae thatched roo&y the xand: 
walls, the nanow streets, the pitifdl buildings of those 
cities, she had marble and gilded palaces, churches and 
monasteries, the works of skilful architects, through nine 
centuries, ^udually sliding from the severity of ancient 
taste into the more various and brilliant combinations of 
eastern fancy. * In the libraries of Constantinople were 
collected the remains of Grecian learning; her forum 
and hippodrome were decorated with those of Grecian 
sculpture ; but neither would be spared by undistLoguish^ 
ing rapine ; nor were the chie& of the crusaders mor& 
able to appreciate the loss than their soldiery. Four 
horses, that breathe in the brass of Lysippus, were re- 
moved from Constantinople to the square of St. Mark at 
Venice ; destined again to become the trophies of war» 
and to follow the alternate revolutions of conquest. But 
we learn &om a contemporajy Greek to deplore the fate 
of many other pieces of sculpture, which were destroyed 
in wantonness, or even coined into brass money." 

The lawful emperor and his son had perished in the 
Partition of rebellion that gave occasion to tMs catastrophe ; 
the empire, an^ there remained no right to interfere with 
that of conquest. But the Latins were a promiscuous 
multitude, and what their independent valour had earned 
was not to be transferred to a single master. Though 
the name of emperor seemed necessary for the govern- 
ment of Constantinople, the unity of despotic power was 
very foreign to the principles and the interests of the 
crusaders. In their selfish schemes of aggrandizement 
they tore in pieces the Greek empire^ One fourth only 
was allotted to the emperor, three eighths/were the share 
of the republic of Venice, and the remainder was divided 
among the chiefs. Baldwin count of Flanders obtained 
the imperial title, with the. feudal sovereignty over the 
minor principalilies. A monarchy thus difflnembered 
had little prospect of honour or durability. The Latin 
emperors of Constantinople were more contemptible and 

t qnanta dvitas, ezclalnui Fulk of opulentU bonomm omniuin, anri et 

Chartres a hundred years before, nobilis argentl palUomm multtformiiiin, sacrip 

et decora ! quot monasteria quotque pa- mmqiie rellqiilaniin. Omni etlam tern* 

latia gont in eft, open mero fkbrefiMta t pore, navlgio f^nenll cnncta homlnmn 

qao etiam in plateis vel in yids opera neoessarla illnc i^emntar. Dn Chesnab 

ad Bpectandum mirabilia ! Tsediom est Scrip. Reram GalUcamm, t. iv. pi 8a2i 

quidem nutgiimn redtare, qnaata sit iU ^ Gibboc. c 60. 
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tinfortciiiate, not so much from personal diaraoter as 
political weakness, than tlieir predecessors ; their vassals 
rebelled against soTereigns not more poweiful than them*- 
selves $ the Btdgarians, a nation who, after being long 
formidable^ had been subdued by the imperial arms, and 
only recovered independence on the eve of ihe Latin 
conquest, insulted their capital ; the Greeks viewed them 
with silent hatiied, and hailed the dawning ti^q^,^, 
deliverance from the Asiatic coast. On that recover con- 
side of the Bosphorus the Latin usurpation •*««nopi«- 
was scarcely for a moment acknowledged ; Nice became 
the seat of a Greek dynasfy, who reigned with honour as 
£Eur as the Meeander; and crossing into Europe, after 
having established their dominion throughout 
Romania and other provinces, expelled the last ^^ ^^^' 
Latin emperors from Constantinople in less than axty 
years from its capture. 

During the reign of these Greeks at Nice they had 
fortunately little to dread on the side of their £)rmer 
enemies, and were generally on terms of friendship with 
the Seljukians of Iconium. That monarchy indeed liad 
sufficient objects of apprehension for itself. Their own 
example in changing the upland plains of Tar- j^ 
tary for the cultivated valleys of the south was AaL byttw 
imitated in the thirteenth century by two sue- k*'*"^!"* 
cessive hordes of northern barbarians. The Earismians, 
whose tents had been pitched on the lower Oxus and Cas- 
pian Sea, availed themselves of the decline of the Turkish 
power to establish their dominion in Persia, and menaced, 
though they did not overthrow, the kingdom of Iconium. 
A more tremendous storm ensued in the irrup- 
tion of Moguls under the sons of Zingis Khan. *"** Mognk. 
From the farthest regions of Chinese Tartaiy issued a 
race more fierce and destitute of civilization than those 
who had preceded, whose numbers were told by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and whose only test of victoiy was 
devastation. All Asia, from the sea of China to the 
Euxine, wasted beneath the locusts of the aj>.i218. ^ 
north. They annihilated the phantom of au- a»* 1271 
thority which still lingered with the name of khalif at 
Bagdad. They reduced into dependence and finally 
subverted the Seljukian dynasties of Persia, Syria, and 
Iconium* The Turks of the latter kingdom betook 

k2 
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themfielves to the motintamotis ooxmtiy, where they 
formed several petty principalities, which subsisted by 
incursions into the territory of the Moguls or the 
Greeks. The chief of one of these, named 
^^* ^^^' Othman, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
penetrated into the province of Bithynia, from whidi 
his posterity were never withdrawn.' 

^e empire of Constantinople had never recovered 
^^^^ the blow it received at the hands of the Latins. . 
S^^^tL Most of the islands in the Archipelago, and the 
^^ provinces of proper Greece from Thessaly 
southward, were still possessed by those in- 
vaders. The wealth and naval power of the empire had 
passed into the hands of the maritime republics ; Yenice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Barcelona were enriched by a com- 
merce which they carried on as independent states 
within the precincts of Constantinople, scarcely deign- 
ing to solicit the permission or recognise the supremacy' 
of its master. In a great battle fought under 
Aj>. 1362. ^^ walls of the city between the Venetian and 
Genoese fleets, the weight of the Boman empire, in 
Gibbon's expression, was scarcely felt in the balance of 
tliese opulent and powerful republics. Eight galleys 
were the contribution of the emperor Cantacuzene to 
his Venetian allies; and upon their defeat he sub- 
mitted to the ignominy of excluding them for ever from 
trading in his dominions. Meantime the renudns of the 
empire in Asia were seized by the independent Turkish 
^^ dynasties, of which the most illustrious, that of 
. Ottomans, the Ottomans, occupied the province of Bithy- 
Aj>. 1431. jj^^ Invited by a Byzantine £eM$tion into Eu- 
rope, about the middle of the fourteenth century, they 
fixed themselves in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and in the thirty years' reign of Amurath I. subdued, 
with little resistance, the province of Eomania and the 
small Christian kingdoms that had been formed on the 
lower Danube. Bajazet, the successor of Amurath, re- 
duced the independent emirs of Anatoli?, to subjection, 
and, after long threatening Constantinople, invested it 
by sea and land. The Greeks called loudly 
^^' ^ ' upon their brethren of the West for aid against 

' De avigaea, HUt des Hoai t. lU. L IB » Gibbon, c. 64. 
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the common enemy of Christendom ; but the flower of 
French chivalry had been slain or taken in the battle of 
Nicopolifl in Bulgaria/ where the king of Hungary, not- 
withstanding the heroism of these volnnteers, was en- 
tirely defeated by Bajazet. The emperor Manuel .left 
his capital with a £ednt hope of exciting the conrts of 
Europe to some decided efforts by personal representa- 
tions of the danger ; and, during his abeence, Constanti- 
nople was saved, not by a friend indeed, but by a power 
more formidable to her enemies than to herself. 

The loose maases of mankind, that, without laws, 
agriculture, or fixed dwellings, overspread the ,j^^ T«rtari 
vast central regions of Asia, have, at various or Moguls 
times, been impelled by necessity of subsist- ^'t*"^' 
ence, or through the casual appearance of a commanding 
genius, upon the domain of culture and civilization. 
Two principal roads connect the nations of Tartary with 
those of the west and south ; the one into Europe along 
the sea of Azoph and northern coast of the Euxine ; the 
other across the interval between the Bukharian moun- 
tains and the Caspian into Persia. Four times at least 
within the period of authentic history the Scythian 
tribes have taken the former course and poured them- 
selves into Europe, but each wave was less effectual 
than the preceding. The first of these was in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, for we may range those rapidly suc- 
cessive migrations of the Goths and Huns together, 
when the Boman empire fell to the ground, and the 
only boundary of barbarian conquest was the Atlantic 
ocean upon the shores of Portugal. The second wave 
came on with the Hungarians in the tenth century, 
whose ravages extended as far as the southern provinces 
of France. A third attack was sustained from the 
Moguls under the children of Zingis at the same period 
as that which overwhelmed Persia. The Eussian mo- 



1 The HrnicpBrUiM fled in this tetae 
and deserted their allies, aooording to 
the Mdmoires de Boudcautp c. 26. Bat 
^Mssart, who seems a lUrer aathority, 
impates the defeat to the rashness of the 
I'reneh. Bart Iv. ch. 79. The count de 
Nevers (Jean tSans Pear, afterwards 
duke of Baiignndy), who commanded 
fhe French, was made prisoner with 



others of the royal blood, and ransomed 
at a very high price, ttsny of eminent 
birth and merit were put to death ; a Ikte 
from which Boncicant was saved by the 
interference of the count de Nevers, who 
mi{^t better himself have perished with 
honour on that occadon than survived to 
plunge his country into civil war and 
his name into infiuny. 
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narehy was destroyed in Hiis invasion, and for two hun- 
ilred yeai» that great country lay prostrate nnder the 
yoke of the Tartars, As they advanced Poland and 
Hungary gave little opposition ; and the furthest nations 
of flmrope were appalled by the tempest. Bat Germany 
was no longer as she had been in the anarchy of the 
tenth century ; the Moguls were unused to resistance, 
and still less inclined to r^ular war&re ; they retired 
before the emperor Frederic 11., and the utmost points 
of their western invasion were the cities of 
u>. 124^ Lignitz in Silesia and Neustadt in Austria. In 
the fourth and last aggression of the Tartars their pro- 
cess in Europe is haxdly perceptible; the Moguls of 
Timur's army could only boast the destruction of 
Azoph and the pillage of some Bussian provinces. 
Timur, the sovereign of these Moguls and founder oi 
their second dynasfy, which has been more permanent 
and celebrated than tliat of Zingis, had been the prince 
of a small tribe in Transoxiana, between the Gihon and 
SiiT, the doubtful frontier of settled and pastoral 
nations. His own energy and the weakness of his 
AeighbouiB are sufficient to explain the revolution he 
effected. Like former conquerors, Togrol Bek and 
Zingis, he chose the road through Persia ; and, meeting 
little resistance from the disordered governments of 
Asia, extended his empire on one side to the Syrian 
^x>ast, while by successes still more renowned, though 
not belonging to this place, it reached on the other to 
the heart ci Hindostan. In his old age the restlessness 
0f ambition impelled him against the Turks of Anatolia. 
Bajazet hastened from the si^e of Constantinople to a 
Defeat of ?**^^ perilous oontest : his defeat and captivity 
n^atet. in the plains of Angora clouded for a time the 
A4>. im, Ottoman crescent, and preserved the wreck of 
the Greek emigre for fifty years longer. 

The Moguls did not improve their victory; in the 
Dtmsrot '^^^"^ P*rts of Asia, as in Hindostan, Timor 
Conttanti- was but a barbarian destroyer, though at Sa^ 
"**!*•• marcand a sovereign and a legislator. He gave 
up Anatolia to the sons of Bajaset ; but the uniiy of Sieir 
power was broken; and the Ottoman kingdom* like 
those which had preceded, experienced the evils of par- 
tition and mutual animosity. For about twenty yean an 
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^yportonity was given to the Greeks of recoTeriiig part 
of their losses ; but they were incapable of making the 
best nse of this advantage, and, though they regained 
possession of part of Bomania, did not extirpate a strong 
Turkish colony that held the oity of Glallipoli in the 
GheiBonesos. When Amurath II., therefore, 
re-united under his vigorous sceptic the Otto- ^^' ^^^ 
man monarehy, Constantinopie was exposed to another 
siege and to fresh losses. Her walls, however, repelled 
the enemy; and during the reign of Amurath she had 
leisure to repeat those signals of distress which the 
jMinoes of Christendom refmsed to observe. The situa- 
tion of Europe was, indeed, sufficiently inauspicious ; 
France, the original country of the oruMtdes and of chi- 
valry, was involved in foreign and domestic war ; while 
a schism, apparently interminable^ rent the bosom of 
the Latin church and impaired the efi&ciency of the, only 
power that could unite and animate its disciples in a 
religious war. Even when the Boman pontiffe were 
best disposed to rescue Constantinople from destruction, 
it was rather as masters than as allies that they would 
interfere; their ungenerous bigotry, or rather pride, 
dictated the submission of her church and the renuncia- 
tion of her favourite article of distinctive &ith. The 
Greeks yielded with reluctance and insincerity in the 
council of Florence ; but soon rescinded their treaty of 
union. Engenius lY. procured a short diversion on the 
side of Hungary ; but afker the unfortunate 
battle of Wama ihe Hungarians were abund- ^**^***' 
antly employed in self-^ef(^ce. 

The two monarchies which have successively held 
their seat in the city of Constantino may be contrasted 
in the circumstances of their decline. In the present 
day we anticipate, with an assurance that none can deem 
extravagant, the approaching subversion of the Ottoman 
power ; but the signs of internal weakness have not yet 
been confirmed by the dismemberment of provinces ; and 
the arch of dominion, that long since has seemed nodding 
to its faU and totters at every blast of the north, still 
rests upon the landmarks of ancient conquest, and spans 
the ample regions from Bagdad to Belgrade. Far dif- 
ferent were the events that preceded the dissolution of 
the Greek empire. Every province was in turn sub- 
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dued— dveiy ciiy opened lier gatee to the eonqaeror : the- 
limbs were lopped off one by one; but the 
^ pulse still beat at the heart, and the majesty of 

the Boman name was ultimately confined to the walls of 
Constantinople. Befoie Mahomet 11. planted his cannon 
against them, he had completed eveiy smaller oonqnest 
and deprived the expiring empire of every hope of snceonr 
or delay. It was necessaiy that Constantinople should 
Ml ; but Hie magnanimous resignation of her emperor 
bestows an honour upon her &11 which her proeperity 
seldom earned. The long deferred but inevitable mo- 
ment arrived ; and the last of the Csesars (I will 
Aj>. 1458. ^^^ ^^ ^£ ^ FalsBologi) folded round him the 
imperial mantle, and remembered the name which he 
represented in the dignity of heroic death. It is thus 
that the intellectual principle, when enfeebled by disease 
or age, is found to rally its enei^es in the presence of 
dea&, and pour Hie radiance of unclouded reason around 
the last struggles of dissolution. 

Though the fate of Constantinople had been protracted 
Abmex- ^7^^^ ^ reasonable expectation, the actual 
dtedbyit intelligence operated like that of sudden cala- 
in Eampe, mity. A sentiment of consternation, perhaps 
of self-reproach, thrilled to the heart of Christendonu 
There seemed no longer anything to divert the Ottoman 
armies from Hungary ; and if Huiigary should be sub- 
dued, it was evident that both Italy and the Glexman 
empire were exposed to invasion.' A general union of 
Christian powers was required to withstand this common 
enemy. But the popes, who had so often armed them 
against each other, wasted their spiritual and political 
counsels in attempting to restore unanimity. War was 
proclaimed against the Turks at the diet of Frankfort, 
m 1454 ; but no efforts were made to cany the menace 
into execution. No prince could have sat on the impe- 
rial throne more unfitted for the emergency than Frede- 



* 8iy« Tindtar Hnngarla, sive ooadit fort; which, thoni^ too decUmiAtory, 

jUDgltor Tnrete, neqoft Italia neque like moet of his writiiigii, is aa interesting 

OennaoiA tata eritp neque latls Bhenns illiBtration of the state of Bnrope and of 

Galloe aecaros reddet JEa. Sylv. p. 678. the impression prodaoed by that calamity. 

This is part of a dlsconrBe pronounced by Spondanns, ad ann. 1464, has given laxgi 

^ SyMos befiiFe the diet of Frank- extxacts from this oratfan. 
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ric HL ; his mean spirit and narrow capacity exposed 
him to ^e contempt of mankind — ^his avarice and du- 
pliciiy ensured the hatred of Austria and Hungary. 
During the papacy of Pius 11., whose heart was tho- 
roughly engaged in this legitimate crusade, a more 
specious attempt was made by convening an European 
congress at Mantua. Almost all the sovereigns attended 
by their envoys ; it was concluded that 50,000 men-at- 
arms should be raised, and a tax levied for 
three years of one-tenth from the revenues of ^^' ^***' 
the clergy, one-thirtieth from those of the laity, and one* 
twentietibi &om the capital of the Jews.* Pius engaged 
to head this armament in person ; but when he appeared 
next year at Ancona, the appointed place of embarkation^ 
the princes had failed in all their promises of men and 
money, and he found only a headlong crowd of adven^ 
turers, destitute of every necessary, and expecting to be 
fed and paid at the pope's expense. It was not by such 
a body that Mahomet could be expelled from Constanti- 
nople. K the Christian sovereigns had given a steady 
and sincere co-operation, the contest would still have 
been arduous and uncertain. In the early cm- imtitationof 
sades the superiority of arms, of pkill, and even J«ni«rie8. 
of discipline, had been uniformly on the side of Europe. 
But the present circumstances were &i from similar. 
An institution, begun by the first and perfected by the 
second Amurath, had given to the Turkish armies what 
their enemies still wanted, military subordination and 
veteran experience. Aware, as it seems, of the real 
superiority of Europeans in war, these sultans selected 
the stoutest youths from their Bulgarian, Servian, or 
Albanian captives, who were educated in habits of mar- 
tial discipline, and formed into a regular force with the 
name of Janizaries. After conquest had put an end to 
personal captivity, a tax of every fifth male child was 
raised upon the Christian population for the same pur* 






. ■ SpoDdaniu. Neither Charles VIL 
nor even Philip of Bnrgnndy, who had 
made the loudest profenioiia, and pledged 
himself in a fantastie pageant at his 
poaii, socn after the capture of Coostan* 



sincere in their promises. The limner 
inetended apprehensions of invasion firom 
England, as an excuse for sending no 
troops; whidi, oonridering the sitaattaa 
of England in 1469, was a bold attempt 
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pose. The arm of Europe was thtus turned upon herself; 
and the western nations mnst have contended with troops 
of hereditary robiustness and intrepidity, whose emulous 
enthusiasm for the coimtry that had adopted them was 
Controlled by habitual obedience to their commanders.^ 
Yet forty years after the fall of Constantinople, at the 
g^^^^^^ epoch of Charles Vin.'s eroedition into Italy, 
Se^o^ the just apprehensions of ^European statesmen 
w^i"****- might have gradually subsided. Except the 
Horea, Negropont, and a few other unimportant con- 
quests, no real progress had been made by the Ottomans. 
Mahomet II. had been kept at bay by the Hungarians ; 
he had been repulsed with some ignominy by the knights 
of St. John from the island of Rhodes. A petly chieftain 
defied this mighty conqueror for twenty years in the 
mountains of Epirus ; and the persevering courage of his 
desultory warfare with such trifling resources, and so 
little prospect of ultimate success, may justify the ex- 
aggerated admiration with which his contemporaries 
honoured Ihe name of Scanderbeg. Once only tiie cres- 
cent was displayed on the Calabrian coast ; but 
^^ ^*^^ the city of Otranto remained but a year in the 
possession of Mahomet. On his death a disputed suo 

V In the long decUmation of JEdmm foslglit iato European polittos; and bli 

Sjlviia before the diet of Frankfort in views are nsoaUy dear and sensible. 

1454, be baa the following contrast Though not so learned as some popes, 

between the European and Tnikish be knew much better what was going 

militia; a good spedmen of Ike artifice forward in hisown time^ Bnt the vanity 

with which an Ingenious orator can dia- of displaying his eloquence betrayed him 

guise the truth, while he seems to be into a strange folly, when he addressed a 

•tatii^ it most precisely. Confenmus very long letter to Mahomet IL, explain- 

9nac Tvroos et vos Invieem; et quid ing the Catholic ftith, and urging him to 

q^randwn sit* si cum iliis pngnetis, ex- be baptised; in which case, so tar tnm 

vminemus. Yos nati ad aima, illi tractL preaching a crusade agsJnst the Tmte 

Tos aimaH, Iffl iaennes; vos ^Urifos he wonldgladlymake use of their power 

versatis, iUi oUtris utuntnr; vos bidista» to recover the rie^ts of the dmrcb. Some 

tenditis, ill! arens trahunt; vos loricaa of his inducements are curious, and mnst» 

thorBoe8queprotegunt,illoscuIdtrateglt; if made public^ have been hi^ly grati- 

vos equos regltis, ilU ab equis regimtur; lying to his friend Frederic III. Quippe 

vos nobiles in helium dudtls, illi servos ut arbitramur, si Christianus fliiues, 

aut artifices cogunt, tc tc p. 686. This, mortno Ladislao Ungarie et Bohemia 

however, had little effect upon the hear- rege, nemo prater te sua regna ftiisset 

an, who were better Judges of military adeptus. Sperassent Ungari post din* 

•ibklrs than the sacretaxy of Fredorio in. tama bdlorum mala sub too regtanias 

X»ins XL, or .£neas Sylvius, was a lively pacem, et iUos Bobemi secuti fiiiasentt 

writer and a skilful intrigner. Long sed cum esses nostra religionis bosttii^ 

experience had glyen Um a ooosidenbU tiegeruni Ungail, ko, Epist 3M. 
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cession involved his children in civil wax, Bajazet» "the 
eldest, obtained the victory ; hut hie rival brother Zixim 
fled to Ehodes, from ^rhence he was removed to France, 
and afterwards to Koine. AppiehensionB of this exiled 
prince seem to have dictated a pacific policy to the 
reigning sultan, wliose character did not posaeEs the 
usiml energy of Ottoman Bovereigna. 
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At the irraption of the northern invaders into the Bomac 
empire they found the clergy already endowed with 
extensive possessions. Besides the spontaneous oblations 
upon which the ministers of the Christian church 
thecharch had Originally subsisted, they had obtained, 



«m ire?** oven Under the pagan emperors, by concealment 
^ or connivance — ^for the Boman law did not per- 

mit a tenure of lands in mortmain— certaui immoveable 
estates, the revenues of which were applicable to their 
own maintenance and that of the poor.* These indeed 
were precarious and liable to confiscation in times of 
persecution. But it was among the first effects of the 
conversion of Constantine to give not only a security, 
but a legal sanction, to the territorial acquisitions of the 
church. The edict of Milan, in 313, recognises the 
actual estates of ecclesiastical corporations.^ Another, 
published in 321, grants to all the subjects of the empire 

■ Giannone, Istoria di Kapoli, L ii. tlon;1rat a comparison of the three seems 

e. 8; Gibbon, c. 15 and & 30; F. Fool's to Justify my text 

Trefttise on Benefices, c 4. The last b Giannone; Gibbon, nbi sapm; F. 

writer does not wholly conflnn this poei- Baal, c 6. 
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the power of bequeathing their property to the church." 
His own liberality and that of his successors set an 
example which did not want imitators. Passing rapidly 
from a condition of distress and persecution to the sum- 
mit of prosperity, the church degenerated as rapidly from 
her ancient purity, and forfeited the respect of future 
ages in the same proportion as she acquired the blind 
veneration of her own. Covetousness, especially, be- 
came almost a characteristio vice. Yalentinian I., in 
370, prohibited the clergy from receiving the bequests of 
women — a modification* more discreditable than any 
general law could have been. And several of the farthers 
severely i-eprobate the prevailing avidity of their con- 
temporaries.* 

The devotion of the conquering nations, as it was still 
less enlightened than that of the subjects of the ^ ^^^. 
empire, so was it still more munificent. They after its 
left indeed the worship of Hesus and Taranis in ^^''^^<^ 
their forests ; but they retained the elementary principles 
of that and of all barbarous idolatry, a superstinous reve- 
rence for the priesthood, a credulity that seemed to invite 
'imposture, and a confidence in tiie efficacy of gifts to 
expiate offences. Of this temper it is undeniable that 
the ministers of religion, influenced probably not so 
much by personal covetousness as by zeal for the inte- 
rests of their order, took advantage. Many of the peculiar 
and prominent characteristics in the faith and discipline 
of those ages appear to have been either introduced or 
sedulously promoted for the purposes of sordid fraud. 
To those purposes conspired the veneration for relics, the 
worship of images, the idolatry of saints and martyrs, 
the religious inviolability of sanctuaries, the consecration 
of cemeteries, but, above all, the doctrine of purgatory 
and masses for the relief of the dead. A creed thus con- 
trived, operating upon the minds of barbarians, lavish 
though rapacious, and devout though dissolute, naturally 
caused a torrent of opulence to pour in upon the church. 
Donations of land were continually made to the bishops, 
and, in still more ample proportion, to the monastic 
foundations. These had not been very numerous in the 
West till the beginning of the sixth century, when Bene- 

* GUannone; Gibbon, nbi sapra; F. Fhnl, o. & 
A GiaiiDono ubl sopia; F. PiMil, c. & 
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diet established bifi celebrated rale.* A more remarkable 
show of piety, a more absolute seolusion from the worlds 
forms more impressive and edifymgy prayers and masses 
more constantly repeated, gave to the professed in these 
institutions an advantage, in public esteem^ over the 
secular cletgy. 

The eoclesiajertical hierarchy never received any teni*' 
torial endowment by law, either under the Boman empire 
or the kingdoms erected upon its ruina But the voluntary 
munificenoe of princes, as well as their subjects, amply 
supplied the place of a more imiverBal provision. Large 
private estates, or, as they were termed, patrimonies, not 
only wilhin their own dioceses, but sometimes in distant 
countries, sustained the dignity of the principal sees, and 
especially that of Borne.' The French monarchs oi the 
fiiBt dynasty, the Garlovingian family and their great 
chief, the Saxon line of emperors, the kings of England 
and Leon, set hardly any bounds to their liberality, as 
numerous charters still extant in diplomatic collections 
attest. Many churches possessed seven or eight thousand 
mansi ; one with but two thousand passed for only indif* 
ferently rich.' But it must be remarked that many of 
these donations are of lands uncultivated and unappro^ 
priated.^ The monasteries acquired legitimate riches by 
the culture of these deserted tracts and by the prudent 
management of their revenues, which were less exposed 
to the ordinary means of dissipation than those of the 
laity. Their wealth, continuckUy accumulated, enabled 
them to become the regular purchasers of landed estates, 
especially in the time of the crusades, when the fie& of 
the nobility were constantly in the market for sale or 
mortgage.^ 

If the possessions of ecclesiastical communities had all 
Sometimes ^®®^ ^ feirly earned, we could find nothing in 
improperly them to reprehend. But other sources of wealth 
acquired, y^q^b Icss pure, and they derived their wealth 
from many sources. Those who entered into a monastery 



• Giamione, L ilL o. 6; L It. c 12; 8 Sehmidt^ t it p. 205. 

TreatiM on Benefloes, a 8 ; Flemy, Hnlt- h Muratori, Dissert 66 ; Da Gauge, r. 

itaaeDlaooiinBwVHtotEodtfslMtkiae; Eremns. 

Kuratori, Dissort <& i Heeren^Egsai sttrleBCroiBades^p. 166; 

f StMarc,tLp.28UGMamKH»,LiT. Scfamidt» t tU. p^ 283. 
a 12. 
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threw frequently their whole estates into the common 
stock ; and even the cMLdren of rich parents were ex- 
pected to make a donation of land on a^nming the cowL 
Some gave their property to the church before entering 
on military expeditions ; gifts were made by some to tnke 
effect after their lives, and beqijests by many in the 
terrors of dissolution. E^en those legacies to charitable 
purposes, which the clergy could with more decency and 
speciousness recommend, and of which the administration 
was generally confined to them, were frequently applied 
to their own benefit/ They failed not, above all, to 
inculcate upon the wealthy sinner that no atonement 
could be so acceptable to Heaven as liberal presents to 
its earthly delegates." To die without allotting a portion 
of worldly wealth to pious uses was accounted almost like 
suicide, or a refused of the last sacraments ; and hence 
intestacy passed for a sort of fraud upon the church, 
which she punished by taking the administration of the 
deceased's effects into her own handa. Thia, however, 
was peculiar to England, and seems to have been the 
case there only from the reign of Henry III, to that of 
Edward III., when the bishop took a portion of the 
intestate's personal estate for the advantage of the church 
and poor, instead of diBtributing it among his nest of 
kin." The canonical penances imposed upon repentant 
offenders, extravagantly severe in themselves, were com- 
muted for money or for immoveable possessions — ^a fertile 
though scandalous source of monastio wealth, which the 
popes afterwards diverted into liieir own coffers by the 
usage of dispensations and indulgences."^ The church 



ii^ Primb sacris pastoribus data e^ fa- 
cultas, at hseredltatis portio in paiipcrei 
et egenos dispergeretur; svd seii^m 
ecclesie qnoque in paaperum ccosum 
venerunt, atque intestatse gentia va^LS 
credita est proclivior in eas fiiturm fua&e ; 
qoft ex re pinguius illarum patrixnofiluni 
evasit. Immb episcopi ipsi in rem Buam 
^nanodi consuetudinem inteidum oom- 
vertebant: ac tributom evaeLt^ quod 
antea idi moris fait. MuratiDrl, Antl> 
qnitatee lialis, t v. Dissert 6?, 

" Mnratori, Dissert. 6Y (AntiqulL 
Italite, t V. p. 1065), has preserved a 
various cbarter of an Italian eoiant^ wtior 
declares that, stmck witb reflectiona updn 



hla dMU atata, ha b»d taken datms^ 
with certain religlotu how he should 
atooe for his oSeDcee, Aoc^pto QODsiliD 
ab ils, e^cepto fi reQUDCJare HsiniLo ^o^ 
eeiD^ nuHimi esse melius ^nt^ eleemotiS- 
nanim vjrtntee^ qohm fil d« proprliB met* 
eub^t&utlSa in mf>nasterium ooEcedcreiiL 
Hoc condlimn ab Us libenter, e tardea- 
tlsalmo anlmo egp accept 

° fjeldea, toL iii. pi )et0; Trymn&^a 
Can^tltiittom^ voL ILK p. ]i!i OUckatonBy 
VOL Ll« tbap. Si. la FYance tbe Utrd of 
iba flef wetna to hii¥e takea tbe wbol* 
BpoLL Da Caag?H t- luteGlatDi^ 

<■ Mnratori, Dlaasrt ^9, 
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tandfl enjoyed axi inmranily from taxes, though not in 
general from military service, when of a fendal tennre.' 
Bnt their tennre was frequently in what was called friank- 
almoign, without any obligation of service. Hence it 
became a cnstomaiy fraud of lay proprietors to grant 
estates to the church, which they received again by way 
of fief or lease, exempted frrom public burthens. And, as 
if all these means of accumulating what they could not 
legitimately enjoy were insufGicient, the monks prosti- 
tuted their knowledge of writing to the purpose of forging 
charters in their own fetvour, which might easily impose 
upon an ignorant age, since it has required a peculiar 
science to detect them in modem times. Such rapacity 
might seem incredible in men cut off from the pursuits 
of life and the hope of posterity, if we did not behold 
every day the unreasonableness of avarice and the fervour 
of professional attachments.*! 
As an additional source of revenue, and in imitation 
of the Jewish law, the payment of tithes was 
^****^ recommended or enjoined. These, however, 
were not applicable at first to the maintenance of a resi- 
dent clergy. Parochial divisions, as they now exist, 
did not tfiS:e place, at least in some countries, till several 
centuries after the establishment of Christianity.' The 
rural churches, erected successively as the necessities of 
a congregation required, or the piety of a landlord sug- 
gested, were in fact a sort of chapels dependent on the 
cathedral, and served by itinerant ministers at the 
bishop's discretion." The bishop himself received the 

P nOgnve has shown fhot the Anglo- sertatloiis on the Antiquities of Italy 

Saaum clergy were not exempt, originally have ftamished the principal materials of 

at least, from the irinoia neoeaitoi im- my text, with Father Paul's Treatise on 

posed on all alodial proprietors. They Benefices, especially chaps. 19 and 29. 

were hetter treated on the Continent; Giannone, loc. cit. and 1. iv. c 12; 1. v. 

and BoniCsce exclaims that in no part of c 6; L x. o. 12. Schmidt, Hist des Alle- 

the world was such servitude imposed on mands, t i. p. 3Y0 ; t iL p. 203, 462 ; t !▼. 

the chuitfa as among the English, p. 202. Fleury, in. Discours sur I'Hist 

fiogUsh GommoDwealth, L 158. But when EocUs. Da Gauge, voc. Precaria. 

we look at the charters collected in ' Muratori, Dissert H, and Flemy, 

Kemble's Oodex Dlplomaticns (most or Institnticos au Droit ecddsiastique, t L 

peariy all of them in fiiTonr of the p. 169, refer the origin of parishes to the 

draidb), we shall hardly think they were fourth century ; but this must be limited 

m oir, though they mii^t be fbroed to the most populous parts of the em- 

•ometimea to repair a bridge, or send plre. 

their tenantaagaintt the Danes. "These were not always itinerant; 

4 ICvntori's Uth, 6fth. and estfaDia- oommonly, peduq^ «h^ were depend* 
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tithes, and apportioned them as he thought fit> A capi- 
tulary of Charlemagne, however, regulates their division 
into three parts ; one for the bishop and his clergy^ a 
second for the poor, and a third for the support of the 
feibrie of the church.* Some of the rural churchea ob- 
tained by episcopal concessions the privilegeB of baptism 
and burial, whidi were accompanied with a fixed share 
of tithes, and seem to imply the residence of a minister. 
The same privileges were gradually extended to the 
rest ; and ^us a complete parochial division was finally 
established. But this was hardly the case in England 
till near the time of the conquest.** 

The slow and gradual manner in wMch parochial 
churches became independent appears to be of itself a 
sufficient answer to those who ascribe a great antiquity 
to the universal payment of tithes. There are. however, 
more direct proofs that this species of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty was acquired not only by degrees but with con- 
siderable opposition. We find the payment of tithea 
first enjoined by the canons of a provincial council in 
France near the end of the sixth century. From the 
ninth to the end of the twelfth, or even later, it is con- 
tinually enforced by similar authority/ Father Paul 
remarks that most of the sermons preached about the 

ants of the lord, appointed bj the Mshop risb may be considered as ta estal^llsbed 

<«i his nomination.— Lehaeroo, Instltat division, at leaat very cwmmoiilj, 90 cirly 

Garolingiennefl, p. 526, who qnotes a ctk as the Carlovini^Lui emptre, 1 do Dot by 

pitolary of the emperor Lothaire in 835. any means deny ihal it wis parUAlLy 

"De dericis vero laiconun, unde non- known in France be rare tbat time, 
nnlli eonun conqueri videantor, eo quod Guizot reckons the iwtroiiAeft «t 

qnidam episcopi ad eonun preoes nollnt drarches by the laity among the circ^m- 

in eoclesiis suis eos, cnm utiles slnt, ordi- stances which dimkiisbed or n>tan]ed 

nare, vismn nobis fuit, ut . . . . et cmn ecclesiastical power, (Lcgon 13,) It may 

caritate et ratione utiles et idonei eli- have been so; but without this patronuRg 

gantur; et si laicus idoneum utUemque there would have betn v^iy few pariah 

dericum obtulerlt nulla quaUbet occa- dmrches. It separated, in pome degree, 

sione ab episcopo sine xatione certa re- the interests of the sccuUr clergy frtm 

pellatur; et si r^idendus est, propter those of the bishdpa and the re^Urg. 
scandftlnm yitandum evidenti ratione t Schmidt, 1 11. p, sDe. This eeemd to 

manifestetur." Another capitulary of have been foundL^ on au aocietit c»noti» 

Charles the Bald, in 8M, forbids the es- F. Ftol, a 1. 

tablishment of priests in the churches "Collier's Ecclesiastical HUtAty, p. 139, 
of patrons, or their Section without the « Selden's History of Tithes, voL ill. 

bishop's consent:— "De his qui sine p. 1108, edit Wmtius, lithe* are snltl 

consensu episcopi presbyteroe in eccledis by Oiannone to have been enforced by 

tuii oonstituunt, vel de eodesiis d^id- some papal deotei in thA dxUi coatory 

unt" Thus the churches are recognised L iiL c 8. 
as the property of the lord ; and tlie pa- 

TOL. II. % 
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eighth centoiy ixiiCiilca4>e this as a duty, and even seem to 
place the summit of Christiaii peifection in its perform- 
ance/ This reluctant submission of the people to a 
general and permanent tribute is perfectly consistent 
^th the eagerness displayed by them in accumulating 
voluntary donations upon the church. Charlemagne way 
the first who gave the confirmation of a civil statute to 
these ecclesiastical injunctions ; no one at least has, so 
fsu* as I know, adduced any earlier law for the payment 
of tithes than one of his capitularies.'- But it would be 
precipitate to infer either that the practice had not 
already gained ground to a considerable extent, through 
the influence of ecclesiastical authority, or, on the other 
hand, that it became universal in consequence of the 
commands of Charlemagne.* In the subsequent ages it 
was very common to appropriate tithes, which had ori- 
ginally been payable to the bishop, either towards the 
support of paiiicular churches, or, according to the pre- 
valent superstition, to monastic foundations.** These 
arbitrary consecrations, though the subject of complaint, 
lasted, by a sort of prescriptive right of the landholder, 
till about the year 1200. It was nearly at the same 
time that the obligation of paying tithes, which had been 
originally confined to those called predial, or the fruits 
of Qie earth, was extended, at least in theory, to every 
species of profit, and to the wages of every kind of 
labour." 

Yet there were many hindrances that thwarted the 
SpoUatioii ^^^^87 ^ tbeir acquisition of opulence, and a 
of chiir^ sort of reflux that set sometimes very strongly 
property, against them. In times of barbarous violence 



. J TreatiM on Beneiloes, c. 11. > The grant of Ethelwolf In 865 baa 

, ■ Mably (Obaenrationa gar I'Hist de appeared to some antiquaries the moat 

France, t i. p. 238 et 438) has, with probable origin of the general right to 

remarkable rashness, attacked the cnr- tithes in JKngiMiii [Notb I.] It is said 

rent opinion thatCharlemagneestabliflfaed l^ Marina that tithes were not legally 

the legal obligation of tithes, and denied established in Caam» till the reign of 

that any of his capitularies bear snch an Alfonso X. Ensajo Bobre les Siete Tn- 

interpretation. Those which he <iaotes tldas, c. 359. 

have indeed a difTerent meaning; bat he 1> Selden, p. 1114 et seq. ; Ooke, a Inst 

:haa overlooked an express enactment in p. 641. 

t89 (Balosii C^pitalaria, tip. S63), « Selden's Hiatory of Tithea; Tiea- 

which admits of no question; and I tiae <m Benefices, c. 28; Oiannone, L s. 

believe that there are othocs in con- c 12^ 
flnmation. 
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nothing can thoroughly compensate for tlie inferiority of 
physical strength and prowess. The eccleeia«tical his- 
tory of the middle ages presents one long contention of 
fraud against robbery ; of acqnisitionB made by the 
church through such means as 1 have described, and 
torn from her by lawless power. Those veiy men who 
in the hour of sickness and impending death showered 
the gifte of expiatory devotion upon her altars, had 
passed the sunshine of their lives in sacrilegious plunder. 
Notwithstanding the frequent instances of extreme reve- 
rence for religious institutions among the nobility, we 
should be deceived in supposing this to be their general 
character. Eapacity, not less insatiable than that of the 
abbots, was commonly united with a daiing fierceness 
that the abbots could not resist.** In every country we 
find continual lamentation over the plxuider of ecclesias* 
tical possessions. Charles Martel ie reproached with 
having given the first notorious example of such epolia^ 
tion. It waa not, however, commonly practised by 
sovereigns. But the evil was not the less imivensally 
felt. The parochial tithes especially, as the haad of 
robbery falls heaviest upon the weak, were exposed to 
unlawfrd seizure. In the tenth and eleventh centmies 
nothing was more common than to Bee the revenues of 
benefices in the hands of lay impropriators, who em- 
ployed curates at the cheapest rate ; an abuse that has 
never ceased in the church.* Several attempts were 
made to restore these tithes ; but even Gregory YU, did 
not venture to proceed in it ; ' and indeed it is highly 
probable that they might be held in some instances hy a 

d The church was often compelled to In the vXii% c^Dtury^ tlumgh tlie pre- 
grant leases of h&r lands, under the name tensioiui of the bl&bop& were never blgbbr. 
of precarta^ to laymen who probably the chorch Itself wa» mtKre pillaged 
rendered little or no service In return, under pretext of thcK premritr^ and in 
thou^ a rent or eensut was expressed in other "Vfajs, thtm at Any Tonner time,— 
the instrument These jyrecarics seem to See Du Cange for * long article on Pr*- 
have been for life, but were frequently cariae. 
renewed. They are not to be confounded * Du Ouige, voc Abbas, 
with terrcB oemucUet, or lands let to a t Schmidt, t. Iv. p^ aoi. At «b ha- 
tenant at rack-rent, which of course sembly held at %t Denit In 9»T tb« 
foimed a considerable branch of revenue, bishops propesed to uestcfft the tithn to 
The grant was called jprecoria from being the secuUr deigy; but »iich m ttunult 
obtained at the prayer of the grantee; was exMted by this attempt, tb&t ihi 
and the uncertainty of its renewal seems meeting waa brokm np* Kecneil de* 
to have given rise to the a4)ective jwe- HistoKleait t iL prseftt p. 31^ 
carious. 

l2 
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iawfol title.' Sometimes the property of monasteries 
was dilapidated by corrupt abbots, whose acts, however 
clandestine and imlawfdl, it was not easy to revoke. 
And both the bishops and convents were obliged to 
invest powerfiil lay protectors, under the name of advo- 
cates, with considerable fiefs, as the price of their assist- 
ance against depredators. But these advocates became 
too o&n themselves the spoilers, and oppressed the 
helpless ecclesiastics for whose defence they had been 



K it had not been for these drawbacks, the cleigy 
must, one would imagine, have almost acquired the ex- 
clusive property of the soil. They did enjoy, according 
to some au^orities, nearly one haJf of England, and, I 
believe, a greater proportion in some countries of Europe.' 
They had reached, perhaps, their zenith in respect of 
territorial property about the conclusion of the twelfth 
century.^ After tiiat time the disposition to enrich the 
clergy by pious donations grew more languid, and was 
put under certain legal restraints, to which I shall here- 
after advert ; but they became rather more secure from 
forcible usurpations. 

The acquisitions of wealth by the church were hardly 
V 1^ so remarkable, and scarcely contributed so 
ticaijuria- much to her greatness, as those mnovations 
diction. ^p^j^ ^Q ordinary course of justice which fall 

S Selden'B Hist of Tithes, p. 1138. maiks per amranL Maq>benon'8 An- 

The third council of Lateran restrains nals of Commeroe, vol. i. p. 619; His- 

laymen from transferring their Impro- toire dn Droit public Ecdfe. Francois, 

priated tithes to other laymen. Velly, t i. p. 214. Anthony Harmer (Henry 

Hist de France, t lit p. 236. This seems Wharton) says that the monasteries did 

tacitly to admit that their possession was not possess one-fifth of the land ; and I 

lAwftd, at least by prescription. incline to think that he is nearer the 

h For the ii^Jnries snstained by eccle- troth than Mr. Turner, who puts the 

siastical proprietors, see Muratori, Dis- wealth of the churdi at above 28,000 

Bert 72. Du Cange, v. Advocatus. Schmidt, knights' fees out of 63,216. The bishops' 

t it p. 220, 470; t lit p. 290; t It. lands could not by any means account for 

p. 188, 202. Recueildes Historiens, txL the difference; so that Mr. Turner was 

praefat p. 184. Martenne, Thesaurus probably deceived by his authority. 

Anecdotornm, t i. p. 695. Vaissette, Hist ^ The great age of monasteries in 

deLanguedoc, til. p. 109, and Appendix, T^ngland was the reigns of Henry I., 

passim. Stephen, and Henry II. Lyttelton's 

i Turner's Hist of England, vol. il. Henry II., vol. ii. p. 329. David L of 

p. 413, from Avesbury. According to Scotland, contemporary with Henry II., 

a calcnlatioQ founded on a passage in was also a noted founder of monasteries. 

Knyghton, the revenue of the English Daliymple's Annals, 
church in 1337 amounted to 730,000 
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under tlie head of ecclesiastieal jiirifidiction and immu- 
nity. It is hardly, perhaps, necessary to caution the 
reader that rights of territorial justice, possessed by 
ecclesiastics in virtue of their fiefs, are by no means 
included in this description. Episcopal jurisdiction, 
properly so called, may be considered as depending upon 
the choice of litigant parties, upon their condition, and 
upon the subject-matter of their differences. 

1. The arbitrative authority of ecclesiastical pastora, 
if not coeval with Christianity, grew up very 
early in the church, and was natuiul, or even 
necessary, to an insulated and persecuted society .'" Ac- 
customed to feel a strong aversion to the imperial tnhu- 
nals, and even to consider a recurrence to them as hardly 
consistent with their profession, the early Chrietians 
retained somewhat of a similar prejudice even after the 
establishment of their religion. The arbitration of their 
bishops still seemed a less objectionable mode of settling 
differences. And this arbitrative jurisdiction was power* 
folly supported by a law of Constantino, which di] ected 
the civil magistrate to enforce the execution of episcopal 
awards. Another edict, ascribed to the same emperor, 
and annexed to the Theodosian code, extended the juris- 
diction of the bishops to all causes which either party 
chose to refer to it, even where they had already com- 
menced in a secular court, and declared the bkhop's 
sentence not subject to appeal. This edict has clearly 
been proved to be a forgery. It is evident, by a novel 
of Valentinian III., about 450, that the church had still 
no jurisdiction in questions of a temporal nature, except 
by means of the joint reference of contending parties. 
Some expressions, indeed, used by the emperor, seem 
intended to repress the spirit of encroachment upon the 
civil magistrates, which had probably begun to manifest 
itself. Charlemagne, indeed, in one of his capitularioB, 
is said by some modem writers to have repeated all the 
absurd and enormous provisions of the spurious conjsti- 
tution in the Theodosian code." But this capitulary is erro- 
neously ascribed to Charlemagne. It is only found in one 

" 1 Corinth. T. 4. The word c{bv0c- dve authority, referees. The puwf;e ac 

vtiiUvcvi, rendered in onr version •• of no least tends to disoonrage suits before 4 

reputation," lias been interpreted bj secular Judge, 

some to mean persons destitute of ooer- " Baluzii Capitularia, t L p. 901 b^ 
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of the thioe boola sabjoined by Benedict Leviia to the 
four books of capitularies collected by Ansegisns ; these 
latter relatiiig ^y to Cbarlemagne and Louis, but the 
others comprehending many of later emperors and kings. 
And, what is of more importance, it seems exceedingly 
doubtfbl ^dtether this is any genuine capitulary at all. 
It is not referred to any prince by name, nor is it found 
in any other collection. Certain it is that we do not 
find Ihe church, in her most arrogant temper, asserting 
the full priyileges contained in this capitolaiy.'* 

2. II it was considered almost as a general obligation 
cbeidveover'^P^^ the primitiTe Christians to decide their 
the ciergf in civil disputes by internal arbitration, much 
**^ more would this be incumbent upon the cleigy. 

The canons of several councils, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, sentence a bishop or priest to deposition, who 
should brii^ any suit, civil or even criminal, before a 
secular magistrate. This must, it should appear, be 
confined to causes where the defendant was a clerk; 
since the ecclesiastical court had hitherto no coereiTe 
jurisdiction over the laity. It was not so easy to induce 
laymen, in their suits against clerks, to prefer the 
episcopal tribunal. The emperors were not at all dis- 
posed to fetvour this species of encroachment till the 
reign of Justinian, who ordered civil suits against eccle- 
siastics to be carried only before the bishops. Yet this 
was accompanied by a provision that a party dissatisfied 
with the sentence might apply to the secular magistrate, 
not as an appellant, but a co-ordinate jurisdiction ; for if 
different judgments were given in the two courts, the 
process was ultimately referred to the emperor." But 
ihe early Merovingian kings adopted the exclusive juris- 
diction of the bishop over causes wherein clerks were 
interested, without any of the checks which Justinian 
had provided. Many laws enacted during their reigns, 
and under Charlemagne, strictly prohibit the temporal 
magistrates from entertaining complaints against the 
children of the church. 

® Oibbon, c. XX, Qiaaufm, 1. il. c 8; ^ Thli was also wtablished About the 

LiiLc6;LTic7. Schmidt, t. iL p. 908. name time by Athalaric king of the 

Fleur7,7"**Di8ooiin,andIii6titatkiii8aii OBtrogothB, and of coura« affected the 

Droit Eceledaatique, t. iL p. 1. Mdmoires popes who were his snl^edB. St Marc, 

de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptioiui, t. zzzix. t L p. 60 ; Fleury, Hist Ecd^ t yvL 

p. 666. p. 2»2. 
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This jurisdiction over the civil causes of clerks was 
not immediately attended with an equally ex- and crimiimi 
elusive cognizance of criminal offences imputed *^^- 
to them, wherein the state is so deeply interested, and 
the church could inflict so inadequate a punishment. 
Justinian appears to have reserved such offences for trial 
before the imperial magistrate, though with a material 
provision that the sentence against a clerk should not 
be executed without the , consent of the bishop or the 
final decision of the emperor. The bishop is not ex- 
pressly invested with this controlling power by the laws 
of the Merovingians ; but they enact that he must be 
present at the trial of one of his clerks ; which probably 
was intended to declare the necessity of his concurrence 
in the judgment. The episcopal order was indeed ab- 
solutely exempted from secular jurisdiction by Jus- 
tinian ; a privilege which it had vainly endeavoured to 
establish under the earlier emperors. France permitted 
the same immunity ; Chilperic, one of the most arbitrary 
of her kings, did not venture to charge some of his 
bishops with treason, except before a council of their 
brethren. Finally, Charlemagne seems to have extended 
to ih.Q whole body of the clergy an absolute exemption 
from the judicial authority of fiie magistrate.'* 

3. The character of a cause, as well as of the parties 
engaged, might bring it within the limits of ^^^ 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In all questions parUcoiKr 
simply religious Uxe church had an original **"***^ 
right of decision ; in those of a temporal nature the civil 
magistrate had, by the imperial constitution, as exclu- 
sive an authority/ Later ages witnessed strange inno> 
vations in this respect, when the spiritual courts usurped, 
tinder sophistical pretences, almost the whole adminis- 
tration of justice. But these encroachments were not, 

4 Mtfmoires de I'Acaddmie, nbi snpra ; in the collection published by Ansegisus 

Glannone, L iiL c. 6 ; Schmidt, t ii. p. 236 ; under Loois the Debonair. (Id. p. 904 

Fleiuy, ttbi snpnu and 1116.) See other proofs in flenry, 

Some of these writen do not state the Hist Eccl^ t ix. p. 60Y. 
law of dharlemagne so strongly. Never- ' Qnoties de religione agitor, epis- 

thelesB the words of a capltalary in 789, oopoe oportet Judicare; altera* rem 

Ut clerid eoclesiastid oirdinis si cnlpam cansas qua ad ordinarios oognitores vel 

incnrrerint apod eoclesiastioos Judioen- ad nsmn publid Juris pertinent, legibus 

tnr, non apud saecnlares, are snfBdently oportet audiri. Lex Arcadii et Houorii 

general (Balux. Capitol. ti.p^ 227); and apod Mem. de rAcademie, t xxxix 

\he same is expressed stlU more fordbly p. 571. 
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I apprehend, very striking till the twelfth century ; and 
as about the same time measures, more or less vigorous 
and successful, began to be adopted in order to restrain 
them, I shall defer this part of the subject for the 
present. 
In this sketch of the riches and jurisdiction of the 
Pouticai l^®^^^y ^ °^y seein to have implied their 
power of political influence, which is naturally connected 
clergy. ^^^^ j^q ^q former. They possessed, how- 
ever, more direct means of acquiring temporal power. 
Even under the Boman emperors they had found their 
road into palaces ; they were sometimes ministers, more 
often secret counsellors, always necessaiy but formidable 
allies, whose support was to be conciliated, and inter- 
ference to be respected. But they assumed a far more 
decided inflnence over the new kingdoms of the West. 
They were entitled, in the first place, by the nature of 
those free governments, to a privilege unknown under 
the imperial despotism, that of assisting in the delibera- 
tive assemblies of the nation. Councils of bishops, such 
as had been convoked by Constantino and his successors, 
were limited in their functions to decisions of faith or 
canons of ecclesiastical discipline. But the northern 
nations did not so well preserve the distinction between 
secular and spiritual legislation. The laity seldom, 
perhaps, gave their suf&age to the canons of the church ; 
but the church was not so scrupulous as to trespassing 
upon the province of the laity. Many provisions are 
foimd in the canons of national and even provincial 
councils which relate to the temporal constitution of the 
state. Thus one held at Calcluith (an unknown place 
in England), in 787, enacted that none but legitimate 
princes should be raised to the throne, and not such as 
were engendered in adultery or incest. But it is to be 
observed that, although this synod was strictly eccle- 
siastical, being summoned by the pope's legate, yet the 
kings of Mercia and Northumberland, with many of their 
nobles, confirmed the canons by their signature. As 
for the councils held under the Visigoth kings of Spain 
during the seventh century, it is not easy to determine 
whether they are to be considered as ecclesiastical or 
temporal assemblies." No kingdom was so thoroughly 

• Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, t. i p. •. 
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tmder the bondage of the hierarcliy as Spain.* The first 
dynasty of France seem to have kept their national con- .J 

vention, called the Field of March, more dietmct from f 

merely ecclesiastical councils. *| 

The bishops acquired and retained a great part of «' 

their ascendency by a very respectable iiistrument of j 

power, intellectual superiority. A^ they alone were ao- 'l 

quainted with the • art of writing, they wore naturally -l 

intrusted with political correspondence^ and with the ?| 

framing of the laws. As they alone knew the elements 
of a few sciences, the education of rojal families devolved *, 

upon them as a necessary duty. In the Ml of Eome ; 

their influence upon the barbarians wore down the as- 
perities of conquest, and saved the provincials half the \ 
shock of that tremendous revolution* As captive Greece 
is said to have subdued her Eoman conqueror, so Eorae, 
in her own turn of servitude, cast the fetters of a moral 
captivity upon the fierce invaders of the north. Chiefly 
through the exertions of the bishops, whose ambition may 
be forgiven for its effects, her religion, her language, in 
part even her laws, were transplanted into the courts of 
Paris and Toledo, which became a degree lees barbarous 
by imitation." 

Notwithstanding, however, the great authority and 
privileges of the church, it was decidedly sub- snprenucr 
ject to the supremacy of the crown, both during ofthesutej 
the continuance of the Western empire and after ite 
subversion. The emperors convoketU regulated, and 
dissolved universal councils ; the kings of France and 
Spain exercised the same right over the synods of 
their national churches.* The Ostrogoth kinga of Italy 
fixed by their edicts the limits within which matrimony 
was prohibited on account of consanguinity, and granted 
dispensations from them.'' Though the Eoman emperors 
left episcopal elections to the clergy and people of the 

t See liiBtanoes of the temporal power roan to extenuate t^ie rDyiai mpremiicTg 

of the Spanish bishops in Flenry, Hist bat Us awm worlc fijniiflti«« abuDdant 

Eocl^ t yiiL p. 368, 397 ; t ix. p. 68, &a evidence of it i eepeclMly L vr . c 1% 

^ Sdunidt, 1 1. p. 366. &a Fat the eccle&laetJcal indefteDdeiuie 

* Encydop^e, art Concile. Schmidt, of l^paiiL, down to the eleventh c«ntuiy, 

1 1, p. 384. De Marca, De Concordantia see MarlEa, Eoaayo sobre ls& SAmte Pajfv 

Sacerdotii et Imperii, L ii. c. 9, 11 ; et tidas, c 2^i'i, &c. j and De Marca, L vL 

L iv. passim. c 23. 

The last of these sometimes endea- J Qiaoame^ L liL o. & 
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diocese, in which they were followed by the OstrogothA 
and Lombards, yet they often interfered so far as to con- 
firm a decision or to determine a contest. The kings of 
France went farther, and seem to have invariably either 
nominated the bishops, or, what was nearly tantamount, 
recommended their own candidate to the electors. 

But the sovereign who maintained with the greatest 
especiaUy "^8*^^^ ^ ecclesiastical supremacy was Charle- 
ofc^ie- magne. Most of the capitularies of his reign 
°^°®- relate to the discipline of the church; prin- 
cipally indeed taken from the ancient canons, but not 
the less receiving an additional sanction from his au- 
thority." Some of his regulations, which appear to have 
been original, are such as men of high church principles 
would, even in modem times, deem infringements of 
spiritual independence ; that no legend of doubtful au- 
d^Lority should be read in the churches, but only the 
canonical books, and that no saint should be honoured 
whom the whole church did not acknowledge. These 
were not passed in a synod of bishops, but enjoined by 
the sole authority of the emperor, who seems to have 
arrogated a legislative power over the church which he 
did not possess in temporal affairs. Many of his other 
laws relating to the ecclesiastical constitution are enacted 
in a general council of the lay nobility as well as of pre- 
lates, and are so blended wi^ those of a secular nature, 
that the two orders may appear to have equally consented 
to the whole. His &,iher Pepin, indeed, left a remark- 
able precedent in a council held in 744, where the 
Nieene faith is declared to be established, and even a 
particular heresy condemned, with the consent of the 
bishops and nobles. But whatever share we may imagine 
the laity in general to have had in such matters, Charle- 
magne himself did not consider even theological de- 
cisions as beyond his province ; and, in more than one 
instance, manifested a determination not to surrender 
his own judgment, even in questions of that nature, to 
any ecclesiastical authority.* 

* BalnzU Capltalaria, paniin; Sdmiidt, be eaUed Eraetiao, and perhaps not very 
t. IL p. 239 ; Gaillanl, Vie de Cbarle- short of tliat of Henry VUL He directs 
magne, 1 iii. the clergy what to preach in his own 

* Cluu*Iemagne had ai^>arently devised name, and uses the first person in eccle-. 
an eoclesiasticsl theory, which would now alaattcsl caaons. Yet» . if we m^y Judge 
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This part of Charlemagne's oonduot is duly to he 
taken into the account hefore we censure his vast ex- 
tension of ecclesiastical privileges. Nothing was more 
remote &om his character than the bigotry of those weak 
princes who have suffered the clergy to reign xinder 
their names. He acted upon a systematic plan of go- 
vernment, conceived by his own comprehensive genius, 
but requiring too continual an application of similar 
talents for durable execution. It was the error of a 
superior mind, zealous for religion and learning, to be- 
lieve that men dedicated to fiie functions of the one, 
and possessing what remained of the other, might, 
through strict rules of discipline, enforced by the con- 
stant vigilance of the sovereign, become fit instruments 
to reform and civilize a barbarous empire. It was the 
error of a magnanimous spirit to judge too favourably 
of human nature, and to presume that great trusts would 
be fulfilled, and great benefits remembered. 

It is highly probable, indeed, that an ambitious hier- 
archy did not endure without reluctance this imperial 
supremacy of Charlemagne, though it was not expedient 
for them to resist a prince so formidable, and from whom 
they had so much to expect. But their dis- pretensions 
satisfaction at a scheme of government incom- of the 
patible with their own objects of perfect inde- S*Sen£tb 
pendence produced a violent recoil under Louis centuiy. 
the Debonair, who attempted to act the censor of eccle- 
siastical abuses with as much earnestness as his fsither, 
though with very inferior qualifications for so delicate 
an undertaking. The bishops accordingly were among 

by the ev«its» tiie Mshoi* loet no part of with whkfa be would not, Ibr several 

their permanent ascendency In the state reaaons, have wholly dispensed. Tet it 

throng this interference, fhoi^ com^ appears, by a remaiicable capitulaiy of 

polled to acknowledge the sapremacy of 811, that be had perceived the inoonve- 

a great mind. By a vigorous repression nience of allowing the secular and spi- 

of those secular propensities which were ritual powers to clash with each other; 

displaying themselves among the superior — Discutiendiim est atqne intervenien* 

deigy, be endeavoured to render fheit dnm in qnantmn se episcopns ant abbas 

moral influence more effective. Tbis, rebos secnlaribos debeat insenw^ vol tn 

however, conld not be adiieved in the quantum comes, vel alter laious, In eccle- 

ninth century; nor could it have been siastlca negotia. But as the Udty, him« 

brought about by any external power, self excepted, had probably interfered 

Kor was it easily consistent with the very little in dmrch aflUrs, this capitU' 

continual presence of the bishops in Ury seems to be restrietlve of the pre* 

national asaemUiei, which had become lates. 
essential to the polity of his age, aod 
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the chief instigatorB of those numeroiu revolts of his 
children which harassed this emperor. They set, upon 
one occasion, the first example of an nsnrpation wluch 
was to become very dangerons to society — the deposition 
of sovereigns by ecclesiastical aathority. Lonis, a pri- 
soner in the hands of his enemies, had been intimidated 
enongh to nndeigo a public penance ; and the bishops 
pretended that, according to a canon of the church, he 
was incapable of retnming afterwards to a secular life 
or preserving the character of sovereignty.** Circum- 
stances enabled him to retain the empire in defiance of 
this sentence ; but the church had tasted the pleasure of 
trampling upon crowned heads, and was eager to repeat 
the experiment. Under the disjointed and feeble ad- 
ministration of his posterity in their several kingdoms, 
the bishops availed themselves of more than one oppor- 
tunity to exalt their temporal power. Those weak 
Garlovingian princes, in their mutual animosities, en- 
couraged the pretensions of a common enemy. Thus 
Charles the Bald and Louis of Bavaria, having driven 
their brother Lothaire from his dominions, held an 
assembly of some bishops, who adjudged him unworthy 

l» Hablta uBcali le ezaens haUtnm stnmgiy when he tells iu that the bishope 
poenltentto per imporitionem manuTim dgxwal Wamba; it may have been a 
episooponun snsceplt; at post tantam volantaTy abdkatioD, influenced by sa- 
talemqne poenitentiam nemo vltn ad pentition; or, perlu^ by disease. A 
militiam sflBColarem redeat. Acta ex- late writer has taken a different view of 
anctorationis Lndovici, apnd Schmidt, this event, the deposition of Lonis at 
t. iL p. 68. There was a sort of prece- Compile. It was not, he thinks, nne 
dent, though not, I think, very apposite, hanliesse sacerdotale, une t^^t^ eocl^ 
for this doctrine of implied abdication, siastiqne.maisbien une lAchet^ politique, 
in the case of Wamba king of the Visl- Ce n'^tait point une tentative pour 
guths in Spain, who, having been clothed flever I'autorittf religieuse au-dessus de 
with a monastic dress, according to a I'autorit^ royale dans les affaires tempo- 
common superstition, during a dangerous relies; c'^tait, an oontraire, un abaiase- 
illness, was afterwards adjudged by a ment. servile de la premiere dcvant le 
council incapable of resuming his crown; monde. Fauriel, Hist de la Gaule M4. 
to which he voluntarily submitted. The ridionale, iv. isa In other words, the 
story, as told by an original writer, bishops lent themselves to the aristocratic 
quoted in Baronius ad a.d. 681, is too &ction which was in rebellion against 
obscure to warrant any poeltiTe infer- Louis. Hanke, as has been seen in an 
«noe; though I think we may Justly early note, thinks that they acted out of 
suspect a fraudulent contrivance between revenge for his deviation firom the law of 
the bishops and Ervigius, the successor 81Y, which established the unity of the 
of Wamba. The latter, besides his mo- empire. The bishops, in fact, had so 
nastic attire, had received the last sacrap many secular and personal interests and 
ments ; after which he might be deemed sympathies, that we cannot always Judge 
dvilly dead. Fleuiy, 3°>* Discours snr of their behaviour upon general prln- 
I'Hist Ecd^slast, puts this case too dples. 
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to reign, and, affcer exacting a promise from the two 
allied brothers to govern better than he had done, per- 
mitted and commanded them to divide his territories,"' 
After concurring in this unprecedented encroachment, 
Charles the Bald had little right to complain when, 
some years afterwards, an assembly of bishops declared 
himself to have forfeited his crown, released his subjects 
fi'om their allegiance, and transferred his kingdom to 
Louis of Bavaria. But, in truth, he did not pretend to 
deny the principle which he had contributed to main- 
tain. Even in his own behalf he did not appeal to the 
rights of sovereigns, and of the nation whom tbey repre- 
sent. " No one," says this degenerate grandijon of 
Charlemagne, " ought to have degraded me from the 
throne to which I was consecrated, until at least I bad 
been heard and judged by the bishops, through whose 
ministry I was consecrated, who are called the thrones 
of God, in which Gk)d sitteth, and by whom he dispenses 
his judgments; to whose paternal chastisement I was 
willing to submit, and do still submit myself." ^ 

These passages are very remarkable, and ai!brd a de- 
cisive proof that the power obtained by national churches, 
through the superstitious prejudices then received, and 
a train of fsivourable circumstances, was as dangerous to 
civil government as the subsequent usurpation^! of the 
Koman pontiff, against which Protestant writers are apt 
too exclusively to direct their animadversions. Yoltaii e, 
I think, has remarked that the ninth century wa« the 
age of the bishops, as the eleventh and twelfth were of 
the popes. It seemed as if Ihirope was about to pass 
imder as absolute a domination of the hierarchy a^ bad 
been exercised by the priesthood of ancient Egypt or 
the Druids of Gaul. There is extant a remarkable in- 
strument recording the election of Boson king of Aries, 
by which the bishops alone appear to have elevated him to 
the throne, without any concurrence of the nobility.* But 
it is inconceivable that such could have really been the 
case ; and if the instrument is genuine, we must suppose 
it to have been framed in order to countenance ftiture 
pretensions. For the clergy, by their exclusive know- 

• Schmidt, t ii. p. 77. VeUy, t it d Schmidt, t il. p. 21* 
p. 61 ; 8ec, too, p. 74. « Becueil des Historiem, t. ix. p. ^4 
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ledge of Latin, had it in their power to mould the lan- 
guage of public docmnents for their own purposes ; a 
circumstance which should be cautiously kept in mind 
when we perose instruments drawn up during the dark 



It was with an equal defiance of notorious truth that 
the bishop of Winchester, presiding as papal legate at an 
assembly of the clei^ in 1141, during ^e civil war of 
Stephen and Matilda, asserted the right of electing a 
king of England to appertain principally to that order ; 
and, by virtue of this unprecedented claim, raised 
Matilda to the throne/ ikigland, indeed, has been 
obsequious, beyond most other countries, to the arro- 
gance of her hierarchy; especially during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, when the nation was sunk in ignorance 
and effeminate superstition. Every one knows the story 
of king Edwy in some form or o&er, though I believe 
it impossible to ascertain the real circumstances of that 
controverted anecdote.' But, upon the supposition least 
favourable to the king, the behaviour of Archbishop Odo 
and Dunstan was an intolerable outrage of spiritual 
tyranny. 

But while the prelates of these nations, each within 
, his respective sphere, were prosecuting their 

Rise of the . n -i . ai. i -j— 

papal power, system of eucroachment upon the laity, a new 
3 to com- scheme was secretly forming within iiie bosom 
of the church, to enthral bo& that and the tem- 
poral govenmients of the world under an ecclesiastical 
monarch. Loug before the earliest epoch that can be 
fixed for modem history, and, indeed, to speak fistirly, al- 
most as far back as ecclesiastical testimonies can carry 
us, the bishops of Bome had been venerated as first in 
rank among the rulers of the church. The nature of 
this primacy is doubtless a very controverted subject. 
It is, however, reduced by some moderate catholics to 
little more than a precedency attached to the see of 
Bome in consequence of its foundation by the chief of 
the apostles, as well as the dignity of the imperial 

f VenttlAte Bit cann, sayi the Legate, pacllld regis, ko., in AngUa Korman* 

ooram miijori parte deri Angliae, ad nbeqae dominam eligfanas, et ei fldem 

c^JuB Joa potiasimiun apectat prindpem et manntenementnm promittimna. GoL 

eligere, aimulqae ontinare. InvocatA Ita- Malmsb. pi 188. 
que piimb taa aoziUiim Divinitate, tUiem * [Notx ILl ' 
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city.** A sort of general superintendence was admitted ' 

as an attribute of this primacy, so that the bishops of 1 

Eome were entitled, and indeed bound, to remonstrato, 
when any error or irregularity came to their kQowledge, ' 

especially in the western churches, a greater part of ' j 

which had been planted by them, and were cormocted, 
as it were by filiation, with the common capital of the 
Eoman empire and of Christendom.* Various causes had 
a tendency to prevent the bishops of Eome from aug- j 

menting their authority in the East, and even to diminish i 

that which they had occasionally exercised ; ihe institu- 
tion of patriarchs at Antioch, Alexandria, and afterwarda 
at Constantinople, with extensive rights of jurisdiction ; 
the difference of rituals and discipline ; but, above all» 
the many disgusts taken by the Greets, which ulti- 
mately produced an irreparable schism between the two 
churches in the ninth century. But within the pale of 
the Latin church every succeeding age enhanced the 
power and dignity of the Eoman see. By the constitu- 
tion of the church, such at least as it became in the 
fourth century, its divisions being arranged in con- 
formity to those of the empire, every province ought to 
have its metropolitan, and every vicariate its ecclesiae- 
tical exarch or primate. The bishop of Eome presided, 
in the latter capacity, over the Eoman vicariate, com- 
prehending southern Italy, and the three chief Mediter- 
ranean islands. But as it happened, none of the ten 
provinces forming this division had any metropolitan ; 

b These foundatiooB of the Bom«i pri- kind of centre of Catholic unltr, tlioagfa 

macy are Indicated by Valentinian III., he resisted every attempt of that churdj 

a great &voiirer of that see, in a novel of to arrogate a controlling power.— See 

the year 465 : Cnm igitar sedis apoeto- his treatise De Uniiate Eoolcsl^^ [1B18,] 

licaB prfanatmn B. Petri meritom, qni [NotkIII.] 

est princeps sacerdotalis coronse, et Ro- i Dnpln, De antiqoft Eoclefti^ Di^.^ 

mansB dignitaa dvitatis, sacrss etiam sy- cipIinA, p. 306 et seqq. ; Hlatolm du 

nodi fiimavit auctoritas. The last words Dix>it public eoclesiastiqne fYatiff>iM, 

allude to the sixth canon of the Nicene p. 149. The opinion of the fkttnan see's 

coundl, which establishes or recognises swpnmacj, thone^ appareotly mt^cr a 

the patriarchal supremacy, in their re- vague and genend notion, as itatWl coti- 

spectivedistrict6,of the churchesof Rome, tinues in those Catholics who deny ita 

Antioch, and Alexandria. De Marea, de Infiillibility, seems to have preyailfd very 

ConcordontiA Saoerdotii et Imperii, 1. i. much in the fourth coitury. rieury 

c 8. At a mudi earUer period, IrensBUs brings remarkable prooft of Ods fnnn 

rather vaguely, and Cyprian more posi- the writings of Socrates, SoioiDed, Am- 

tively, admit, or rather assert, the pri- mlanus MaroelUnns, and Optatna, HUL 

macy of the church of Rome, which the EocMs. 1 iii p. 282,320, 44« ^ tlf. p, sen 
latter seems even to have considered ais a 
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BO that the popes exercised all metropolitical fimctioiis 
within them, such as the consecratioii of bishops, the 
conYocatioii of synods, the tdtimate decision of appeals, 
and many other sorts of authority. These provinces are 
Patriarchate somotimcs Called the Boman patriarchate ; the 
of Borne, bishops of Bome having always been reckoned 
one, generally indeed the first, of the patriarchs ; each of 
whom was at the head of all the metropolitans within his 
limits, but without exercising those privileges which by 
the ecclesiastical constitution appertained to the latter. 
Though the Eoman patriarchate, properly so called, was 
comparatively very small in extent, it gave its chief, for 
the reason mentioned, advantages in point of authority 
which the others did not possess.^ 

I may perhaps appear to have noticed circumstances 
interesting only to ecclesiastical scholars. But it is im- 
portant to apprehend this distinction of the patriarchate 
from the primacy of Bome, because it was by extending 
the boundaries of the former, and by applying the 
maxims of her administration in the south of Italy to all 
the western churches, that she accomplished the first 
object of her scheme of usurpation, in subverting the 
provincial system of government under the metropolitans. 
Their first encroachment of this kind was in the pro- 
vince of niyricum, which they annexed in a manner to 
their own patriarchate, by not permitting any bishops to 
be consecrated without their consent." This was before 
the end of the fourth centuiy. Their subsequent 
advances were, however, very gradual. About the 
middle of the sixth century we find them confirming 
the elections of archbishops of Milan." They came by 
degrees to exercise, though not always successfully, and 
seldom without opposition, an appellant jurisdiction over 
the causes of bishops deposed or censured in provincial 



k Dapln, De antiqnft Eodes. Disci- Ticariate of Bome. 

pliBft, p. 30, ftc; Giannone, Ist. di " Dapin, p. 66; Fleory. Hist Ecclea. 

NapoU, LiLc8; LiiLc.6; De Marca, t ▼. p. 373. The ecclesiastical province 

L i. c. Y et alibi. There is some di»- of lUyricnm indnded Macedonia. Siri- 

agreement among these writers as to the dus, the author of this encroachment, 

extent of the Boman patriarchate, which seems to have been one of the first 

some suppose to have even at first com- usurpers. In a letter to the Spanish 

prehended all the western churches, bishops (a.d. 376) he exalts his own autho- 

thouf^ they admit that, in a more par rity very high. De Marca, 1. L c. 8. 

ticular sense, it was confined to the "St Marc, t L p. 139, 153. 
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eynods. This, indeed, had been graiited, if wo helieve 
the fact, by the canons of a very early council, that 
of Sardica, in 847, so far as to jvennit the pope to order 
a revision of the process^ but not to annul tlie 
sentence.* Valentinian III*, influenced by Leo th« 
Great, one of the most ambitious of pontiffs, had gone a 
great deal further, and eeiablished abnoat an absolute 
judicial supremacy in the Holy See.^ But the metropo- 
litans were not inclined to suiTender their prerogativoe ; 
and, upon the whole, the papal authoiity had made no 
decisive progress in France, or perhape anywhero beyond 
Italy, till the pontificate of Gregoiy I. 

This celebrated person was not dij^tinguielied by leani- 
ing, which he aflfected to depreciate, nor by his ^^^^^ ^ 
literary performances, wliich the best critics a.d. 
consider as below mediocrity, but by qualities 6»»— «t*i 
more necessary for hie purpose, intrepid ambition and 
unceasing activity. He maintained a perpetual corre- 
spondence with the emperors and their mmisters, with 
me sovereigns of the western kingdoms, with all tlie 
hierarchy of the catholic church ; employing, as occa- 
sion dictated, the language of devotion, arrogance, or 



** Dapin. p. 109 ; De Marca, 1. vi. c. 14. 
These canons have been questioned^ and 
Dupin does not seem to lay macfa strcFB 
on their authority, though I do not per* 
ceive that either he, or Fleury (Hiat 
Eocles. t. iii. p. 372), doubts their genuine- 
ness. Sardica was a city of Illyricum, 
which the translator of Mosbehn hm &m- 
founded with Sardes. 

Consultations or references to the 
bishop of Rome, in diflScult cases of Mth 
or discipline, had been c<nnmon in early 
ages, and were eren made by proTlncjal 
and national councils. But these vcere 
also made to other bishops eminent Tot 
personal merit, or the dignity of their 
sees. The popes endeavoured to claim 
this as a matter of right. Innocent I. 
asserts (a.d. 402) that he waa to be 
consulted, quoties fidei ratio ventllaLmri 
andOelasius (a.d. 492), quantum ad reLl- 
{ck>nem pcrtinet, non nisi apostolioe sedl. 
juxtk canoues, debetnr sunmu Judicii 
tctius. As the oak is in the aoona. so 
did these maxims contain the eiystem ci 
Bellarmin. De Marca, L L c. lO; luid 
L vii. c. 12. Dupin. 
VOL. U. 



"P Some biEhopB belonging to the pro- 
Tlnte of iniary, nictrJjpoUun flf Arlea, 
apfpealed from bis Beiitence to Leo^ wLa 
not only entertAlnod tlicir appeal, but 
presumed to depose Hilary. Thlfl as- 
eumptlon of power wwiTd have hod UtUft 
cfTectj If it had not been seconded by the 
emperor in very ungi^wdcd lang^uige j 
boe perenni sanctlone de<cemiiiiiiB;, ne 
qtiid tain epl£«3pl« (railli^iiiSt quain 
aUjiTuni provincUrum, contra oQiuueLu*^ 
dlnetn veterem Licent sine MiotoritalB 
vlit Ycnrrabilis pap^ iirtjia aeternie leii- 
tar« ; Bed lUie omnibtisque pre l«ge ^t, 
qufdqpkl Kknxlt vel sanxerfL apoe^tolEtS 
sedis ftuctorita*. l>c Marca, I.Je Coiicot> 
dlantlA SaoerdDttl et Imperit, L i. c. e. 
The Mine emperor enacted thnt any 
btshnp who refoHOid to attend the tribtinaL 
of tikt; pope wbeiL tummotied should b* 
ccfDipelled hy the governor of bia pro* 
vln(s; nt qutsquls ^^plscopomm od ju- 
dk^um Eomani eplscopl evoratus venlro 
neglexerltp(THn.KleratJOTeineJiKtf|ein pro- 
ylnciffi odefise cogatnr. Id. L vtt. C j^i 
Dupin* IH* ant. BlacJpL p- S9 et iTl. 
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adulation.'^ Claiins Hitherto disputed, or half preferred, 
assumed under his hands a more definite form ; and na- 
tions too ignorant to compare precedents or discriminate 
piinciples yielded to assertions confidently made by the 
authority which they most respected. Gregory dwelt 
more than his predecessors upon ike power of the keys, ex- 
clusively, or at least principally, committed to St. Peter, ' 
which hsA been supposed in earlier times, as it is now 
by the Gallican catholics, to be inherent in the general 
body of bishops, joint sharers of one indivisible episco- 
pacy. And thus iSa^e patriarchal rights, being manifestly 
of mere ecclesiastical institution, were artfully con- 
foimded, or as it were merged, in the more paramount 
supremacy of the papal chair. From the time of 
Gregory the popes appear in a great measure to have 
thrown away that scaffolding, and relied in preference 
on the pious veneration of the people, and on the oppor- 
tunities which might occur for enforcing their dominion 
with the pretence of divine authority.' 

It cannot, I think, be said that any material acquisi- 
tions of ecclesiastical power were obtained by the 
successors of Gregory for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years.* As none of them possessed vigour and reputa- 

^ The flattering style in which this In writing to the hishops of France he 

pontiff addressed Bnmehant and iliocaa, eqjoins them to ohey Virgillns bishop of 

the meet flag! tioos monsterB of his time, Aries, yrham he has appointed his legate 

is mentioned in all civil and ecclesiastical in fYance, secnndimi antiquam oonsne- 

histories. Flenry quotes a remarkable todinem; so that, if any contention should 

letter to the patriarchs of Antioch and arise in the chnrdi, he may appease it 

Alexandria, wherein he says that St by his authority, as vicegerent of the 

Peter has one see, divided into three, apoetiflic see; auctoritatis suaa vigore, 

Bome, Antiodi, and Alexandria; stoop- vidbus nempe apostolicte sedis iHmctns, 

ing to this absurdity, and inconsistence discretA moderatione oompescat Ore- 

with his real system, in order to oonci- gorii Opera, t ii. p. 193 (edit Benedict) ; 

liate their alliance against his more im- Dnpin, p. 34 ; Pasquier, Recherches de 

mediate rival, the patriarch of Constaiv la France, L iii. c •. 
tlnople. mst EcclA. t viii p. 124. • i observe that some modem publl- 

' Gregory seems to have established cations annex considerable importance 

the appellant jurisdiction of the see of to a supposed concession of the title of 

Rome, which had been long in suspense. Universal Bishop, made by the emperor 

Stephen, a Spanish bishop, havhag been Phocas in 606 to Boniface III., and 

deposed, appealed to Rome. Gregory even appear to date the papal supremacy 

sent a legate to Spain, with fuJl powers flrom this epoch. Those who have im- 

to confirm or rescind the sentence. He bibed this notion may probably have 

says in his letter on this occasion, It been misled hy a loose expression in 

sede apostolicft, qusB omnium ecclesi- Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. 

arum caput est, causa hiec audienda ac p. 169 ; though the general tenor of tliat 

4i|imenda fiiarat De Marca, L vii. c 18. passage by no means gives countenance 
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tion equal to his own, it might even appear that the 
papal inflaece was retrograde. But in effect the prin- 
ciples which supported it were taking deeper root, and 
acquiring strength hy occasional though not very fre- 
quent exercise. Appeals to the pope were sometimes 



to their opinion. But there are several 
strong objections to our considering this 
as a leading fact, much less as marking 
an era in the history of the papacy. 1. 
Its truth, as commonly stated, appears 
more than questionable. The Roman 
pontiffs, Gregory I. and Boni&oe III., 
had been vehemently opposing the as- 
sumption of this title by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, not as due to themselves, 
but as one to vhich no bishop could le- 
gitimately pretend. There would be 
something almost ridiculous in the em- 
peror's immediately conferring an ap- 
pellation on themselves which they had 
Just disclaimed; and though this ob- 
jection would not stand against evidence, 
•yet, when we find no better authority 
<^uoted for the fact than Baronius, who 
is no authority at all, it retains consider- 
able weight And indeed the want of 
early testimony is so decisive an otjjoo- 
tion to any alleged historical &ct, that, 
but for the strange prepossessions of some 
men, one might rest the case here, 
tleury takes no notice of this part of the 
story, though he tells us that Fhocas 
compelled the patriardi of Constanti- 
nople to resign his title. 2. But if the 
strongest proof could be advanced for 
the authenticity of this circumstance, we 
might well deny its importance. The 
concession of Phocas could have been of 
no validity in Lombardy, France, and 
other western countries, where neverthe- 
less the pajMl supremacy was incom- 
parably more established than in the 
East. 3. Even within the empire it 
could have had no efScacy after the vio- 
lent death of that usurper, which followed 
soon afterwards. 4. The title of Uni- 
versal Bishop is not very intelligible; 
but, whatever it meant, the patriarchs of 
Constantinople had borne it before, and 
continued to bear it ever afterwards. 
(Dupin, De antiquft Disclplinft, p. 329.) 
6. llie preceding popes, Peli^us II. and 
Gregory L. had constantly disclaimed the 
appellation, though it bad been adopted 



by some towards Leo the Great in the 
council of Choloedon (Fleoiy, t viil. 
p. 96) ; nor does it appear to have been 
retained by the successors of Boniface. 
It is even laid down in the decretnm of 
Gratian that the pope is not styled uui* 
versal : nee etiam Romanus pontifez uni- 
versalis appellatur (p. 303, edit 1591), 
though some refer its assumption to the 
ninth century. NouveauTraitede Diplo* 
matique, t v. p. 93. In fact it has never 
been an usual title. 6. The popes had 
unquestionably exercised a specifs oi 
supremacy for more than two centuries 
before this time, which hod lately reached 
a high point of authority under Gregory I. 
The rescript of Valentinian III.. in 465, 
quoted in a former note, would certainly 
be more to the purpose than the letter 
of Fhocas. 7. Lastly, there are no sen- 
sible marks of this supremacy making a 
more rai^d progress for a century and a 
half after the pretended grant of that 
emperor. [1818.] The earliest mention 
of this transaction that I have found, and 
one which puts an end to the pretended 
concession of such a title as Universal 
Bishop, is in a brief general dironology, 
by Bede, entitled *De Tnuporum Ro- 
tione.' He only says ot i'bocas,— Hie, 
rogante papa Bonifacio, statuit sedem 
Romanse et apostolics ecclesiaa caput 
esse omnium ecciesiarum, quia ecclesia 
Constantinopolitana primam se omnium 
ecciesiarum scribebat. Bedae Opera, curft 
Giles, vol. vL p. 323. This was probably 
the exact truths and the subsequent 
additions were made by some xealous 
partisans of Rome, to be seized hold of 
in a later age. and turned i^^st her by 
some of her equally lealous enemies. 
The distinction generally made is, that 
the pope is "universalis ecdesiae epis- 
copus," but not " episcopus universalis ;" 
that is, he has no immediate jurisdiction 
in the dioceses of other l^shops, though 
he can correct them for the undue exer- 
cise of their own. The UltranontaneM 
of course go further. 

m2 
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made by prelates dissatisfied with a local sentence ; but 
his judgment of reversal was not always executed, as we 
perceive by the instance of bishop Wilfrid.' National 
councils were still convoked by prihoeS) and canons 
enacted under their authority by the bishops who 
attended. Though the church of Lombardy was under 
great subjection during this period, yet those of France, 
and even of England, planted as the latter had been by 
Gregory, continued to preserve a tolerable measure of 
independence.* The first striking infringement of this 
was made through the influence of an Englishman, 
Winfrid, better faiown as St. Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany. Having imdertaken the conversion 
t nUaoe. ^£ Thuringia, and other still heathen countries, 
ho applied to the pope for a commission, and was con- 
secrated bishop without any determinate see. Upon 
this occasion he took an oath of obedience, and became 
ever afterwards a zealous upholder of the apostolical 
chair. His success in the conversion of Germany was 
great, his reputation eminent, which enabled Mm to 
effect a material revolution in ecclesiastical government. 
Pelagius II. had, about 580, sent a pallium, or vest pecu- 
liar to metropolitans, to the bishop of Aries, perpetual 
vicar of the Eoman see in Gaul.* Gregory I. had made 

t I refer to fhe English historians for rian, Dr. Lingwd has mde ont his ca&e ; 

the history of Wilfrid, which neither and that we must own uppeali to Bomo 

altogether supports, nor much impeaches, to have heen recognised in the Anglo- 

the independency of onr Anglo-Soxcm Saxon chnrch. Nor do I perceive any 

church in 700; a matter hardly worth so improbability in this, considering that 

much contention as Usher and SUUtng- the church had been foundiid by An- 

fleet seem to have thought The con* gostin, and restored by Theodore, both 

secration of Theodore by pope Vitalian under fhe authority of the Roman see. 

iu 668 is a stronger fact, and cannot be This inirinslc presamption is worth more 

got over by those injudicious protestants than the testimony of Eddius. But we 

who take the bull by the horns. The see by the rest of Wilfrid's history thai 

history of WilfMd has been lately put in it was not easy to put the sentence of 

a li^t as fiBivourable as possible to him- Rome in execution. The plain fkcts are, 

self and to the authority of Rome by Dr. ^at, having gone to Rome claiming the 

Lingard. We have for this to rely on we of York, and having had his claim 

Eddius (published in Gale's Scriptores), recognised by the pope, he ended his 

B panegyrist in the usual style of legend- days as bishop of Hexham, 
ory biography,— a style which has. on " Schmidt, t. L p. 38«, 3»4. 
mc at least the effect of producing utter ' Ut ad instar suura. in Galliarum 

distrust Mendacity is the badge of all portibusprimi sacerdotis locum obtiueat, 

the tribe. Bede is more respectable; et quidqnid ad gnbcmatlonem vel dis- 

but in this case we do not learn much pensationem eoclesiastici status geren- 

tnrni him. It seems impossible to deny dum est, servaUs patrum regulis,et sedfs 

that, if Eddius is a tmstwortfay histo- apoetoUeas oeostftntki, fodaft. Pneten*. 
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a aimilar pr^aent to other metropolitaiis. But it was 
never supposed that they were obliged to wait for this 
favour before they received coosecration, until a synod 
of the Frenoh and German bishops, held at gyuodof 
Frankfort in 742, by Boui£a>ce, as legate of pope Franwort. 
Zachaiy. It was here enacted tliat, as a token of their 
willing subjection to the see of Borne, aU metropolitans 
should request the pallium at the hands of the pope, 
and obey his lawful eommandis/ This was construed by 
the popes to mean a promise of obedience before receiv- 
ing the paU, which was changed in after times by 
Gregory YII. into an oath of fealty.' 

This council of Frankfort claims a leading place as an 
epoch in the history of the papacy. Several events 
ensued, chiefly of a politioad nature, which rapidly 
elevated that usurpation almost to its greatest height. 
Sul^ects of the throne of Constantinople, the popes had 
not as yet interfei^d, unless by mere admonition, with 
the temporal magistrate. The first instance wherein 
the civil duties of a nation and the rights of a crown ap- 
pear to have been submitted to his decision was in that 
famous reference as to the deposition of Childeric. It is 
impossible to consider this in any other light than as a 
point of casuistry laid before the first religious judge in 
the church. Certainly, the Franks who raised the king 
of their choice upon their shields never dreamed that a 
foreign priest bad conferred upon him the right of 

palUum ilU Gonce<Ut» &a Daptn, fk 34. Ilie iqsostolie we, but the church of £ng- 

6regr)r7 I. confirmed this vicariate to land was not tiien incUned to acknow- 

VlrgiUos bishop of Aries, and gave him ledge so great a supremacy in Borne. 

^ power of oonvolcing ^piods. Pe Colliefr's Ecoles. History, p. las. 

Marca, L vL c. Y. In the eighth general council, that of 

y Decrevimus, ^ays Bonifiue. in noetro CoDstantinopLe in 8Y3» this prerogattve 

qrnodall conventu, et confessl sumug of sending the pallium to metropolitans 

fldem catholicam, et unitatem et suttfeo- was not only confirmed to the pope, but 

tionem Romane eoclesise fine tonus ser- extended to the other patriarchs, who 

tare, 8. Petro et vicario ^us velle sub- had every disposition to become as great 

Jid, metropoUtanos pallia ab illft sede usurpers as their more fortunate elder 

quserere, et, per omnia, precepta S. Petri brother. 

canonic^ sequi. De Marca, L vi. c. Y ; ' De Maica, ubi supra. Schmidt, t If. 

Schmidt, t L p. 424, 438, 446. This p. 362. According to the latter, this 

writer justly remarks the obligatioa oath of fidelity was exacted in the ninth 

which Rome had to St. Boniface, who century; which is very probable, since 

autidpated the ^tem of Isidore. We Gregory YII. himself did but fill up tim 

have a letter firom him to the English sketch which Nicholas L and John VIII. 

clergy, with a copy of canons passed in had delineated. I have siDce found this 

4ma of his synods. fi>r the exaltation of confirmed by Gratian, p. 30ft, 
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goreming. Yet it was easy for sncceeding advocates of 
Kome to constme this transactioii very favourably for its 
usurpation over the thrones of the earth.* 

I shall but just glance at the subsequent political revo- 
lutions of that period ; the invasion of Italy by Pepin, 
his donation of the exarchate to the Holy See, the 
conquest of Lombardy by Charlemagne, the patriarchate 
of Home conferred upon both these princes, and the 
revival of the Western empire in the person of the 
latter. These events had a natural tendency to exalt 
the papal supremacy, which it is needless to indicate. 
But a circmnstance of a very different nature contributed 
to this in a still greater degree. About the conclusion 
of the eighth century there appeared, under the name 
of one Isidore, an xinknown person, a collection of eccle- 
Yaiae siastical canons, now commonly denominated 
Decretal*, the False Decretals.* These purported to be 
rescripts or decrees of the early bishops of Borne ; and 
their effect was to diminish the authority of metropo • 
litans over their suffragans, by establishing an appellant 
jurisdiction of the Eoman See in all causes, and by for- 
bidding national councils to be holden without its con- 
sent. Every bishop, according to the decretals of Isidore, 
was amenable only to the inunediate tribunal of the 
pope ; by which one of the most ancient rights of the 
provincial synod was abrogated. Every accused person 
might not only appeal from an inferior sentence, but re- 
move an unfinished process before the supreme pontiff. 
And the latter, instead of directing a revision of the 
proceedings by the original judges, might annul them by 
his own authority ; a strain of jurisdiction beyond the 

* Eginhard SAys that Pepin was made Dapin, De Antlquft Disciplinft. p. 133. 

kiug per auctoritatem Botnani pontiflcia; Fleury, Hist Eocl^ t ix. p. 500, seems 

an ambiguous word, which may rise to to consider the decretals as older than 

enmmand, or sink to odtrioe, according to this colI«>Gtion of Adrian ; but I have 

the disposition of the interpreter. not observed the same opinion in any 

1» The era of the False Decretals has other writer. The right of appeal from 

not been precisely fixed; they have a sentence of the metropolitan deposing 

seldom been supposed, however, to have a bishop to the Holy See is positively 

appeared much before 800. But there recognised in the Capitularies of Louis 

is a genuine collection of canons pub- the ]>ebonair (Baluze, p. 1000) ; the three 

lished by Adrian L in 785, which contain last books of which, aooonUng to tho 

nearly the same principles, and many of collection of Ansegisus, are said to be 

which are copied by Isidore, as well as apostoUcft auctoritate roborata, quia his 

Charlemagne in his Capitularies. D* cudendis maxima apostolica interfeit le- 

Marca, L vil. c. 20 } Gtannone, L t. c. 6 ; gatio. p. 1132. 
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canons of Sardica, hni certainly warranted by the more 
recent practice of Kome. New sees were not to be 
erected, nor bisbops translated from one see to anotber, 
nor tbeir resignations accepted, witbout the sanction of 
tbe pope. Tbey were still indeed to be consecrated by 
tlie metropolitan, but in tbe pope's name. It bas been 
plausibly suspected that these decretals were forged by 
some bishop, in jealousy or resentment ; and their gene- 
ral reception may at least be partly ascribed to such 
sentiments. The archbishops were exceedingly power- 
ful, and might often abuse their superiority over inferior 
prelates; but the whole episcopal aristocracy had 
abundant reason to lament their acquiescence in a 
system of which the metropolitans were but the earliest 
victims. Upon these spurious decretals was built the 
great fabric of papal supremacy over the different 
national churches; a fabric which has stood after its 
foundation crumbled beneath it; for no one has pre- 
tended to deny, for the last two centuries, that the im- 
posture is too palpable for any but the most ignorant 
ages to credit." 

The Gallicaa church made for some time a spirited 
though unavailing struggle against this rising 
despotism. Gregory IV., having come into croKhmeLts 
France to abet the children of Louis the De- ^^^^ 
bonair in their rebelli<m, and threatened to ^^ ^* 
excommunicate the bishops who adhered to the emperor, 
was repelled with indignation by those prelates. " If 
he comes here to excommunicate," said they, ** he shall 
depart hence excommunicated." ** In the subsequent 
reign of Charles the Bald a bold defender of ecclesias- 
tical independence was found in Hincmar archbishop of 
Rheims, Ihe most distinguished statesman of his age. 
Appeals to the pope even by ordinary clerks had become 
common, and the provincial councils, hitherto the 

* I have not seen any aooonnt of the nltramoatane pretensionB. In fact. It 
decretals so clear and Judicioiu as in was his object to please both in France 
Schmidt's History ofGennany,tii. p. 249. and at Kome, to become both an arch- 
Indeed all the ecdeeiastical part of that bishop and a cardinal. He failed never- 
work is executed in a very superior theless of the latter hope ; it bebig im- 
manner. See also De Marca, L iii. c. 5 ; i>ossible at that time (1650) to satisfy 
L vii. c 20. The latter writer, from the papal court, without sacrificing alto* 
whom I have derived much information, gether the Gallican church and the crown, 
te by no means a stxennous adversaxy of . d De Marca, L Iv. c 11 ; Velly, ku 
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snpieme spiiitual tribunal, as well as legislature, were 
falling rapidly into decay. The £raine of church govem- 
ment, which had lasted from the third or fourth century, 
was nearly dissolved ; a refractory bishop was sure to 
invoke the supreme court of appeal, and generally met 
there with a more favourable judicature. Hincmar, a 
man equal in ambiticm, and almost in public estimation, 
to any pontiff, sometimes came off successfoUy in his 
contentions with Bome/ But time is fatal to the unani- 
mity of coalitions ; the French bishops were accessible 
to superstitious prejudice, to corrupt influence, to mutual 
jealousy. Above all, they were conscious that a persua- 
sion of the pope's omnipotence had taken hold of the 
laity. Though they complained loudly, and invoked, 
like patriots of a dying state, names and principles of a 
freedom that was no more, they submitted almost in 
every instance to the continual usurpations of the Holy 
See. One of those which most annoyed their aristocracy 
was the concession to monasteries of exemption from 
episcopal authority. These had been veiy uncommon till 
about the eighth century, after which they were stu- 
diously multiplied.' It was naturally a favourite object 



* De Marca, L Iv. c. $8, Iec.; t vL 
c. 14, 28 ; L vii. c. 21. Dapin, p. 133, &c. 
Hist da Droit Eocl^ Fra]i9ois, p. 188. 224. 
Velly, &c. Hincmar however was not 
conaiatent; for, having obtained the see 
of Rheima in an equivocal manner, he 
had applied for eonflrroation at Rome, 
and in other respects impaired the GaL 
lican rights. Pasqoier, Recherches de la 
France, L iii. c 12. 

t The earliest instance of a papal ex- 
aiption is in 46ft, which indeed is » 
respectable antiquity. Others scarcely 
occur till the pontificate of Zachary in 
the middle of the eighth century, who 
giBOted an exemption to Monte Og^lno, 
ita ut nullins Juri suttfaceat, nisi solius 
Romaui pontiflcis. See this discussed 
in Qiannooe, L v. o. 6. Precedents for 
the exemption of monasteries from epis* 
oopal Jurisdiction occur in Marculflis's 
forms compiled towards the end of the 
seventh century, hut these were by royal 
authority. The kings of France were 
supreme heads, of their national church. 
Schmidt, t. i. p^ 982; De Marca. L iii. 
c 19; Flsury, Institutions au Droit, t. i. 



p. 228. Muratori, Dissert 10 (t iii. 
p. 104, Italian)^ is of opinion that ex- 
emptions of monasteries from episcopal 
visitation did not become frequent in 
Italy till the eleventh century; and that 
many charters of this kind are forgeriesL 
It is held also by some English anti- 
quaries that BO Anglo<Saxon monastery 
was exempt ftnd that the first instance 
is that of Battle Abbey under the Con- 
queror; the charters of an earlier data 
having been foiged. Hody on Codvo' 
cations, p. 20 and 170. It is remarkable 
that this grant is made by William, and 
confirmed by Lanfranc Collier, p. 266. 
Exemptions became very usual in Eng- 
land afterwards. Henry, vol. v. p. 337. 
It is nevertheless to be admitted that 
the Ushopa had exercised an arbitrary, 
and sometimes a tyrannical power over 
the secular dergy ; and after the monks 
became part of the diurch, which waa 
before the close of the sixth cmtnry, 
they also fell under a control not always 
fiidrly exerted. Both oomplalned greatiy, 
as the acts of ooandls bear witness:— 
Un flit in^orCant et trof) pta teaaxqfut 
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with the abbots ; aad sovereigmi, in IJiose ages of blind 
veneration for monastic establishmente, were pleased to 
see their own foundations rendered, as it would seem, 
more respectable by privileges of independence. The 
popes had a closer interest in granting exemptions, which 
attached to them the regular clergy, ajad lowered the 
dignity of the bishops. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries whole orders of monks were declared exempt 
at a single stroke ; and the abuse began to awaken loud 
complamts, though it did not fail to be aggravated aftej> 
wards. 

The principles of ecclesiastical supremacy were readily 
applied by the popes to support stiU more inso- ^^ ^ 
l^it usurpations. Ghie& by divine commission civii go- 
of the whole churchy every earthly sovereign ^^^^^^t*' 
must be subject to their interference. The ^**»*^- 
bishops indeed had, witii the common weapcois of their 
order, kept their own soveiredlgna in check ; and it could 
not seem any extraordinary stretch in their supreme head 
to assert an equal prerogative. Gregory XY„ 93 I have 
mentioned, became a party in the revolt against Louis I., 
but he never carried his threats of excommunication into 
effect. The first instanoe where the Eoman pontiffs 
actually tried the force of their arms against a sovereign 
was the excommunication c^ Lothaire king of Lorraine, 
and grandson of Louis the Debonair. This prince had 
repudiated his wife, upon unjust pretexts, but with the 
approbation of a national council, and bad subsequently 
married his concubine. Nicolas I«, the actual pope, 
despatched two legates to investigate this business, and 
decide according to the canons. They hold a council at 
Metz, and confinn the divorce and marriage. Enraged 

iw n^Me <}k et lik dans le conn de cette of vaajxas09. Tbe mooMteries in fbe 

€poqiie; c'est la lutte des pr^es d« «ig|hth «iid ninth centuries seem not to 

paroiaeecontreleseveqnee. 6uizot,Hi6t have given occasion to much reproach, 

de la Civilis. en France, Lefon IS. In at least in oomparison with the prelacj. 

this contention the weaker must hftve An oonmeBeevient dn hnititoie si^Ie, 

given way: but the regnlans sustained I'^glise ^taitelletomb^ dans nnd^rdre 

by puUic respect, and having the coun- presque 4gal & celni de la soci^t^ civile, 

tenance of the see of Rome, wliich began Sans sap^riews et saas Inf^rieun k re- 

to encroach upon epi9C0|>al authority, donter, d^;agi6i de la surveillance des 

came out Bucceasftil in securing them- m^tropolitains oomme des conciles et de 

selves by exemptions from the Jurisdic- rinflaenoedespr(tres,nnefonled'^v8qnei 

tlon of the bishops. The latter furnished se livraient aux plus scandaleux ezoU. 
« good pretext by their own relaxation 
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at tliis conduct of liis ambassadors, the pope summons a 
council at Eome, annuls the sentence, deposes the arch- 
bishops of Treves and Cologne, and directs the king to 
discard his mistress. After some shufEling on the part of 
Lothaire he is excommunicated ; and, in a short time, 
we find both the king and his prelates, who had begun 
with expressions of passionate contempt towards the 
pope, suing himibly for absolution at the feet of Adrian 
II., successor of Nicolas, which was not granted without 
difficulty. In all its most impudent pretensions the Holy 
See has attended to the circumstances of the time. Lo- 
thaire had powerful neighbours, the kings of France and 
Germany, eager to invade his dominions on the first 
intimation from Eome ; while the real scandalousness of 
his behaviour must have intimidated his conscience, and 
disgusted his subjects. 
Excommunication, whatever opinions may be enter- 
Excommu. tained as to its religious efficacy, was originally 
nications. nothing more in appearance tiian the exercise 
of a right which every socieiy claims, the expulsion of 
refractory members from its body. No direct temporal 
disadvantages attended this penalty for several ages ; but 
as it was the most severe of spiritual censures, and tended 
to exclude the object of it not only from a participation in 
religious rites, but in a considerable degree from the inter- 
course of Christian society, it was used sparingly and upon 
the gravest occasions. Gradually, as the church became 
more powerful and more imperious, excommunications 
were issued upon every provocation, rather as a weapon 
of ecclesiastical warfare than with any regard to its ori- 
ginal intention. There was certainly some pretext for 
many of these censures, as the only means of defence 
within the reach of the clergy when their possessions 
were lawlessly violated.* Others were founded upon the 
necessity of enforcing their contentious jurisdiction, 
which, while it was rapidly extending itself over almost 
all persons and causes, had not acquired any proper 
coercive process. The spiritual courts in England, whose 
jurisdiction is so multifarious, and, in general, so little 
of a religious nature, had till lately no means even of 
compelling an appearance, much less of enforcing a sen- 

s Schmidt, t iv. p. 217 ; Fleury, laestitationB an Droit, 1 11. p. 193. 
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tence, but by excomnmnication.^ Princes who felt the 
inadequacy of their own laws to secure obedience called 
in the assistance of more formidable sanctions. Several 
capitularies of Charlemagne denounce the penalty oi 
excommunication against incendiaries or deserters from 
the army. Charles the Bald procured similar censures 
against his revolted vassals. Thus the boundary between 
temporal and spiritual offences grew every day less 
distinct ; and the clergy were encouraged to fresh en- 
croachments, as they discovered the secret of rendering 
them successful.* 

The civil magistrate ought undoubtedly to protect the 
just rights and lawful jurisdiction of the church. It is 
not so evident that he should attach temporal penalties 
to her censures. Excommunication has never carried 
such a presumption of moral turpitude as to disable a 
man, upon any solid principles, from the usual privileges 
of society. Superstition and tyranny, however, decided 
otherwise. The support due to church censures by tem- 
poral judges is vaguely declared in the capitularies of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. It became in later ages a 
more established principle in France and England, and, 
I presume, in other coimtries. By our common law an 
excommunicated person is incapable of being a witness 
or of bringing an action; and he may be detained in 
prison until he obtains absolution. By the Establish- 
ments of St. Louis, his estate or person might be attached 
by the magistrate.'' These actual penalties were attended 
by marks of abhorrence and ignominy still more calcu- 
lated to make an impression on ordinary minds. They 
were to be shunned, like men infected with leprosy^ by 
their servants, their friends, and their families. Two 
attendants only, if we may trust a current history, re- 
mained with Robert king of France, who, on account of 
an irregular marriage, was put to this ban by Gregory V., 
and these threw all the meats which had passed his table 

h By a recent statute, 63 G. HI. c. 127, sne in the lay, though not in the spiritnal 

the writ De excommunicato capiendo, as court. No law seems to have hecn so 

a process in contempt, was abolished in severe in this respect as that of England 

Kngland, but retained in Ireland. though it is not stricUy accurate to saj 

i Mem.derAcad.de8ln8cripttxxxix. withDr.Cosen8(GilMon'sCodcx,p. 1102). 

p. 59(S, &c that the writ De excommun. capiendo 

k Ordonnances des Bois, tip. 121. is a privilege peculiar to the English 

iUit an excommunicated person might church. 
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into the fire."* Indeed the mere intercourse with a pro- 
scribed person incurred what was called the lesser 
excommunication, or privation of the sacraments, and 
required penitence and absolution. In some places a 
bier was set before the door of an excommunicated indi- 
vidual, and stones thrown at his windows : a singular 
method of compelling his submission."* Everywhere the 
excommunicated were debarred of a regular sepulture, 
which, though obviously a matter of police, has, through 
the superstition of consecrating burial-grounds, been 
treated as belonging to ecclesiafltical control. Their 
carcases were supposed to be incapable of corruption, 
which seems to have been thought a privilege unfit for 
those who had died in so irregular a manner." 

But as excommunication, which attacked only one and 
perhaps a hardened sinner, was not always 

**^^*** efficacious, the church had recourse to a more 
comprehensive punishment. For the offence of a noble- 
man she put a coimty, for that of a prince his entire 
kingdom, under an interdict or suspension of religious 
offices. No stretch of her tyranny was perhaps so out- 
rageous as this. During an interdict the churches were 
closed, the bells silent, the dead unburied, no rite but 
those of baptism and extreme unction performed. The 
penalty fell up^n those who had neither partaken nor 
could have prevented the offence ; and the offence was 
often but a private dispute, in which the pride of a pope 
or bishop had been wounded. Interdicts were so rare 
before llie time of Gregory VII., that some have referred 
iSla&m to him as their author ; instances may however be 
found of an earlier date, and especially that which 
accompanied the above-mentioned excommunication of 
Eobert king of France. They were afterwards issued 
not unfrequently against kingdoms; but in particidar 
districts they continually occurred.^' 

This was the mainspring of the machinery that the 
clergy set in motion, the lever by which they moved the 

™ VeUy, t i1. Ibe Greek drarch, fhat the bodies of ex* 

* VaisBette, Hist de Langnedoc, t lit oommimicated penons remain in statu 
A.ppendlx, p. 350 ; Da Cange, y. Ezoom- quo. 

municatia P Giaonone, I. vU. c. 1 ; Schmidt^ 1 iv. 

* Da Gange, v. Imblocatns: where p. 22u; Dnpin, De antiqoA EocL DImI* 
wvenl aatlioTs are referred to, for the pUnA, p. 288 ; St Marc, 1 11. pk 535 ; 
constant opinion among the members of Flemy, Instltatioiis, t U. p. 200. 
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world. From the moment that these interdicts and 
excommnnioations had been tried the powers of the 
earth mighi be said to have existed only by sufferance. 
Nor was the validity of sttoh denunciations supposed to 
depend upon their justice. The imposer indeed of an 
unjust excommunication wqa guilty of a sin; but the 
party subjected to it had no remedy but submission. He 
who disregards such a sentence, says Beaumanoir, ren- 
ders his good cause bad."^ And indeod, without annexing 
60 much importance to ihe direct consequences of an 
ungroimdod censure, it is evident that the received 
theory of religion concerning the indispensable obliga- 
tion and mysterious efficacy of the rites of communion 
and confession must have induced scrupulous minds to 
make any temporal sacrifice rather than incur their pri- 
vation. One is rather surprised at the instances of 
failure than of success in the employment of these spiri- 
tual weapons against sovereigns or the laity in general. 
It was perhaps a fortunate circumstance for Europe that 
they were not introduced, upon a large scale, during the 
darkest ages of superstition. In the eighth or ninth 
centuries they would probably have met with a more 
implicit obedience. But after Gregory VIl., as the spirit 
of ecdesiastioal usurpation became more violent, there 
grew up by slow degrees an opposite feeling in the laity, 
which ripened into an alienation of sentiment from the 
ehurch, and a conviction of that sacred truth which 
superstition and sophistry have endeavoured to eradicate 
from the heart of man, that no tyrannical government 
can be founded on a divine conmiission. 

Excommxmications had very seldom, if ever, been 
levelled at the head of a sovereign before the 
instance of Lothaire. His ignominious sub- mmrpltion 
mission and the general feebleness of the Car- «* ^^ 
lovingian line produced a repetition of the ^^*^ 
mena^ce at least, and in cases more evidently beyond the 
cognizance of a spiritual authority. Upon the death of 
this Lothaire, his uncle Charles the Bald having pos- 
sessed himself of Lorraine, to which the emperor Louis II. 
had juster pretensions, the pope Adrian II. warned him 
to desist, declaring that any attempt upon that oounti;» 

^ Pb 261. 
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would bring down the penalty of excommnnication. . Sus- 
tained by Sie intrepidity of Hincmar, the king did not 
exhibit his usual pusillanimity, and the pope in this 
instance failed of success/ But John VIII., the next 
occupier of the chair of St. Peter, carried his pretensions 
to a height which none of his predecessors had reached. 
The Carlovingian princes had formed an alliance against 
Boson, the usurper of the kingdom of Aries. The pope 
writes to Charles the Fat, " I have adopted the illus- 
trious prince Boson as my son ; be content therefore with 
your own kingdom, for I shall instantly excommunicate 
all who attempt to injure my son." ' In another letter 
to the same long, who had ^en some property from a 
convent, he enjoins him to restore it within sixty days, 
and to certify by an envoy that he had obeyed tiie 
command, else an exconmiunication would immediately 
ensue, to be followed by still severer castigation if the 
king should not repent upon the first punishment.* These 
expressions seem to intimate a sentence of deposition 
from his throne, and thus anticipate by two himdred years 
the famous era of Gregory VII., at which we shall soon 
arrive. In some respects John VIII. even advanced 
pretensions beyond those of Gregory* He asserts very 
plainly a right of choosing the emperor, and may seem 
indirectly to have exercised it in the election of Charles 
the Bald, who had not primogeniture in his favour." This 
prince, whose restless ambition was united with mean- 
ness as well as insincerity, consented to sign a capitula-^ 
tion, on his coronation at Eome, in favour of the pope 
and church, a precedent which was improved upon in 
subsequent ages.* Kpme was now prepared to rivet her 
fetters upon sovereigns, and at no period have the con- 
dition of society and the circumstances of civil govem- 

ment been so feivourable for her ambition. But 
de^neracy the consummation was still suspended, and even 
cSntSy "*** ^®^ progress arrested, for more than a hundred 

and fifty years. This dreary interval is filled 
up, in the annals of the papacy, by a series of revolutions 
and crimes. Six popes were deposed, two murdered, one 

•' De Marca. 1. iv. c 11. » Baluz. Capitalaria, t. li p. 351| 

* Schmidt, t. ii. p. 260. Schmidt, t ii. p. 197. 

* Durioribus deinceps sciens te ver- * Id. p. 199. 
(poribiu erudieudum. Schmidt, p. 26li 
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mutilated. Frequently two or even three competitors, 
among whom it is not always possible by any genuine 
criticism to distinguish the true shepherd, drove each 
other alternately from the city. A few respectable names 
appear thinly scattered through this darkness ; and some- 
times, perhaps, a pope who had acquired estimation by 
his private virtues may be distinguished by some en- 
croachment on the rights of princes or the privileges of 
national churches. But in general the pontiffs of that 
age had neither leisure nor capacity to perfect the great 
system of temporal supremacy, and looked rather to a 
vile profit from the sale of episcopal confirmations, or of 
exemptions to monasteries.' 

The corruption of the head extended naturally to all 
other members of the church. All writers concur comipUon 
in stigmatizing the dissoluteness and neglect of morals. 
of decency that prevailed among the clergy. Though 
several codes of ecclesiastical discipline had been com- 
piled by particular prelates, yet neither these nor the 
ancient canons were much regarded. The bishops, in- 
deed, who were to enforce them had most occasion to 
dread their severity. They were obtruded upon their 
sees, as the supreme pontiffs were upon that of Kome, by 
force or corruption. A child of five years old was made 
archbishop of Rheims. The see of Narbonne was pur- 
chased for another at the age of ten.* By this relaxation 
of morals the priesthood began to lose its hold upon the 
prejudices of mankind. These are nourished chiefly 
indeed by shining examples of piety and virtue, but 
also, in a superstitious age, by ascetic observances, by 
the fasting and watching of monks and hermits, who 
have obviously so bad a lot in this life, that men are 
induced to conclude that they must have secured a better 
reversion in futurity. The regular clergy accordingly, 
or monastic orders, who practised, at least apparently, 
the specious impostures of self-mortification, retained at 
all times a far greater portion of respect than ordinary 
priests, though degenerated themselves, as was admitted, 
from their primitive strictness. 

y Schmidt, t. iL p. 414; Moaheim; church to have bishops under twenty 

St Marc; Muratori, Ann. dltalia, pas- years old. Id. p. 149. Even the pop« 

Sim. Benedict IX. is said to have been only 

* Vaissette, Hist de Languedoc, t ii. twelve, but this has been doubted, 
p. 262. It was almost general in the 
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Two crimes, or at least violations of ecclesiastical law, 
^ had becmne ahuost tmiTersal in tlie eleventh 
r^not century, and excited general indignation — the 
celibacy, nyuriage or concubinage of priests, and the sale 
of benefices. By an effect of those prejudices in favour 
of austerity to which I have just alluded, celibacy had 
been, from very efiorly times, enjoined as an obligation 
upon the cleigy. It was perhaps permitted that those 
already married for the first time, and to a virgin, might 
receive ordination ; and this, after prevailing for a length 
of time in the Greek church, was sanctioned by the 
council of Trullo in 691,* and has ever since continued 
ojie of the distinguishing features of its discipline. The 
Latin church, however, did not receive these canons, and 
has uniformly petsevered in excluding the three orders 
of priests, deacons, and subdeacons, not only from con- 

* This oouuell wa« held at CoiKtan- fteble barfier to ttie imi^nlae of the pafti 

tinople in the dome of the palace, called sions." Ai]g.-Sax. Church, p. 176. What- 

TruUufl, by the Latins. The namina- evermay havie beeb the case in England, 

tiTe Trollo, though aokecistical, is used, tlioM -^o look ai the abstract of the 

I believe, by ecclesiastical yrrlteis in canons of Frmch and Spanish couucils, 

English. St Mare, t L p. 294; Art de in Dupin's Ecclesiastical Histoiy, from 

y^rlfler les Dates, t L p. 157 ; Fleuiy.Hist the sixth to the eleventh century, will 

Eccl^ t Iz. p. 110. Bidiopt are not find hardly od« wtaerelu there lit not 

within this permission, and cannot retain some enactment against bishops or priests 

their wives by the discipline of the Greek retaining wives in their houses. Such 

church. Ldngatd says of the Anglo- provisions were not repeated certainly 

Saxon church,—" During more than 200 without reason; so that the remark of 

years firom the death of Augustm the Fleury, t xL p. 594, that he has foimd 

laws respecting clerical celibacy, so gall- no instance of clerical marriage before 

ing to the natural propensitiee of man, 893, cannot weigh for a g«eat deal. It is 

but so calculated to enforce an elevated probable that bishops did not often marry 

idea of the sanctity which becomes the after their consecration; but this cannot 

priesthood, were enforced with the ut- be presumed of priests. Southey, in his 

most rigourrbnt during part of the ninth Vindicie Ecclesis Ang^leann, p. 390, 

century and most of the tenth, when the while he produces some instances of 

repeated and sanguinary devastations of clerical matrimony, endeavours to mis- 

the Danes threatened the destruction of lead the reader into the supposition that 

(he hierarchy no less thaoof the govsm* It was even oonfonnable to eodeslaatical 

ment, the ancient canons opposed but a canons.* 



• A late writer, who has glosed over every fact in eoclesiaBtical history which 
could make against his own particular tenets, asserts,—" In the earliest ages of 
the church no restriction whatever had been placed on the clergy in this respect." 
Palmer's Compendious Ecclesiastical History, p. 116. This may be. and 1 beUeve 
it is, very tnie of the Apostolical period; but the "earliest aget" are gimerally 
understood to go further: and certainly the prohibition of marriage to priesU 
was an establlsn*^! custom of some antiquity at the time of the Niccne i»uncil. 
The Question agitated there was, not whether priests should mvtry, contrsiT as it 
was admitted by their advocate to opxaui iKKknviat iropoSocrif , but wbetlMT 
married men should be ordained. I do not tee any differenca in principle ; bsrt lh« 
church had mode one. 
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tractmg matrimony, but from coliabiting with wives 
espoused before their ordination. The prohibition, how- 
ever, during some ages existed only in the letter of her 
canons. In every country the secukr or parochial clergy 
kept women in fiieir houses, upon more or less acknow- 
ledged terms of intercourse, by a connivance of their 
ocolesiastical superiors, which almost amoimted to a 
positive toleration. The sons of priests were capable of 
inheriting by the law of France and also of Castile.'* 
Some vigorous efforts had been made in England by 
Dunstan, with the assistance of King Edgar, to dispossess 
the married canons, if not the parochial clergy, of their 
benefices ; but the abuse, if such it is to be considered, 
made incessant progress till the middle of the eleventh 
century. There was certainly much reason for the rulers 
of the church to restore this part of their discipline, 
since it is by cutting off her members from the charities 
of domestic life that she secures their entire afiPection to 
her cause, and renders them, like veteran soldiers, inde- 
pendent of every feeling but that of fidelity to their com- 
mander and regard to the interests of their body. Leo IX. 
accordingly, one of the first pontiffs who retrieved the 
honour of the apostolic chair, after its long period of 
ignominy, began in good earnest the difficult work of 
enforcing celibacy among the clergy.* His successors 
never lost sight of this essential point of discipline. It 
was a struggle against the natural rights and strongest 
affections of mankind, which lasted for several ages, and 
succeeded only by the toleration of greater evils than 
those it was intended to remove. The laity, in general, 
took part against the married priests, who were reduced 
to infamy and want, or obliged to renounce their dearest 
connexions. In many parte of Germany no ministers 
were left to perform divine seWices.* But perhaps there 



1> Becneil des Historlens, t xi. pre- 
face. Mariua. Enaayo sobre las Siete 
Fintidas, c. 221, 223. This was by rir- 
tap of tbe general indnlgence shown by 
^ costoini. of that conntry to ooncti- 
ttoage, or bamgania; the childTen of 
99A an,-lDliQn always inheriting in de- 
ikoH of those bom in solemn wedlock. 
Ihld. 

* 8t Hare, t ilL !>. 162, 164, 210, 602. 
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d Schmidt, t iii. p. 279; Hartenne, 
Thesanros Aneodotorom, t i. p. 230. 
A Danish writer draws a still darker 
picture of the tyranny exercised towards 
the married clergy, which, if he does not 
exaggerate, was severe indeed : alii mem- 
bris trancabantar, alii ocddebantor, alii 
de patriA expellebantur, pauci soa retS- 
nnere. Langebek, Script Remm Da- 
nicamm, t. i. p. 380. The prohibition 
was repeated 1^ Waldemar U. in 1222^ 
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was no country where tlie rules of ceHbacy met with so 
little attention as in England. It was acknowledged in 
the reign of Henry I. that the greater and better part of 
the cle^ were married, and that prince is said to have 
permitted them to retam their wives.- But the hierarchy 

BO that there eeeniB to have been much detestablli. pnbllcam f^ ^^'^ 
A^^I^ZnTld. p. 28t and p. 272. comitem individman. et in fooofocanam. 
^S^^%J^V^3^;Ctiro^' etincuWculoconcubinain. They were 
con's Sr/248. m 294; called foa^.ss IMng at ^esame 
LytteltoL voLiiL p 328. The third hearth; and this might be toteute^ 
^wmn comidl fif^ y«tT» afterwards periiaps, on pretence of service bat ^ 
ZSTof the detestSle costom of keep- feUowship. we perceive. ™ «>«* ««^ 
jnLSbineslongnaedbylheEngUsh *<> t^e fireside^ It was about^^ 
Sfr^ CuminAngliipravftetdetes. ^' ^ V<^'^^^^^^ 
tabiU coosaetodine et longo tempore commonly attributed to Walter J>wp«, 
faerit obtentam. ut clerid in domibns but alltuling by name to Pope Inno- 
snis fomicarias habeant. Labb^, Con- cent HI., humoronsly defends the nn- 
dlia, t.x. p. 1633. Engenins IV. sent canonical usage. It begins thus >- 
a legate to impose cclftacy on the Irish „ p^gciani -egula penitus cassatur, 
dergy. Lyttelton's Henry U. vol. iL gacerdos per *ic et koc olim decUnar 
n. 42 batur, 

The EngUsh clergy long set at nought Bed per Me solummodo nunc artieu- 

ZJZ^:^^'^^-^' Cmn^gn^trumpra^em^^o. 

^XZ^'^'i^^^l"^ Thelastlin«arebetter.«,w.ha.. 
SXerea^ to believe that their chU- ing been often quoted .- 
dren were legitimate for the purposes of «Ecce Jam pro clerids multum alto- 
inheritance, which, however, I do not gavi, », .„ „„, . «,«««w 
i«rt^ Thi sons of priests are men- Necn^^||ft» pwal^yteris multa compio. 
tloned in several instrumento of the ^^.j^^er nunc pro me. quoniam 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; butwe peccavi, 

cannot be sure that they were not bom jy^^^ quisque presbyter cum suA 

before their fathers' ordination, or that suavi." 

ttiey were reckoned legitimate.* _ •P'*^ ****** ^ ^'^'4S.\v^ aln"" 

An instance however occurs in the den Society, 1841.) 

Rot Cur. Begis, A.t). 1194. where the Several other poems in this very c^. 

assize find that there has been no presen- jj^^g volume allude to the same subject 

tatlon to the church of Dunstan, but the j^^ ^^ dialogue between a priest and a 

parsons have held it from father to son. gcij^i^x-, the latter having taxed him with 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Introduction ^ggping ^ presbytera in his house, tha 

to these records (p. 29). P^es other jj^^^^^ defends himself by recrimina- 

proofB of this hereditary succession in ^.^.__ 

benefices. Giraldus Cambrensis. about « ^alo cum presbytera pulcra fomlcari, 

the end of Henry IL's reign (apud Servituros domino filios lucrari, 

Wright's Political Songs of England. Quam vagas satellites per antra seo- 

p. 353). mentions tj« .^"J^^^^^t Est inSiestlsshnmn sic dehonesterf 

parochial clergy as ahnost universaL «» rn. 266.) 

More sacerdotum parochlaUum AngUa }\fv 

fere j^tonT^^ nabiU quidem et John, on occasion of the interdict pro 

• AmoTiK the witnesses to some histruments in the «ign o^^^*!? J-'tP'*?*^ 
^JlAf^l&^n^ey from the court-rolls of the manor of Keswick tojorfolk. 
\ wi more thaS onie Walter Alius presbyteri. But the rest are described by the 
we have ™o™JJ*J,^ one who is called fiUus Beatrids; and as he may be saa- 
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never relaxed in their efforts; and all the coxmcils, 
general or provincial, of the twelfth century, utter de- 
nunciations against concMncary priests.' After that age we 
do not find them so frequently mentioned ; and the abuse 
by degrees, though not suppressed, was reduced within 
limits at which the church might connive. 

Simony, or the corrupt purchase of spiritual benefices, 
was the second characteristic reproach of the 
clergy in the eleventh century. The measures °^^* 
taken to repress it deserve particular consideration, as 
they produced effects of the highest importance in the 
history of the middle ages. According to the Episcopal 
primitive custom of the church, an episcopal ^lecuoua. 
vacancy was filled up by election of the clergy and 
people belonging to the city or diocese. The subject of 
their choice was, after the establishment of the federate 
or provincial system, to be approved or rejected by the 
metropolitan and his suffragans ; and, if approved, he was 
consecrated by them,*^ It is probable that, in almost 
every case, the clergy took a leading part in the selection 
of their bishops ; but the consent of the laity was abso- 
lutely necessary to render it valid.*" They were, how- 
ever, by degrees excluded from any real participation, 
first in the Greek, and finally in the western church. 

nonnced against him in 1208, seized the cuhinas, et nonnulli aliqnas sihi non me- 

ooncabines of the priests and compelled taiuit desponsare. X)pera Innocent III. 

them to redeem themselves hj a flue. p. 658. See also p. 300 and p. 4ffl. The 

Presbyterorum et clericorom focarise pa: latter cannot be supposed a very CQmm<ni 

totam Angliam a ministris regis captc case, after so many prohibitioiis ; the 

sunt, et ad se redimendum graviter more usual practice was to keep a female 

oompulstt. Matt Paris, p. 190. This is in their houses, under some pretence of 

omitted bj Lingaid. rehitionship or servitude, as is still said 

It is said by Baumer (Oesch. der Ho- to be usual in Catholic countries. Dn 

henstauffen, vi. 236) that there was a Gauge, v. Focaria. A writer of lespect- 

married bishop of Prague during the ftble authority asserts that the clergy 

pontificate of Innocent IIL, and that the frequently obtained a bishop's licence to 

custom of clerical marriages lasted in cohabit with a mate. Harmer's [Whar- 

Hungary and Sweden to the end of the ton's] Observations on Burnet, p. li. I 

thirteenth century. find a passage in Nidicdas de Clemangis 

The marriages of EngUsb clergy are about 1400. quoted in Lewis's Life of 

noticed and condemned in some provin- Peoock, p. 30. Plerisque in diocesibus, 

cial constitutions of 123Y. Matt Fkris, rectores parochiarum ex certo et con- 

p. 381. And there is, even so late as ducto cum his prselatis pretio, passim et 

1404, a mandate by the bishop of Exeter public^ concnbinas tenent This, how> 

against married priests. Wilkins, Con- ever, does not amount to a direct licence, 

dlia, t iii. p. 277. CT Maxca, De Concordantift, Ac., L vi. 

' t Quidam Boceidotes Latini, says In* c 2. 

Dooent III., in domibus sais babent con- ^ Father Pftul on Benefices, c t. 

n2 
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But this 'was not effected till pretty late times ; the people 
fully preserved their elective rights at Milan in the 
eleventh century, and traces of &eir concurrence may 
be foimd both' in France and Germany in the next age.' 
It does not appear that the early Christian emperors 
interposed with the freedom of choice any farther than 
to make their own confirmation necessary in the great 
patriarchal sees, such as Eome and Constantinople, which 
were frequently the objects of violent competition, and 
to decide in controverted elections.*^ The Gothic and 
Lombard kings of Italy followed the same line of con- 
duct." But in the French monarchy a more extensive 
authority was assumed by the sovereign. Though the 
practice was subject to some variation, it may be said 
generally that the Merovingian kings, the line of Charle- 
magne, and the Getman emperois of the house of Saxony, 
conferred bishoprics either by direct nomination, or, as 
v^as more regular, by recommendatory letters to the 
electors." In England also, before the conquest, bishops 
were appointed in the witenagemot; and even in the 
reign of William it is said that Lanfranc was raised to 
the see of Canterbury by consent of parliament.** But, 
independently of this prerogative, which length of time 
and the tacit sanction of the people have rendered unques- 
tionably legitimate, the sovereign had other means of 

1 De Marca, aM nipnu Sdunldt, t iv. looo ipstiis, qui a metropolitano onli- 

p. 173. The fonn of election of a bUhop naii debet* a provlxidalibiif, a clero at 

of Pay, In lOftS, mns tliiu: denu, popn- popalo eligator : et at penona oondigna 

Itu, et militia elegimns. Vaiuette, Hist fberlt* per ordinationein piindpis ordine- 

de Langaedoc, t ii. Appendix, p. 230. tor. Bains. Capital, t L p. 31. Cbarle- 

Even Gratian seems to admit in one magne is said to have adhored to lUa 

place that the laity had a sort of share, limitation, leaving elections free, and 

though no decisive voice, in filling ap an only approving the person, and confer* 

episcopal vacancy. Electio clerioorom ring investitore on him. F. Fbal on 

est,petitio plebis. Decret L i. distinctio Benefices, c xv. Bat a more direct in- 

«2. And other sabseqnent passages con- flaoioe was restored afterwards. Ivon 

firm this. bishop of Chartres, aboat the year 1100, 

k Gibbon, c 20; St Marc, Abr4g6 thos coodsely expresses the several par- 

ChroDologiqtie, t i. p. Y. ties concarring in the creation of a 

™ Fra Paolo on Benefices, cix.;Gian- bishc^: eligente clero, salfragante po- 

none, L ilL c. C; L iv. c. 12; St Mare, ti. polo, dono regis, per manam metropoU- 

p. 37. tani, approbante Bomano pontifioe. Da 

■ Schmidt t L p. 386 ; t iL p. 245, 48T. Chesne, Script Reram GalUcarom, t iv. 

This interference of the kings was per- p. 174. 

haps not qaite oonformable to their own * Lyttelton's fflst of Heniy IL voL !▼. 

laws, which only reserved to them the p. 144. Bat the passage, which heqaotes 

confirmation. Epiiwopo decedente, says from the Saxon Chronicle, is not finaid ia 

ft. coosUtatioii of Clotain II. in CIS. in the best edition. 
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controlling the election of a bishop. Those estates and 
honoiirs which compose the temporalities of the see, and 
without which the naked spiritual privileges would not 
have tempted an' avaricious generation, had chiefly been 
granted by former kings, and were assimilated to lands 
held on a beneficiary tenure. As they seemed to partake 
of the nature of fief^, they required similar formalities — 
investiture by the lord, and an oath of fealty by 
the tenant. Charlemagne is said to have in- ^®* '™*** 
troduoed this practice ; and, by way of visible symbol, as 
usual in feudal institutions, to have put the ring and 
crosier into the hands of the newly consecrated bishop. 
And this continued for more than two centuries afterwards 
without exciting any scandal or resistance.^ 

The church has undoubtedly surrendered part of her 
independence in return for ample endowments and tem- 
poral power ; nor could any claim be more reasonable 
than* that of feudal superiors to grant the investiture of 
dependent fiefe. But the fairest right may be sullied by 
abuse ; and the sovereigns, the lay-patrons, the prelates 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, made their powers 
of nomination and investiture subservient to the grossest 
rapacity.** According to the ancient canons, a benefice 
was avoided by any simoniacal payment or stipulation. 
If these were to be enforced, the church must almost 
be cleared of its ministers. Either through bribery in 
places where elections still prevailed, or through corrupt 
agreements with princes, or at least customary presents 
to their wives and ministers, a large proportion of the 
bishops had no valid tenure in their sees. The case was 
perhaps worse with inferior clerks; in the church of 
Milan, which was notorious for this corruption, not a 
single ecclesiastic could stand the test, the archbishop 
exacting a price for the collation of every benefice.' 

The bishops of Eome, like those of inferior sees, were 
regularly elected by the citizens, laymen as well as 



P De Marca, p. 416; Glmmone, L tL 

1 Bomifaoe marquis of Toacany, fisther 
of the oonnteaa Matilda, and by far the 
greatest prince in Italy, was flogged be- 
fore the altar by an abbot for selling 
benefices. Muratori, ad ann. 1046. The 
ofEenoe was mach more common than the 



pmiishment, bnt the two combined fhr- 
nish a good specimen of the eleventh 
centmry. 

' St Marc, tilL p. 65, 188. 219, 230, 
296,568; Muratori, AJ). 958, 105Y. kc; 
Fleurjil Hist. EccMs. t ziil. p. 73. The 
sum however appears to have been very 
small : rather like a fee than a bribe. 
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ecclesiastics. But their consecration was deferred until 
j^ ^j^ the popular choice had received the sovereign's 
oonSmatioa sanction. The Eomans regularly despatched 
of popes, letters to Constantinople or to the exarchs of 
Eavenna, praying that their election of a pope might be 
confirmed. Exceptions, if any, are infrequent while 
Bome was subject to the eastern empire.* This, among 
other imperial prerogatives, Charlemagne might consider 
as his own. He possessed the city, especially after his 
coronation as emperor, in full sovereignty; and even 
before that event had investigated, as supreme chief, 
some accusations preferred against the pope Leo III. 
No vacancy of the papacy took place after Charlemagne 
became emperor ; and it must be confessed that, in the 
first which happened under Louis the Debonair, Ste- 
phen rV. was consecrated in haste without that prince's 
approbation.' But Gregory IV., his successor, waited 
tni his election had been confirmed ; and upon the whole 
the Carlovingiali emperors, though less uniformly than 
their predecessors, retained that mark of sovereignty." 
But during the disorderly ^tate of Italy which followed 
the last reigns of Charlemagne's posterity, while the 
sovereignty and even the name of an emperor were in 
abeyance, the supreme dignity of Christendom was con- 
ferred only by the factious rabble of its capital. Otho 
the Great, in receiving the imperial crown, took upon 
him the prerogatives of Charlemagne. There is even 
extant a decree of Leo VIIL, which grants to him and 
his successors the right of naming future popes. But the 
authenticity of this instrument is denied by the Italians.* 
It does not appear that the Saxon emperors went to such 
a length as nomination, except in one instance (that of 
Gregory V. in 996) ; but they sometimes, not uniformly, 
confirmed the election of a pope, according to ancient 

* Le Blanc, Disaertatlon sor I'Aiito- disaerfatioii^ t. ir. p. lUI, Iboai^ ad- 
rite des Emperenn. This is suljoined mitting some interpolatioDs. Psgi, in 
to his Traitd des Mtmnoyes; but not in Baronium, t. iv. p. 8, seemed to me to 
all copies, which makes those that want have uTg«d some weighty ol^ections: 
it less Talnable. St Maic and Muratori, and Muratoi^ Annali d'ltaUa, a.]>. 962. 
paftdm. speaks of it as a gross imposture, in 

* MuFstori, A.i>. 817; St Marc which he probably goes too far. It ob* 
" Le Blanc; Schmidt* t ii. d. 186$ talnedcredlt rather early, and is admitted 

St Marc, tip. 887, 393, ftc into the Decretum of Gratian, notwith- 

* St Marc has defended the authcn- standing its obvious tendency, pw 211. 
tteltj of this instrument in a separate edit 1591. 
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custom. An explicit right of nomination was, however, 
conceded to the emperor Henry III. in 1047, as the 
only means of resctiing the Eoman chnrch from the 
disgrace and depravity into which it had fallen. Henry 
appointed two or three very good popes ; acting in this 
against the warnings of a selfish policy, as fiEital expe* 
rience soon proved to his family.^ 

This high prerogative was perhaps not designed to 
extend beyond Henry himself. But even if it had been 
transmissible to his successors, the infancy of his son 
Henry IV., and the factions of that minority, precluded 
the possibility of its exercise. Nicolas II., in 1059, 
published a decree which restored the right of Decree of 
election to the Komans, but with a remarkable Nicolas n. 
variation from the original form. The cardinal bishops 
(seven in number, holding sees in the neighbourhood of 
Kome, and consequently sufiragans of the pope as patri- 
arch or metropolitan) were to choose the supreme pontiff, 
with the concurrence first of the cardinal priests and 
deacons (or ministers of the parish churches of Eome), 
and afterwards of the laity. Thus elected, the new pope 
was to be presented for confirmation to Henry, "now 
king, and hereafter to become emperor," and to such of 
his successors as should personally obtain that privilege." 
This decree is the foundation of that celebrated mode of 
election in a conclave of cardinals which has ever since 
determined the headship of the church. It was intended 
not only to exclude the citizens, who had indeed justly 
forfeited their primitive right, but as far as possible to 
prepare the way for an absolute emancipation of the 
papacy from the imperial control ; reserving only a pre- 
carious and personal concession to the emperors instead 
of their ancient legal prerogative of confirmation. 

The real author of this decree, and of all other vigorous 
measures adopted by the popes of that age, Gregory vn. 
whether for the assertion of their independence ^ J>- ^^^ 
or the restoration of discipline, was Hildebrand, arch- 
deacon of the church of Eome, by fsff the most conspicu- 
ous person of the eleventh century. Acquiring by his 

J St Mure; Mnntori ; Scbmidt; Stra- the consent of two-thirds of the ooUege 

trios. neoesBary for a pope's election. Lsbb^ 

' St Mfure, t liL p^ 976. The first Gcmellla, t z. p. 1508. 
caawn of the tbixdLatena ooundl makes 
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extraordinary qualities an tmbounded ascendency OTer 
the Italian clergy, they regarded him as their chosen 
leader and the hope of their common cause. He had 
been empowered singly to nominate a pope on the part 
of the Eomans after &e death of Leo IX., and compelled 
Henry III. to acquiesce in his choice of Victor 11.' No 
iiian could proceed more fearlessly towards his object 
than Hildebrand, nor with less attention to conscientious 
impediments. Though the decree of Nicolas II., his own 
work, had expressly reserved the right of confirmation of 
the yoimg kmg of Germany, yet on the death of that 
pope Hildebrand procured the election and consecration 
of Alexander 11. without waiting for any authority.* 
During this pontificate he was considered as something 
greater than the pope, who acted entirely by his counsels. 
On Alexander's decease Hildebrand, long since the real 
head of the church, was raised with enthusiasm to its 
chief dignity, and assumed the name of Gregory VII. 

Notwithstanding the late precedent at the election of 
His differ- -^©^a^^l©^ !!•» ^^ appears that Gregory did not 
enoeswith yet Consider his plans sufficiently mature to 
Henry IV. j^Qyj^ q^ ^q yoke altogether, but declined to 
receive consecration until he had obtained the consent of 
the king of Germany." This moderation was not of long 
continuance. The situation of Germany speedily afforded 
him an opportunity of displaying his ambitious views. 
Henry IV., through a very bad education, was arbitrary 
and dissolute ; the Saxons were engaged in a desperate 
rebellion ; and secret disaffection had spread among the 
princes to an extent of which the pope was much better 
aware than the king."^ He began by excommunicating 
some of Henry's ministers on pretence of simony, and 
made it a ground of remonstrsmce that they were not 
instantly dismissed. His next step was to publish a 
decree, or rather to renew one of Alexander II., against 
lay investitures.* The abolition of these was a favourite 
object of Gregory, and formed an essential part of his 
general scheme for emancipating the spiritual and sub- 

* St Marc, p. 97. day of his electi<m. p. 554. 

^ Id. p. 306. ^ Schmidt ; St Marc, These two are 

" Id. p. 552. He acted, however, as my principal authorities for the contea4 

pope, corresponding in that character between the church and the empire. 

with bishops of aU coimtries, from the * St Marc, t iiL p. 670. 
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jngating the temporal power. The ring and crosier, it 
was asserted by the papal advocates, were the emblems 
of that power which no monarch could bestow ; but even 
if a less offensive symbol were adopted in investitures, 
the dignity of the church was lowered, and her purity 
contaminated, when her highest ministers were com- 
pelled to solicit the patronage or the approbation of lay- 
men. Though the estates of bishops might, strictly, be 
of temporal right, yet, as they had been inseparably 
annexed to their spiritual ofQce, it became just that what 
was first in dignity and importance shoxdd carry with it 
those accessory .parts. And this was more necessary 
than in former times on account of the notorious traffic 
which sovereigns made of their usurped nomination to 
benefices, so that scarcely any prelate sat by their favour 
whose possession was not invalidated by simony. 

The contest about investitures, though begun by Gre- 
gory VII., did not occupy a very prominent place during 
his pontificate ; its interest being suspended by other 
more extraordinary and important dissensions I'otween 
the church and empire. The pope, after tampering some 
time with the disaffected party in Germany, summoned 
Henry to appear at Eome and vindicate himself from the 
charges alleged by his subjects. Such an outrage natu- 
rally exasperated a young and passionate monarch. 
Assembling a number of bishops and other vassals at 
Worms, he procured a sentence that Gregory should no 
longer be obeyed as lawful pope. But the time was past 
for those arbitrary encroachments, or at least high pre- 
rogatives, of former emperors. The relations of depend- 
ency between church and state were now about to be 
reversed. Gregory had no sooner received accounts of 
the proceedings at Worms than he suxomoned a coimcil 
in the Lateran palace, and by a solemn sentence not only 
excommunicated Henry, but deprived him of the king- 
doms of Germany and Italy, releasing his subjects from 
their allegiance, and forbidding them to obey him as 
sovereign. Thus Gregory VII. obtained the glory of 
leaving all his predecessors behind, and astonishing man- 
kind by an act of audacity and ambition which the most 
emulous of his successors could hardly surpass.' 

f The senteuoe of Gregory VTI. against should always remember, to persons 
the emperor Heniy was directed, we already well disposed to reject his autho^ 
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The first impulses of Henry's mind on hearing this 
dennnciation were indignation and resentment. But, 
like other inexperienced and misguided sovereigns, he 
had formed an erroneous calculation of his own resources. 
A conspiracy, long prepared, of which the dukes of 
Snabia and CarintMa were the chiefs, began to manifest 
itself. Some were alienated by his vices, and others 
jealous of his family. The rebellious Saxons took courage ; 
the bishops, intimidated by excommunications, withdrew 
from his side ; and he suddenly found himself almost 
insulated in the midst of his dominions. In this deser- 
tion he had recourse, through panic, to a miserable 
expedient. He crossed the Alps with ttie avowed deter- 
mination of submitting, and seeking absolution from the 
pope. Gregoiy was at Canossa, a fortress near Reggio, 
belonging to his fidthfdl adherent the countess Matilda. 
It was in a winter of unusual severity. The 
^^ ^^^' emperor was admitted, without his guards, into 
an outer court of the castle, and three successive days 
remained from morning till evening in a woollen shirt 
and with naked feet ; while Gregory, shut up with the 
countess, refused to admit him to his presence. On the 
fourth day he obtained absolution ; but only upon con- 
dition of appearing on a certain day to learn the pope's 
decision whether or no he should be restored to his 



rity. Men are glad to be told that it is proacribenda jndloaMt Ipse enim Tir 

their duty to resist a sovereign against apostolicos .... Pneterea, liberi ho- 

whmn they are in rebellion, and will not mines Henrfcum eo pacto sibi pneposne- 

be very scmpnlons in examining conclu- rmit in ragem, nt electores snos jost^ 

Bions which fail in with their inclinations judicare et regali providentUL gnbemaro 

and interests. Allegiance was in those satageret, quod pactum ille postea pre- 

turbulent ages easily thrown off, and the varicari et contemners non cessavit, &c 

rie^t of resistance was in continual ezer- Ergo, et absque sedis apostoIicsB Judido 

else. To the (Germans of the eleventh prindpes eum pro rege meritb refataro 

oentniy a prince unfit fbr Christian possent, cum pactum adimplere oontem- 

communion would easily apfwe unfit to serit, quod iis pro eleetione suA promi- 

reign over them ; and thong^h Henry had snat ; quo non adimpleto, nee xex ease 

not given much real provocation to the poterat Vita Greg. VIL in Muratoii, 

pope, his vices and tyranny might seem Script Rer. ItaL t UL p. 342. 

to challenge any spiritual censure or Upon the other hand, the firiends and 

temporal chastisement A nearly con- supporters of Henry, though ecclesiastica, 

temporary writer combines the two jus- protested against this novel stretch of 

tifications of the rebellions party. Nemo prerogative in the Soman see. Several 

Bomanorum pontlficem reges a regno proolb of this ate adduced by ft*"*M*^ 

deponere posse denegabit, quicunque tiiLp.316. 
dscnta saDctisBii&l papea aregorii non 
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kingdom, imtil which time he promised not to aasmno 
the ensigns of royalty. 

This base humiliation, instead of conciliating Henry's 
adyersaries, forfeited the attachment of his Mends. In his 
contest with the pope he had fonnd a zealous snpport in 
the principal Lombard cities, among whom the married 
and simoniacal clergy had great inflnence.' Indignant 
at his submission to Gregory, whom they affected to con- 
sider as an usurper of the papal chair, they now closed 
their gates against the emperor, and spoke openly of 
deposing him. In this singular position between oppo- 
site dangers, Henry retrod his late steps, and broke off 
his treaty with the pope ; preferring, if he must fell, to 
Ml as the defender rather than the betn^er of his im- 
perial rights. The rebellious j)rinces of Germany chose 
another king, Bodolph duke of Suabia, on whom Gregory, 
after some delay, bestowed the crown, with a Latin verse 
importing that it was given by virtue of the original 
commission of St. Peter.** But the success of this pontiff 
in Ids immediate designs was not answerable to his 
intrepidity. Henry both subdued the German rebellion 
and carried on the war with «o much vigour, or rather so 
little resistance, in Italy, that he was crowned in Rome 
by the antipope Guibert, whom he had raised in a coun- 
cil of his partisans to the government of the church 
instead of Gregory. The latter found an asylum under 
the protection of Roger Guiscard at Salerno, Jy^g^^^ 
where he died an exile. His mantle, however, about in- 
descended upon his successors, especially Urban ^«»^*«»^- 
n. and Paschal 11., who strenuously persevered in the 
great contest for ecclesiastical independence ; the former 
with a spirit and policy worthy of Gregory VII., the 
latter with steady but disinterested prejudice.* They 

8 There bad been a kind of dyil war tori's Annals. The Milanese deror Kt 

at Milan for about twenty years before up a pretence to retain wives, under the 

this time, excited by the intemperate authority of their great ardibishop, St. 

seal of some partisans who endeavoured Ambroee, who, it see^is, has spoken with 

to execute the papal decrees against more indulgence of this practice than 

irregular clerks by force. The history of most of the fikthers. Both Amnlf and 

these feuds has been written by two con- Landulf &vonr the married derks ; and 

temporaries, Amulf and Landulf; pub- were perhaps themselves of that descrip- 

Ushed in the 4th volume of Muratori's tion. Muratori. 

Scriptores Rerum Itallcanun ; suffldent »» Petra dedit Petro, Pfttnis diadem* 

extracts from whidi will be found in St Bodolpho. 

Mars, t iiL p. 230, &C., and in Mura- i Fksdud IL was ao oonsdentlou i^ 
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raised up enemies against Henry IV. out of the bosom of 
his family, instigating the ambition of two of his sons 
successively, Conrad and Henry, to mingle in the revolts 
of Germany. But Eome, under whose auspices the latter 
iiad not scrupled to engage in an almost parricidal rebel- 
lion, was soon disappointed by his unexpected tenacious- 
noss of that obnoxious prerogative which had occasioned 
so much of his feither^s misery. He steadily refused to 
part with the right of investiture ; and the empire was 
still committed in open hostility with the church for 
fifteen years of his reign. But Henry V. being stronger 
in the support of his German vassals than his father had 
been, none of the popes with whom he was engaged had 
the boldness to regeat the measures of Gregory VII. At 
Compro- length, each partj grown weary of tliis ruinous 
mised by cont^tion, a treaty was agreed upon between 
Scai^ofl, ^6 emperor and Calixtus 11. whic^ put an end 
Aj). 1122. by compromise to the question of ecclesiastical 
investitures. By this compact flie emperor resigned for 
ever all pretence to invest bishops by the ring and crosier, 
and recognised the liberty of elections. But in return it 
was agreed that elections should be made in his presence 
or that of his officers, and that the new bishop should 
receive his temporalities from the emperor by the 
sceptre.^ 

Both parties in the concordat at Worms receded from 
so much of their pretensions, that we might almost hesi- 
tate to determine which is to be considered as victorious. 
On the one hand, in restoring the freedom of episcopal 
elections the emperors lost a prerogative of very long 
standiiig, and almost necessary to the maintenance of 
authority over not the least turbulent part of their sub- 
jects. And though the form of investiture by the ring 

his abhorrence of investttnres, that he than himself, nor to thoee of the empe- 

actaally signed an agreement with ror'sparty, whose joint clamour soon pat 

Henry V. in 1110, whereby the prelates a stop to the treaty. St Marc, t Iv. p. 976. 

were to resign all the lands and other A letter of Paschal to Anselm (Schmidt, 

possessions which they held in fief of the t iii. p. 304) seems to imply that he 

emperor, on condition of the latter re- thouf^t it better for the diorch to be 

noundng the right of invesUtore, which without rldiee than to ei^ them on 

Indeed, in such circumstances, would &U condition of doing homage to laymen, 
of itself. This extraordinary oonoes8ion« k St Marc, t iy. p. 1093 ; Schmidt, 

as may be imagined, was not very satis- t iiL p. 178. Hie latter quotes the Latiu 

fitctory to the cardinals and bishops about words. 
Aiachal's court, more worldly-minded 
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and crosier seemed in itself of no importance, yet it had 
been in effect a collateral security against the election of 
obnoxious persons. For the emperors, detaining this 
necessary part of the pontificals imtil they should confer 
investiture, prevented a hasty consecration of the new 
'bishop, after which, the vacancy being legally filled, it 
wotdd not be decent for them to withhold the temporali- 
ties. But then, on the other hand, they preserved by 
the concordat their feudal sovereignty over the estates of 
the church, in defiance of the language which had 
recently been held by its rulers. Gregory VII. had 
positively declared, in the Lateran council of 1080, that 
a bishop or abbot receiving investiture from a layman 
should not be reckoned as a prelate." The same doctrine 
had been maintained by all his successors, without any 
limitation of their censures to the formality of the ring 
and crosier. But Calixtus 11. himself had gone mucn 
further, and absolutely prohibited the compelling eccle- 
siastics to render any service to laymen on account of 
their benefices." It is evident that such a general im- 
munity from feudal obligations for an order who possessed 
nearly half the lands in Europe struck at the root of those 
institutions by which the fabric of society was principally 
held together. This complete independency had been 
the aim of Gregory's disciples ; and by yielding to the 
continuance of lay investitures in any shape Calixtus 
may, in this point of view, appear to have relinquished 
the principal object of contention.* 



" St Marc, t iv. p. 1U, A bishop of 
Plaoentia aaierts that prelates dis- 
hoDonred their order by putting th^ 
handfl» which held the body and bloo^ of 
Christ, between those of impare laymen, 
p. 956. The same expressions are nsed 
by others, and are levelled at the form of 
feudal homage, which, according to the 
principles of that age, oni^t to have 
been as obnoxious as investiture. 

" Id. p. 1061, 1067. 

® Ranke observes that according to 
the concordat of Worms predominant 
influence was yielded to the emperor in 
Germany and to the pope in Itidy ; an 
agreement, however, which was not ex- 
pressed with precision, and whidi con* 
tained the germ of l^esh disputes. Hist 
•rBefonn.L3i. But even if this victory 



should be assigned to Rome In respect of 
Gkrmany, it does not seem equally clear 
as to England. Lingard says of the 
agreement between Henry I. and Pas- 
chal II.,— "Upon the whole, the church 
gained little by this compromise. It 
might check, but did not abolish, the 
principal abuse. If Henry surrendered 
on unnecessary ceremony, he still re- 
tained the substance. The right which 
he assumed of nominating bishops and 
abbots was left unimpaired." Hist of 
Engl. IL 169. But if this nomination by 
the crown was so great an abuse, why 
did the popes concede it to Spain and 
France? The real truth is, that no mode 
of choosing bishops is altogether unex- 
ceptionable. But, upon the whole, 
nomination hy the crown is likely to 
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The emperors were not the only sovereigns whose 
practice of investiture excited the hostility of Borne, 
although they sustained the principal brunt of the war. 
A similar contest broke out under the pontificate of 
Paachal IL with Henry I. of England ; for the circum- 
stances of which, as they contain nothing peculiar, T 
refer to our own historians. It is remarkable that it 
ended in a compromise not unlike that adjusted at Worms ; 
ihe king ienouncing all sorts of investitures, while the 
pope consented that the bishop should do homage for his 
temporalities. This was exactly the custom of France, 
where investiture by the ring and crosier is said not to 
have prevailed ; ^ and it answered the main end of sove- 
reigns by keeping up the feudal dependency of ecclesi- 
astical estates. But the kings of Castile were more 
fortunate than the rest ; discreetly yielding to the pride 
of Eome, they obtained what was essential to their own 
authority, and have always possessed, by the concession 
of Urban IL, an absolute privilege of nomination to 
bishoprics in their dominions.'^ An early evidence of 
that indifference of the popes towards the real independ- 
ence of national churches to which subsequent ages were 
to lend abundant confirmation. 



work better than any other, even for tiie much snbtracted from the etBcacy of Uie 

religions good of the church. As a latter. This left an importaoce to the 

means of preserving the connexion of the imperial investiture after the Calixtin 

clergy with the state, it is almost indis- concordat, whidi was not intended pro- 

pensable. bably by the pope. For the words, as 

Schmidt observes, as to Germany, that quoted by Schmidt (ill. 301)— Habeat 

the dispute about investitures was not imperatoxla dignitas electum libera, con- 

wholly to the advantage of the church ; secratum canonic^ regaliterper sceptnun 

though she seemed to come out success- sine pretio tamen Investire solenniter— 

tally, yet it produced a hatred on the imply nothing more than a formality, 

part of the laity, and, above all, a deter- The emperor is, as It were, commanded 

mination in the princes and nobility to to invest the bishq) after consecration, 

grant no more lands over which their But in practice the emperors always 

suzerainty was to be disputed, iii. 269. conferred the investiture before oonse- 

The emperors retained a good deal— the oration. Sdmiidt, iv. 1&3. 

r^cale, or possession of the temporalities ^ Histoire du Droit public ecclesias- 

during a vacancy ; the prerogative, on a tique Francis, p. 261. I do not Mly 

disputed election, of investing whichever rely on this authority, 

candidate they pleased ; above all, per- l F. Paul on Benefices, c 24 ; Zurlta, 

haps, the recognition of a great principle, Anales de Aragon, t iv. p. 305. Fleury 

that the church was, as to its temporal says that the kings of Spahi nominate to 

estate, the snl^ect of the civil magistrate, bishoprics by virtue of a particular iudul- 

The feudal element of society was so gence, renewed by the pope for the life 

opposite to the eoclesiasticaU that what- of each prince. Institatioos au Droit, 

ever was xained l^ the former was so t L p. 106. 
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When the emperors had surrendered their pretensions 
to interfere in episcopal elections, the primitive intjo^^ctiot 
mode of collecting the snflTrages of clei^ and of capitular 
laity in conjunction, or at least of the clergy elections. 
with the laity's assent and ratification, ought naturally 
to have revived. But in the twelfth century neither the 
people, nor even the general body of the diocesan clergy, 
were considered as worthy to exercise this function. It 
soon devolved altogether upon the chapters of cathedral 
churches.' The original of these may be traced very 
high. In the earliest ages we find a college of presby- 
tery consisting of the priests and deacons, assistants aa a 
council of advice, or even a kind of parliament, to their 
bishops. Parochial divisions, and fixed ministers at- 
tached to them, wore not established till a later period. 
But the canons, or cathedral clergy, acquired afterwards 
a more distinct character. They were subjected by 
degrees to certain strict observances, little diflFering, in 
fact, from those imposed on monastic orders. They lived 
at a coimnon table, they slept in a common dormitory, 
their dress and diet were regulated by pecidiar laws. 
But they were distinguished from monks by the right of 
possessing individual property, which was afterwardB 
extended to the enjoyment of separate prebends or bene* 
fices. These strict regulations, chiefly imposed by Louis 
the Debonair, went into disuse through the relaxation 
of discipline; nor were they ever effectually restored. 
Meantime the chapters became extremely rich; and as 
they monopolized the privilege of electing bishops, it 
became an object of ambition with noble families to 
obtain canonries for their younger children, a£i the surest 
road to ecclesiastical honours and opulence. Contrary, 
therefore, to the general policy of the church, persons of 



'' Fra Paolo (Treatise on Benefices, favour shonld be deemed dnly elected ; 

c. 24) says that between 1122 and 1145* and this was confirmed by Otbo IV. in 

it became a rule almost everywhere fhe capitulation upon his aocession. Hist 

established that bishops should be chosen des AUnnands, t iv. p. 175. Fleury 

by the chapter. Schmidt, however, tiiinks that chapters had not an exclusive 

brings a few instances where the consent election till the end of the twelfth oen* 

of the nobility and other laics is expressed, tury. The second Lateran council in 

though perhaps little else than a matter 1139 represses their attempts to engron 

of form. Innocent II. seems to have it. Institutions an Droit Eccl^ t L 

been the first who declared that whoever p. 100. 
had the majority of the chapter in his 
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inferior birtih have been rigidly excluded from these 
foundations.' 

The object of Gregory VII., in attempting to redress 
G«nena ^osc more flagrant abuses which for two cen- 
oonduct of times had deformed the face of the Latin church, 
Gregory vn, ^ ^^^^ incapable, perhaps, of vindication, though 
no sufficient apology can be offered for the means he 
employed. But the disinterested love of reformation, to 
which candour might ascribe the contention against 
investitures, is belied by the general tenor of his con- 
duct, exhibiting an arrogance without parallel, and an 
ambition that grasped ' at universal and unlimited mo- 
narchy. He may be called the common enemy of all 
sovereigns whose dignity as well as independence 
mortified his infatuated pride. Thus we find him me- 
nacing Philip I. of France, who had connived at the 
pillage of some Italian merchants and pilgrims, not only 
with an interdict, but a sentence of deposition.' Thus 
too he asserts, as a known historical fact, that the king- 
dom of Spain had formerly belonged, by special right, to 
St. Peter ; and by virtue of this imprescriptible claim he 
grants to a certain count de Rouci all territories which 
he should reconquer from the Moors, to be held in fief 
from the Holy See by a stipulated rent." A similar pre- 
tension he makes to the kingdom of Hungary, and bitterly 
reproaches its sovereign, Solomon, who had done homage 
to the emperor, in derogation of St. Peter, his legitimate 
lord.' It was convenient to treat this apostle as a great 

* Schmidt, t ii. p. 224, 4f3; t iiL Rocdo, ei^fu ftmam apad yos hand 
p. 281. Encyclop^e, art Chanoine. obacnram esse putamus, terrain illam ad 
F. Paul on Benefices, c. 16. Fleury, honorem StL Petri ingredi, et a pagan- 
s'^ Disconn sor THist Eocl^ omm manibos eripere capiens, hanc oon- 

t St Marc, t ilL p. 628 ; Fleiiiy, Hist oessionem ab apostoUcft sede obtinuit, nt 

Eccl^ t xilL p. 281, 284. partem Ulam, mide paganos sno stadio 

" The language he employs is worth et a^Qnncto siU alioram aoxilio expellere 

quoting as a specimen of his style : Non poasit, sab oondiUone inter nos ftdn 

latere vos credimns, regnun Hif^MuiiiB pactionis ex parte Sti. Petri possideret 

ab antlquo Jnris sancti Petri ftalsse, et 'Labbe, Concilia, t z. p. 10. Three in- 

adhnc licet din a paganis sit oocapatnm. stances occur in the Corps Diplomatiqae 

lege tamen jnstitisB non evacuatft, nuUi of Domont, where a dake of Dalmatia 

mortaliam, sed soli apostolicae sedi ex (t 1. p. 63), a connt of Prorenoe (p. 68), 

nqno pertinere. Qaodenimanctore Deo and a ooont of Barcelona (ibid.), pat 

semel in proprietates ecclesiaram Jnstb themselves nnder the feudal superiority 

pervenerit, manente £o, ab usu quidem, and protection of Gregory VII. The 

sed ab earum Jure, oocaslone tnmseuntis motive was sufficiently obvious, 

temporis, sine legitima concesdone divelli * St Marc, t ilL p. 624, 6U ; Schmidt 

Don potarit Itaque comes Evalus de p.f3. 
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feudal suzerain, and the legal principles of that age 
were dexterously applied to rivet more forcibly the fetters 
of superstition/ 

While temporal sovereigns were opposing so inadequate 
a resistance to a system of usurpation contrary to all pre- 
cedent and to the common principles of society, it was 
not to be expected that national churches should per- 
severe in opposing pretensions for which several ages 
had paved tiie way. Gregory VII, completed the 
destruction of their liberties. The principles contained 
in the decretals of Isidore, hostile as they were to eccle- 
siastical independence, were set aside as insufficient to 
establish the absolute monarchy of Borne. By a consti- 
tution of Alexander 11., during whose pontificate Hilde- 
brand himself was deemed the effectual pope, no bishop 
in the catholic church was permitted to exercise his 
functions, xmtil he had received the confirmation of the 
Holy See:* a provision of vast importance, through 
which, beyond perhaps any other means. Home has 
sustained, and still sustains, her temporal influence, as 
well as her ecclesiastical supremacy. The national 
churches, long abridged of their liberties by gradual 
encroachments, now found themselves subject to an 
undisguised and irresistible despotism. Instead of afford- 
ing protection to bishops against their metropolitans, 
under an insidiotus pretence of which the popes of the 
ninth century had subverted the authority of the latter, 
it became the favourite policy of their successors to 
harass all prelates with citations to Eome.' Gregory 
obliged the metropolitans to attend in person for the 
paUium.* Bishops were summoned even from Ei^land 
and the northern kingdoms to receive the commands of 
the spiritual monarch. William the Conqueror having 
made a difficulty about permitting his prelates to obey 
these citations, Gregory, though in general on good terms 
with that prince, and treating binn with a deference 
which marks the effect of a firm character in repressing 
the ebullitions of overbearing pride,*" complains of this 



y The chamcter and policy of Gr»- * Schmidt, t UL p. 80, 32X 

gory VIL are weU diacnssed hy Schmidt, b Id. t. iv. p. 170. 

t iii. p. 307. <> St. Marc, p. 628, 788 ; Schmidt, t ML 

> St Marc, p. 460, p. 83. 

VOL. U, 
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as a persecution tinheard of among pagans.*^ The great 
quarrel between arclibisliop Anselm and his two sove- 
reigns, William Kufua and Henry I., was originally 
founded upon a similar refusal to permit his departure 
f>T Bome. 

This perpetual control exercised by the popes over 
Auth t ecclesiastical, and in some degree over tem- 
otpa^i ^ poral aflGadrs, was maintained by means of their 
legates, legates, at once the ambassadors and the lieu- 
tenants of ttie Holy See. Previously to the latter part 
of the tenth age these had been sent not frequently and 
upon special occasions. The legatine or vicarial com- 
mission had generally been intrusted to some eminent 
metropolitan of the nation within which it was to be 
exercised; as the archbishop of Canterbury was per- 
petual legate in England. But the special commissioners, 
or legates a latere, suspending the pope's ordinary vicars, 
took upon themselves an unbounded authority over the 
national churches, holding councils, promulgating canons, 
deposing bishops, and isstdng interdicts at their discre- 
tion. They lived in splendour at the expense of the 
bishops of the province. This was the more galling to 
the hierarchy, because simple deacons were often in- 
vested with i^ dignity, which set them above primates. 
As the sovereigns of France and England acquired more 
courage, they considerably abridged this prerogative of 
the Holy See, and resisted the entrance of any legates 
into their dominions without their consent.* 

From the time of Gregory VII. no pontiff thought of 
awaiting the confirmation of the emperor, as in earlier 
ages, before he was installed in the throne of St. Peter. 
On the contrary, it was pretended that the emperor was 
himself to be confirmed by the pope. This had indeed 
been broached by John "VIII. two hundred years before 
Gregory.' It was still a doctrine not calculated for 

d St Marc, t Iv. p. 761 ; ColUer, p. 252. Peter Damian, a celebrated writer of the 

* DeMarca,LvLc.28,30,31. Schmidt, age of Hildebraiid, and hlB friend, pats 

t. ii. p. 498; t iii. p. 312, 320. Hist these words hito the mouth of Jesus 

da Droit Public £kx:l. Francois, p. 250. Christ, as addressed to pope Victor II. 

Flenry, 4™* Discoura sur I'Hist. EccMs. Ego claves totius universalis ecclesie 

c 10. meae tuis manlbus tradidi, et super earn 

t Vide supra. It appears manifest te mihi vicarium po6ni,*quam proprii 

that the scheme of temporal sovereignty sai^piinis efTudone redemi. Et si pauca 

was only suspended by the disorders of sunt ista, etiam monarchias addidi : im- 

the Roman See in the tenth centuiy. mo sublato rege de medio totiaa Bomani 
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general reception ; but the popes availed themselves of 
every opportunity which the temporizing policy, the 
negligence or bigotry of sovereigns threw into their 
hands. Lothaire coming to receive the imperial crown 
at Bome, this circumstance was commemorated by a pic- 
ture in the Lateran palace, in which, and in two Latin 
verses subscribed, he was represented as doing homage 
to the pope.* When Frederic Barbarossa came upon l£e 
same occasion, he omitted to hold the stirrup 
of Adrian IV., who, in his turn, refiised to give 
him the usual kiss of peace ; nor was the contest ended 
but by the emperor's acquiescence, who was content to 
follow the precedents of his predecessors. The same 
Adrian, expostulating with Frederic upon somte slight 
grievance, reminded him of the imperial crown which he 
had conferred, and declared his willingness to bestow, if 
possible, still greater benefits. But the phrase employed 
(majora beneficia) suggested the idea of a fief; and the 
general insolence which pervaded Adrian's letter con- 
firming this interpretation, a ferment arose among the 
German princes, in a congress of whom this letter was 
delivered. '* From whom then," one of the legates was 
rash enough to say, ** does the emperor hold his crown, 
except from the pope ? " which so irritated a prince of 
Wittelsbach, that he was with difficulty prevented from 
cleaving the priest's head with his sabre.** Ad^an IV. 
was the only Englishman that ever sat in the papal 
chair. It might, perhaps, pass for a favour bestowed on 
his natural sovereign, when he granted to Henry II. the 
kingdom of Ireland ; yet the language of this donation, 
wherein he asserts all islands to be the exclusive pro-^ 
perty of St. Peter, should not have had a very pleasing 
sound to an insular monarch. 

I shall not wait to comment on the support given to 
Becket by Alexander III., which must be innocent in. 
familiar to tihe English reader, nor on his speedy a.d. 
canonization; a reward which the church has * 1^*^121 e. 

imperil vacantls tibl jiaa pcnnisL There was a pretext for this artftU 

Schmidt, t iii. p. 78. line. Lothaire had received the estate 

ff T>-» «o«u -«♦- ft«.a- !«««- «rit« of Matilda in fief from the pope, with a 

^rbls hL^. ^ ^ «^«"io° ^ ^^^^'y *^« ^"^^ ^^ ^"•*°- 

Post homo fit pap«,BimiIt quo dante law. Schmidt, p. 349. ,,,,,., 

ooronam. •> Muratori, ubi supra. Schmidt, t iii. 

Muratori, Amiali, aj>. 1161. p. 393. 

o2 
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always held out to its most active friends, and wHcli 
may be compared to titles of nobility granted by a tem- 
poral sovereign.' But the epocb when the spirit of papal 
usurpation was most strikingly displayed was the pon- 
tificate of Innocent III. In each of the three leading 
objects which Bome has pursned, independent sove- 
reignty, supremacy over the Christian church, control 
over tiie princes of the earth, it was the fortune of this 
pontiff to conquer. He realized, as we have seen in 
another place, that fond hope of so many of his prede- 
cessors, a dominion over Eome and the central parts of 
Italy. During his pontificate Constantinople was taken 
by tiie Latins ; and however he might seem to regret a 
diversion of the crusaders, which impeded the recovery 
.of the Holy Land, he exulted in the obedience of the 
new patriarch and the reunion of the Greek church. 
Never, perhaps, either before or since, was the great 
eastern schism in so fair a way of being healed ; even 
the kings of Bulgaria and of Annenia acknowledged the 
supremacy of Innocent, and permitted his interference 
with their ecclesiastical institutions. 

The maxims of Gregory YiT. were now matured by 
His extra- ^^^ ^^^^ ^ hundred years, and the right of 
otdbiary trampling upon the necks of kings had been 
pretenBioDB. received, at least among churchmen, as an in- 
herent attribute of the papacy. " As the sun and the 
moon are placed in the firmament" (such is the lan- 
guage of Innocent), " the greater as the light of the 
day, and the lesser of the night, thus are there two 
powers in the church — the pontifical, which, as having 
the charge of souls, is the greater ; and the royal, which 
is the less, and to which the bodies of men only are in- 
trusted,"^ Intoxicated with these conceptions (if we 
may apply such a word to successful ambition), he thought 
no quarrel of princes beyond the sphere of his jurisdic- 
tion. ** Though I cannot judge of the right to a fief," 
said Innocent to the kings of France and England, ** yet 

1 The first instonoe of a solemn papal de T^rifler lea Dates, t L p. 24f and 

canonization is that of St. Udalric by 290. 

John XVI. in 993. However, the metro- k yita Innocentil Tertii in Moratori, 

politans continned to meddle with this Scriptores Benim ItaL till. pars L p. 4^8. 

sort of apotheosis till the pontificate of This Life is written by a contemporary. 

Alexander IIL, who reserved it, as a St Marc^ t v. p. 325 Schmidt, t. iv 

choice prerogative, to the Holy See. Art p. 227 
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it is my province to judge where sin is committed, and 
my duty to prevent all public scandals." Philip Au- 
gustus, who had at that time the worse in his war with 
Eichaid, acquiesced in this sophism; the latter was 
more refractory till the papal legate began to menace 
him with the rigour of the church." But the king of 
England, as well as his adversary, condescended to ob- 
tain temporary ends by an impoHtio submission to 
Eome. We have a letter from Innocent to the king of 
Navarre, directing him, on pain of spiritual censures, to 
restore some casfles which he detained from Kichard." 
And the latter appears to have entertained hopes of re- 
covering his ransom paid to the emperor and duke of 
Austria through the pope's interference." By such blind 
sacrifices of the greater to the less, of the future to 
the present, the sovereigns of Europe played continually 
into the hands of their subtle enemy. 

Though I am not aware that any pope before Inno- 
cent lU. had thus announced himself as the general 
arbiter of differences and conservator of the peace 
throughout Christendom, yet the scheme had been 
already formed, and the public mind wias in some degree 
prepared to admit it. Gerohus, a writer who lived early 
in ihe twelfth century, published a theory of perpetual 
pacification, as feasible certainly as some that have been 
planned in later times. All disputes among princes 
were to be referred to the pope. If either party refused 
to obey the sentence of Kome, he was to be excommuni- 
cated and deposed. Every Christian sovereign was to 
attack the refractory delinquent under pain of a similar 
forfeiture.'' A project of this iiature had not only a 
magnificence flattering to the ambition of the church, 
but was calculated to impose upon benevolent minds, 
sickened by the cupidity and oppression of princes. No 

"^ Fhlllppns rex Francte in mann t^ta some letters for this purpose, but without 

datA fide promisit se ad mandatnm ipeius any effect, nor was be probably at all 

pacem vel trengas cum rege AngUn solicitous about it p. 139 and 141. Nor 

iuiturum. Richardus autem rex Angli» had he interfered to procure Richard's 

se difilcilem oetendebat Sed cum idem release from prison: though Eleanor 

legatnseiet^r^KffvmeocIefCeuticumtn- wrote him a letter, in which she asks, 

tentare, saoiori ductus consilio acquievlt. ** Has not God given you the power to 

Vita Innocentii Tertii, t UL pan i. p. 603. govern nations and kings V* Velly, Hist. 

» InnocentU Opera (OolonlflB. 1674), de France* t iU. p. 382. 

pL 124. P Schmidt, t. iv. p. 23% 

* Id. p. 134. huaooeat actually wrott 
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control but that of religion appeared Bofficient to restrain 
the abuses of society ; while its salutary influence had 
already been displayed both in the Truce of God, which 
put the first check on the custom of private war, and 
more recently in the protection afforded to crusaders 
against all agression during the continuance of their 
engagement. But reasonings from the excesses of liberty 
in favour of arbitrary government, or from the calamities 
of national wars in fe-vour of universal monarchy, in- 
volve the tacit fallacy, that perfect, or at least superior, 
wisdom and virtue will he found in the restraining 
power. The experience of Europe was not such as to 
authorize so candid an expectation in behalf of the Bo- 
man See. 

There were certainly some instances, where the tem- 
poral supremacy of Innocent HI., however usurped, may 
appear to have been exerted beneficially. He directs 
one of his legates to compel the observance of peace 
between the kings of Castile and Portugal, if necessary, 
by excommunication and interdict He enjoins the 
king of Aragon to restore his coin, which he had lately 
debased, and of which great complaint had arisen in his 
kingdom/ Nor do I question his sincerity in these, or 
in any other cases of interference with civil government. 
A great mind, such as Innocent III. undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, though prone to sacrifice every other object to 
ambition, can never be indifferent to the beauty of social 
order and the happiness of mankind. But, if we may 
judge by the correspondence of this remarkable person, 
his foremost gratification was the display of unbounded 
power. His letters, especially to ecclesiastics, are full 
of unprovoked rudeness. As impetuous as Gr^ory VII. , 
he is unwilling to owe anything to favour ; he seems to 
anticipate denial ; heats himself into anger as he pro- 
ceeds, and, where he commences with solicitation, seldom 
concludes without a menace.* An extensive learning in 
ecclesiastical law, a close observation of whatever was 
passing in the world, an unwearied diligence, sustained 
his fearless ambition.* With such a temper, and with 

n Innocent Opera, p. 148. trate fbe character of this pope, and his 

** p^ 378. qiirlt of goyemlng the whole world, as 

* p. 31, 73, 76, Ire. && mndi as those of a more public natore. 

t The following inHtance maj Ulna- He writes to the cbai»ter of PJsa that one 
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Buct advantages, ke was formidable beyond all his pre- 
decesBOFB, and peihaps beyond all hiB successors. On 
every side the &nnder of Eome broke over the heads of 
princes. A certain Swero is excommnmcated for nsiit-p- 
ing the orown of Norway, A legate, in passing throngh 
Hungary, is detained by the king : Innocent wTitce in 
tolerably mild tenns to this potentate » but fails not to 
intimate that he might be compelled to prevent hiei 
son's accession to the throne. The king of Leon hsid 
mamed his eonsin, a princess of Castile. Innocent sub- 
jects the kingdom to an interdict. When the clergy of 
Leon petition him to remove it, because^ when they 
ceajsed to perform their functions j the laity paid no tithes, 
and listened to hcrotieal teach ei^s vi^hen orthodox mouths 
were mute, he consented that divine sei-vice with closed 
doors, but not the rites of burial, might be per- 
formed," The king at length gave way, and sent back 
his Avifo, But a more illustrious victory of the same 
kind was obtained over Philip Augustus, who, having 
repudiated Isembuiga of Denmaik, had contracted 
another marriiige. The conduct of the king, though 
not without the usual excu&e of those times, ncaniess of 
blood, was i'^tly condemned ; and Innocent did nut 
hesitatje to visit his sins upon the people by a general 
interdict. This, after a short demur from some bishoiis, 
was enforced throughout Fmn<^ ; the dead lay nnbnncd^ 
and the living were cut otf from the offices of relis:ion, 
till Philip, thus subdued, took back his divorced vdfc, 
TTie snbmission of siich a prince, not feebly snpersti- 
tious, like his predecessor Eobert, nor vexed with 
seditions, like the emperor Heniy IV., but biave, finn, 
and victorious, is perhaps the proudest trophy in the 
ecuteheon of Borne* Comj^ared with this, the sub- 

Knbelui, ti dUsen of that plan, had oom- during Uie tbiue of bid mortiops^ an pun 

plqjn«d to ^Im, thLt, having siortgiig^^ *f the debt^otid to receive the rpmajrijj&r* 

a hvtise and ^rden for two buiidred and Id- L li. p. 17, It mnsi he ftilmitU-d 

fiftj-two pounds, ou condStluD that he that InDixeDt 111. didcoumged in general 

might Tedpem \ t tefore ft fixed day* ^i thin those vE^ation^ «id dllfttory &i»peals from 

which tlEoe he had been unaPoMably inft^rtor cccleslastJcil tribunaLa to the 

prevented from raLstng the moticy, the cnurt of Rome, whidi had gi^li^ed gronBd 

creditor hid now T«fii$e4 to aooept it; tiefore his tiineH and efipecUUy La tlia 

Bnd directs them to inquire into the fu^ti^ pontlhcAte of Alexander UL 

Andfif thf^ prove tmVy stated, tu compel ^ Imhx*iiL Opera, t. IL p^ 41L Vita 

the creditor hj spiritual censures to re- Innocent III. 
•sure the premiaes, reckoning their rent 
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sequent triumpli of Innocent over our pusillanimoiis 
John seems cheaply gained, though the surrender of a 
powerful kingdom into the vassalage of the pope may 
strike us as a proof of stupendous baseness on one side, 
and audacity on the other.* Yet, under this very ponti- 
ficate, it was not unparalleled. Peter II., king of 
Aragon, received at Eome the belt of knighthood and 
the royal crown from the hands of Innocent III. ; he 
took an oath of perpetual fealty and obedience to him 
and his successors ; he surrendered his kingdom, and 
accepted it again to be held by an annual tribute, in re- 
turn for the protection of the Apostolic See.^ This strange 
conversion of kingdoms into spiritual fiefs was intended 
as the price of security, from ambitious neighbours, and 
may be deemed analogous to the change of alodial into 
feudal, or, more strictly, to that of lay into ecclesiastical 
tenure, which was frequent during the turbulence of the 
darker ages. 

I have mentioned already that among the new preten- 
sions advanced by the Eoman See was that of confirm- 
ing the election of an emperor. It had however been 
asserted rather incidentally than in a peremptory man- 
ner. But the doubtful elections of Philip and Otho 
after the death of Heniy VI. gave Innocent III. an 
opportunity of maintaining more positively this pre- 
tended right. In a decretfid epistle addressed to the 
duke of Zahringen, the object of which is to direct him 
to transfer his allegiance from Philip to the other compe- 
titor. Innocent, after stating the mode in which a regular 
election ought to be made, declares the pope's immediate 
authority to examine, confirm, anoint, crown, and con- 
secrate the elect emperor, provided he shall be worthy ; 
or to reject him if rendered unfit by great crimes, such 



'^ The stipulated annnal pajment of nnanixnoosly declared that John had no 

1000 marks was seldom made by the right to snttJect the kingdom to a superior 

kings of England: but one is almost without their consent; which put an end 

ashamed that it should ever have been for ever to the applications. Frynne'a 

so. Henry IIL paid it occasionally when Constitutions, vol. lU. 

he had any olifect to attain, and even ^ Zurita, Anales de Aragon, t. L 1 91. 

Edward I. for some years : the latest pay< This was not forgotten towards the latter 

ment on record is in the seventeenth of part of the same century, when Peter III. 

Ins reign. After a long discontinuance, was engaged in the Sicilian war, and 

it was demanded in the tbrtieth of Ed- served as a pretence for the iwpe's sea« 

ward HI. (1366), bat the parliament teace of deprivation 
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as sacrilege, heresy, perjuiy, or persecution of the church ; 
in default of election, to supply the vacancy ; or, in the 
event of equal auffragee, to hestow the empire upon any 
person at his discretion.' The princes of Germany Tverc 
not mucb influenced by thie hardy assiimption, which 
manifests the temper of Innocent III. and of hie coTtrt, 
rather than their power. But Otho IV. at his coronar 
tion by the pope signed a capitulation, which cut off 
seveiai privileges enjoyed by the emperors, even since 
the concordat of Calixtus, in respect of episcopal elec- 
tions and invefititurea/ 



' DccretaL L t. tit, ft* ^ Wp o™»- 
mwily cit^ Venerabilem. The rubric w 
Eynopsis at thU c|ii$tle pkes^^rU the pcpe'a 
rtgbt electiun tEapeTnt&rem cxaminare 
■ipprO'Mrej et Inungere^ consecrBre et 
oiraoare. sE est dE^iiis; vel TeJEQ4ST« aV est 
lodtgnTiBH ut quia iiacrile|2^, eSKxjnuinunU 
cvtOBy t7Funm% fotmis et bsivticas* p*- 



ILt cLectorlbiiH Dolentibos eligierc, papa 
Bupplet Et de^ta parit4te TQcum ell- 

paE» potest gmtiflcart cui rulL The 
(^plsUe Itfitlfis^If pgaelbLe, more strongly 

■ flchickldt, t. It. |l U9, irs. 
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Gontfnnal Progress of the Papacy — Canon Law— Mendicant Orders — Dispensing 
Power — Taxation of the Clergy by the Popes — Encroachments on Rights uf 
Patronage — Mandats, Beserves, &c — General Disaffection towards the See of 
Borne in the Thirteenth Century — Pn^ress of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction — 
Immanity of the Clergy in Criminal Cases — Restraints imposed upon their 
Jurisdiction — upon their Acquisition of Property — Boniface VIII. — His 
Quarrel with Philip the Fair — Its Terminadon ~ Gradual Decline of Papal 
Authority — Louis of Bavaria — Secession to Avignon and Betum to Borne — 
Conduct of Avignon Popes — Contested Election of Urban and Clement produces 
the great Schism — Council of Pisa — Constance — Basle — Methods adopted to. 
restrain the Papal Usurpations in England, Germany, and France — ^ liberties of 
the Gallican Church — DecUne of the Papal Influence in Italy. 

The noonday of papal dominion extends from the pon- 
Papai au- tificate of Innooont III. inclusively to that of 
SelhTri^ Boniface VIII. ; or, in other words, through 
teenth cen- the thirteenth century. Eome inspired during 
*'^' this age all the terror of her ancient name. 

She was once more the mistress of the world, and kings 
were her vassals. I have already anticipated the two 
most conspicuous instances when her temporal ambition 
displayed itself, both of which are inseparable from the 
civil history of Italy.* In the first of these, her long 
contention with the house of Suabia, she finally tri- 
umphed. After his deposition by the council of Lyons 
the affairs of Frederic II. went rapidly into decay. With 
every allowance for the enmity of the Lombards and the 
jealousies of Germany, it must be confessed that his 
proscription by Innocent IV. and Alexander IV. was 
the main cause of the ruin of his family. There is, 
however, no other instance, to the best of my judgment, 
where the pretended right of deposing kings has been 
successfully exercised. Martin IV. absolved the sub- 
jects of Peter of Aragon from their allegiance, and trans- 
ferred his crown to a prince of France ; but they did not 
cease to obey their lawfiil sovereign. This is the second 
instance which the thirteenth century presents of inter- 

* See ahove^ Chapter III. 
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ferenoe on the part of the popes in a j^eat temporal 
quarreL As feudal lords of Naples and Sicily, tliey had 
indeed Bome pretext for engaging in the hostilities 
between the houses ef Anjon and Aragon, sb well as for 
their contest wiih Frederic II. But 9ie pontiffs of that 
age, improving npon the system of Innocent III,, and 
sangnine with past snccesa, aspired to render every Eu- 
ropean kingdom formally dependent npon the see of 
Eome. Thus Boniface VIU,, at the instigation of eomo 
emissaries from Scotland, claimed that moaarohy as 
paramount lord, and interposed, though vainly^ the 
sacred panoply of ecclesiastical rights to rescue it fixjm 
the arms of Edward L^ 

This general supremacy effected by the Roman church 
over mankind in the twelfth and thirteenth ^^ 
centuries derived material support from the 
promulgation of the canon law. The foundation of this 
jurisprudence is laid in the decrees of councils, and in 
the rescripts or decretal epistles of popes to questions 
propounded npon emergent doubts relative to matters of 
discipline and ecclesiastical economy. As the jurisdic- 
tion of the spiritual tribunals increased, and extended to 
a variety of persons and causes, it became almost neces- 
sary to establish an uniform system for the regulation of 
their decisions* After several minor compilations had 
appeared, Gratian, an Italian monk, published about the 
year 1140 his Decretum, or general collection of canons, 
papal epistles, and sentences of fathers, arranged and 
digested into titles and chapters, in imitation of the 
Pandects, which verjr little before had begun to be stu- 
died again with great diligence." This work of Gratian, 
though it seems rather an extraordinary performance for 
the age when it appeared, has been censured for noto- 
rious incorrectness as well as inconsistency, and espe- 
cially for the authority given in it to the false decretals 
of Isidore, and consequently to the papal supremacy. 
It fell, however, short of what was required in the pro- 
gress of that usurpation. Gregory IX. caused the five 
books of Decretals to be published by Raimond de Pen- 
nafort in 1 234. These consist almost entirely of rescripts 

b Dalrymple'B Annals of Scotland, the date of its appearance (ill. 343); 
vol. 1. p. 267. bat others bring it down some years 

'^ Tiraboecfal has fixed on lUO as later. 
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issued by the later popes, especially Alexander III., 
Innocent III., Honorins III., and Gregory himself. 
They form the most essential part of the canon law, the 
Decretnm of Gratian being comparatively obsolete. In 
these books we find a regular and copious system of 
jurisprudence, derived in a great measure from the civil 
law, but with considerable deviation, and possibly im- 
provement. Boni£a,ce VIII. added a sixth part, thence 
called the Sext, itself divided into five books, in the 
nature of a supplement to the other five, of which it 
follows the arrangement, and composed of decisions pro- 
mulgated since the pontificate of Gregory EK. New 
constitutions were subjoined by Clement V. and John 
XXn., under the name of Clementines and Extrava- 
gantes Johannis ; and a few more of later pontiffs are 
included in the body of canon law, arranged as a second 
supplement after the manner of the Sext, and called 
Extravagantes Communes. 

The study of this code became of course obligatoiy 
upon ecclesiastical judges. It produced a new class of 
legal practitioners, or canonists ; of whom a great number 
added, like their brethren the civilians, their illustra- 
tions and commentaries, for which the obscurity and 
discordance of many passages, more especially in the 
Decretum, gave ample scope. Prom the general analogy 
of the canon law to that of Justinian, the two systems 
became, in a remarkable manner, collateral and mutually 
intertwined, the tribunals governed by either of them 
borrowing their rules of decision from the other in cases 
where their peculiar jurisprudence is silent or of dubious 
interpretation.* But the canon law was almost entirely 
founded upon the legislative authority of the pope ; the 
decretals are in foot but a new arrangement of the bold 
epistles of the most usurping pontiffs, and especially of 
Innocent III., with titles or rubrics comprehending the 
substance of each in the compiler's language. The 
superiority of ecclesiastical to temporal power, or at 
least the absolute independence of the former, may be 
considered as a sort of key-note which regulates every 
passage in the canon law.* It is expressly declared 

d Duck, De Usa Jarte OlviliB, I. i. c 8. sed obseqnuntiir. Decretnm, distinct 

' CoDsUtationes princlpum ecclesiad- 10. Statutum generate laicomm ad ec^ 

tlds coDsUtutionibus non pneeminent, deslas vel ad ecclesiasticaa personas, vel 
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that Biibjects owe no allegiance to an excommnnicatj^d 
lord, if after admonition he is not reconciled to the 
church, ' And the rubric prefixed to tlie declaration of 
Frederic II /q deposition in the conncil of Lyons asserts 
that the pope may dethrone the emperor for lawful 
caueeB.^ These rubrics to the decretals are not perhapei 
of direct authority as part of the law ; bnt they express 
its Bense, eo as to be fairly cited instead of it,'^ Bj 
means of her new jurisprudence , Rome acquired in everj^ 
country a powerful body of advocates ^ ^^ho, though many 
of them were laymen, would, with the usual bigotry cf 
lawyers, dtifend every pretem^ion or abnse to which 
their received standard of authority gave sanction/ 

Next to the canon law I should reckon the inKtitntion 
of the mendicant orders among those circum stances 
whicli principally contributed to the aggran- Mi^ndicaot 
dizement of Rome, By the acquisition, and in ^^^^ 
some respects the enjoyment, or at least ostentation, of 
immense riches, the ancient m/ mastic orders had for- 
feited much of the public esteem.'' Austere principles 
as to the obligation of evangelical poverty were incul- 
cated by the numerous sectaries of that age, and eagerly 
received by the people, already much alienated from an 
established hierarchy. Ko means appeared so effiea- 

eoram bona, In eamm pfn^vdLcfum ncn bestdea the CorptiB Jiirl& Catrntilcff TIra* 

eztecdltur. DBcretil, I. L tit. 2, t 10. boflchi, Storla del la Lttiflmturifti U \v. 

Qiueetinqn^ a princLpibiu Id cm]liiibui sa^ v^; Gii&nnDti&, I. xlv. c3; 1. x]x* 

vel in eccLesiaaUcIa rcbu9 d?cr?t4 Inve- c 3; U xxll. c^ S, FLeiiry^ JhstltutiDni 

uiontur, Dulliua auctorft&Lla eiwe tuuni- au DroU Eccl&liisUiiue» U \* p. ID, anit 

Btrantur. Decretmn, distinct 96. S'^Discouresnr VHistoireEocI^. Duck, 

t Domino excommnnicato manente, De Usu Juris Civilis, 1. i. c. 8. Schmidt, 

Bubditi fidelitatem non debent ; et si t iv. p. 39. F. Paul, Treatise of Bene- 

longo tempore in eft perstiterit. et moni- flees, c. 31. I fear that my few citations 

tus non pareat ecclesisB, ab eja» iebito Ax>m the canon law are not made scien- 

absolvmitur. DecretaL L v. tit 37, c. 18. tifically ; the proper mode of reference 

I must acknowledge that the decretal is to the first word ; but the book and 

epistle of Honorius III. scarcely war* title are rather more convenient; and 

rants this general proposition of the there are not many readers in England 

rubric, though it seems to lead to it who will detect this impropriety. 

8 Papa imperatorem deponere potest k it would be easy to bring evidence 

ex causis legitimis. 1. ii. tit 13, c. 3. fixnn the writings of every successive 

h If I understand a bull of Gregory century to the general viciousness of the 

XIII., prefixed to Lis recension of the regular clergy, whose memory it is some- 

canon law, be confirms the rubrics or times the fashion to treat with respect, 

glosses along with the text: bnt I cannot See particularly Muratori, Dissert 65 ; 

speak with certainty as to his mean- and Fleury, 8"* Discours. The latter 

ing. observes that their great wealth was tht 

i For the canon law I have consulted, cause of this relaxation in discipline,^ 
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clous to counteiact this ejQEect as the institution of reli- 
gious societies strictly debarred from the insidious 
temptations of wealth. Upon this principle were founded 
the orders of Mendicant Friars, incapable, by the rules 
of their foimdation, of possessing estates, and maintained 
only by alms and pious remunerations. Of these the 
two most celebrated were formed by St. Dominic and 
St. Francis of Assisi, and established by the authority 
of Honorius III. in 1216 and 1223. These great re- 
formers, who have produced so extraordinary an effect 
upon mankind, were of very different characters ; the 
one, active and ferocious, had taken a prominent part in 
the crusade against the unfortunate Albigeois, and was 
among the first who bore the terrible name of inquisitor ; 
while the other, a harmless enthusiast, pious and sin- 
cere, but hardly of sane mind, was much rather accessory 
to the intellectual than to the moral degradation of his 
species. Various other mendicant orders were insti- 
tuted in the thirteenth century ; but most of them were 
soon suppressed, and, besides the two principal, none 
remain but the Augustin and the Carmelites." 

These new preachers were received with astonishing 
approbation by the laiiy, whose religious zeal usually 
depends a good deal upon their opinion of sincerity and 
disinterestedness in their pastors. And the progress of 
the Dominican and Franciscan friars in the thirteenth 
century bears a remarkable analogy to that of our Eng- 
lish Methodists. Not deviating from the faith of the 
church, but professing rather to teach it in greater pu- 
rity, and to observe her ordinances with greater regu- 
larity, while they imputed supineness and corruption to 
the secular clergy, they drew round their sermons a 
multitude of such listeners as in all ages are attracted 
by similar means. They practised all the stratagems of 
itinerancy, preaching in public streets, and administer- 
ing the communion on a portable altar. Thirty years 
after their institution an historian complains that the 
parish churches were deserted, that none confessed ex- 
cept to these friars, in short, that the regular discipline 
was subverted.*" This uncontrolled privilege of per- 
forming sacerdotal functions, which their modem anti- 

"» Mosheim's Eccleaiagtlcal History ; de I'UniverelM de Paris, tip. 318. 
rieury, 8"' Diacoure; Crevier, Histoire » Matt Paris, p. 607. 
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types assume for themselYes, was conceded to the' 
mendicant orders by the favour of Eome. Aware of thb 
powerful support they might receive in turn, ihe pontifl's 
of the thirteenth century accumulated benefits upon llie 
disciples of Francis and Dominic. They were exempted 
from episcopal authority ; they were permitted to preach 
or hear confessions without leave of the ordinary,' to 
accept of legacies, and to inter in their churches. Such 
privileges could not be granted without resistance from 
the other clergy; the bishops remonstrated, the uni- 
versity of Paris maintained a strenuous opposition ; but 
their reluctance served only to protract titie final deci- 
sion. Boniface VIII. appears to have peremptorily 
established the privileges and immunities of the mendi- 
cant orders in 1295.^' 

It was naturally to be expected that the objects of 
such extensive fovours would repay their benefactors by 
a more than usual obsequiousness and alacrity in their 
service. Accordingly iJie Dominicans and Franciscans 
vied with each other in magnifying the papal supremacy. 
Many of these monks became eminent in canon law and 
scholastic theology. The great lawgiver of the schools, 
Thomas Aquinas, whose opinions the Dominicans espe- 
cially treat as almost infallible, went into the exagger- 
ated principles of his age in favour of the see of Eome.** 
And as the professors of those sciences took nearly all 
the learning and logic of the times to their own share, 
it was hardly possible to repel their arguments by any 
direct reasoning. But this partiality of the new mo- 
nastic orders to the popes must chiefly be understood to 
apply to the thirteenth century, circumstances occurring 
in the next which gave in some degree a different 

^ Another reason for preferring the ford, vol. 1. p. 376, 480. (Gntch's edi 

Mars is given by Archbishop Peckham ; tion.) 

qnoniam casus episcopalesreservatiepis- 1 1t was maintained by the enemies 

copis ab homine, vel a Jure, communiter of the mendicants, especially William St 

a Demn timenUbus epiaoopis ipsis &a- Amour, that the pope could not give 

tribns oommittuntor, et non presbyteris, them a privilege to preach or perform 

qu(n^imHmpiicitMn<mntfficUaUisdiri- the other duties of the parish priests. 

gendU, Wilklns. Concilia, t. ii. p. 169. Thomas Aquinas answered that a bishop 

P Crevier, Hist, de I'Universtt^ de might perform any spiritual ftmctiona 

Paris, t. i. et t ii. passim. Fleury, ubi within his diocese, or commit the charge 

supra. Hist, du Droit Ecclesiastique to another instead, and that the pope, 

Francois, t. L p. 394, 396, 446. Collier's being to the whole church what a bishop 

Ecclesiastical HisUVry, vol. i. p. 437, is to his diocese, might do the same every- 

448, 463. Wood's Antiquities of Ox- where. Crevier, t i. p. 474. 
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complexion to their dispositions in respect of the Holy 
See. 

We shonld not overlook, among the causes that con- 
tributed to the dominion of the popes, their prerogative 
of dispensing with ecclesiastical o^inances. The most 
Papal dis- iremarkable exercise of this was as to the 
pensationsof canonical impediments of matrimony. Such 
marriage, gtrictness as is prescribed by the Christian 
religion with respect to divorce was very unpalatable to 
the barbarous nations. They in fact paid it little re- 
gard ; under the Merovingian dynasty, even private men 
put away their wives at pleasure.' In many capitularies 
of Charlemagne we find evidence of the prevailing 
licence of repudiation and even polygamy.' The prin- 
ciples which the church inculcated were in appearance 
the very reverse of this laxity ; yet they led indirectly 
to the same effect. Marriages were forbidden, not merely 
within the limits which nature, or those inveterate asso- 
ciations which we call nature, have rendered sacred, but 
as far as the seventh degree of collateral consanguinity, 
computed from a common ancestor.' Not only was 
affinity, or relationship by marriage, put upon the same 
footing as that by blood, but a fantastical connexion, 
called spiritual affinity, was invented in order to pro- 
hibit marriage between a sponsor and godchild. An 
union, however innocently contracted, between parties 
thus circumstanced, might at any time be dissolved, 
and their subsequent cohabitation forbidden; though 
their children, I believe, in cases where there had been 

'' Marcnlfl Formulie, I. ii. c. 30. tradicted by other passages in the Capito- 

■ Although a man might not marry laries. 
agai"; when his wife had taken the veil, * See the canonical computation ex- 
he was permitted to do so if she was in- plained in St. Marc. t. liL p. 376. Also 
fected with the leprosy. Compare Ca- in Blackstone's Law Tracts. Treatise on 
pifeularia Pippini, a. d. 752 and 756. If Consanguinity. In the eleventh oentnry 
a woman conspired to murder her hu»> an opinion began to gain ground in Italy 
hand, he miglit re-marry. Id. a. n. 753. that third-cousins might marry, being in 
A large proportion of Pepin's laws re- the seventh degree according to the civil 
iate to incestuous connexions and di- law. Feter Damian, a passionate abettor 
yorces. One of Charlemagne seems to of Hildebrand and his maxims, treats 
imply that polygamy was not miknown this with horror, and calls it an heresy, 
even among priests. Si sacerdotes pin- Fleury, t. xiii. p. 152. St. Marc, ubi 
res uxores liabuerint, sacerdotio pri- supra. This (pinion was supported by a 
ventur ; quia ssecularibus deteriores reference to the Institutes of Justinian ; 
sunt Capitul. a. n. 769. This seems to a proof, among several others, how much 
imply that their marriage with one was earlier that book was known than is vul* 
allowable, which neverthelesg is con* garly supposed. 
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no knowledge of the impediment, were not illegitimatei 
One readily apprehends the facilities of abuse to whicli 
all this led j and history is full of dissolutions of mar- 
riage, obtained by fickle passion or cold-hearted am- 
bition, to which the church has not scrupled to pander 
on some suggestion of relationship. It is so difficult to 
conceive, I do not say any reasoning, but any honest 
flnperstition, which coidd have produced those monstrous 
regulations, that X was at first inclined to suppo&e them 
designed to give, by a side-wind, that facility of divorce 
which a licentious people demanded, but the church 
eould not avowedly grant* This refinement would how- 
ever be unsupported by facts, llie prohibition is veiy 
.«Dcient, and was really derived from the ascetic temper 
•^Hiieh introduced eo many other absurdities." It was 
not until the twelfth oentury that either this or any 
<jther established rules of discipline were supposed liable 
to arbitrary diapeneation ; at least the stricter church- 
men had always denied that the pt"pe could infringe 
canons, nor had he asserted any right to do ao." But 
Innocent III. laid down as a maxim, that out of the 
plenitude of his power he might lawfully dispense with 
the law; and accordingly granted, among other instances 
of this prerogative, dispensations from impediments of 
marriage to the emperor Otho IV / Similar indulgences 
werQ given by his successors, though they did not be- 
come usual for some ages. The fourth Lateran council 
in 1215 removed a great part of tlie restraint, by per- 
mitting marriages beyond the fourth degree, or what we 
call third-cousins ; * and dispensations have been made 
more easy, when it was discovered that they might be 
converted into a source of profit* They served a more 
important purpose by rendering it necessary for the 

* Gregory I, promniDcgfl oatriaKmj nancefl, but not prospectively to &i;ith4>rl» 
to be unlawful ta fw k the aer^itth k breach of dlaciptine^ GmtlaTi a«3«rli 
d^^ree ; and cv«d, If I nndtirtlwid bia that tb« p<i|>« U not bonmd by Ibe canoDs, 
meaning m lodg oa omj reldtiotublp In wblcb, HeoTy observes, b^ goQ&bcyopd 
ooidd be traced ; which Hffeam to baT« Uie False DecreUlB, Septi^e DIscdut&p 
been the maxim ^f strict tb^logtajia, p. 391, 

^ tlioaf^ not absolutely edfomd, Ua t BecnnduM plenltndlnenn patestatis 

Guige, V. GeDcmtlo; Fleury, Hlat. Eo de Jtife possntnus supm Jus OiapflDisans; 

cUb, i. ix. p. 211. Scbiuldt, t, tv. p^ ssfi^ 

* De Marca, 1. m. cc. 1, s, 14. Scbmldt, ' Fleury, Inatitntions ta Droit Eccl^ 
t. It. p. 235. DtspeDsatlons were orleld- (dAStlque, tip. 396, 

^y granted tmif at to cin&akal pc-t 

vol.. u, ? 
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princes of Europe, who seldom could marry into one 
anotJier's houses without tftinsgressing the canonical 
limits, to keep on good terms with the court of Bome, 
which, in several instances that have been mentioned, 
fulminated its censures against sovereigns who lived 
without permission in what was considered an in- 
cestuous union. 
The dispensing power of the popes was exerted in 
several cases of a temporal nature, particularly 
tioiuTft^ in the legitimation of children, for purposes 
pessary even of succession. This Innocent III. claimed 
as an indirect consequence of his right to re- 
move the canonical impediment which bastardy offered 
to ordination; since it would be monstrous, he says, 
that one who is legitimate for spiritual functions should 
continue otherwise in any civil matter," But the most 
important and mischievous species of dispensations was 
from the observance of promissory oaths. Two prin- 
ciples are laid down in the decretals — ^that an oath dis- 
advantageous to the church is not binding; and that 
one extorted by force was of slight obligation, and 
might be annulled by ecclesiastical authority.^ As the 
first of these maxims gave the most unlimited privilege 
to the popes of breaking all faith of treaties which 
thwarted their interest or passion, a privilege which 
they continually exercised,*" so the second was equally 



* Decretal^ L iv. tit If, c 13. Htmgny bKak his treaty with Amarstli 
b Juramentiun contra ntUitatem ecde* II.) abBolrea him from this pixnoise, <»i 
llasttcam pmstltam non tenet Deere- the ezpresB ground that a treaty disad- 
tal. L ii. tit 34, c 27, et Sezt L L tit 11, vantageons to the church ought not to 
c 1. A juramento per metum extorto be kept Sismondi, t iz. p. 190. The 
eoclesia solet absolvere, et ejus trans- church in that age was synoiq/inons with 
gressores ut peccantes mortaliter non the papal territories in Italy, 
punientur. Eodem lib. et tit c. 15. The It was in conformity to this sweeping 
whole of this title in the decretals upon principle of ecclesiastical utility that 
oaths seems to have given the first open- Urban VI. made the following solemn 
lag to the lax casuistry of succeeding and general declaration against keeping 
times. faith with heretics. Attendentes quod 
c Take one instance out of many, hijuamodi oonfcederationes, colligationes, 
Piocinino, the famous oondottiere of the et lige sen convenUones fiactaa cum br- 
fifteenth century, had promised not to Jusmodl haeretlcis seu schismaticis post- 
attack Francis Sforza, at that time en- i^uam tales effecti erant sunt temerarhe, 
gaged against the pope. Eugenins IV. ilHcite, et ipso Jure nulle (etsi forte ante 
(the same excellent person who had an- ipsorum lapeum in schisma, seu hnresm 
nulled the compactata with the Hussites, Initse seu facteo fiiissent), etiam si forent 
releasing those who had sworn to them, Juramento vel fide datft firmateo, aut con- 
and who afterwards made the king of flrmatione apostolicA vel qu&cunque fir- 
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convenient to princes weary of observing engagements 
towards their subjects or their neighbours. They pro- 
tested with a bad grace against the absolution of their 
people from allegiance by an authority to which they 
did not scruple to repair in order to bolster up their 
own perjuries. Thus Edward I., the strenuous asserter 
of his temporal rights, and one of the first who opposed 
a barrier to the encroachments of the clergy, sought at 
the hands of Clement Y. a dispensation from his oath to 
observe the great statute against arbitrary taxation. 

In all the earlier stages of pspal dominion the su- 
preme head of the church had been her guardian Encioacii- 
and protector; and this beneficent character "*°**^,^jj^ 
appeared to receive its consummation in the S^omof 
result of that arduous struggle which restored ^^^cttons, 
the ancient practice of free election to ecclesiastical 
dignities. Not long, however, after this triumph had 
been obtained, the popes began by little and little to 
interfere with the regular constitution. Their first step 
waa conformable indeed to the prevailing system of 
spiritual independency. By the concordat of Calixtus it 
SEppears that the decision of contested elections was 
reserved to the emperor, assisted by the metropolitan 
and suffragans. In a few cases during the twel^ cen- 
tury this imperial prerogative was exercised, though not 
altogether undisputed."^ But it was consonant to the 
prejudices of that age to deem the supreme pontiff a 
more natural judge, as in other cases of appeal. The 
point was early settled in England, where a doubtful 
election to the archbishopric of York, under Stephen, 
was referred to Eome, and there kept five years in liti- 
gation.* Otho lY. surrendered this among other rights 

mltate alift Toboratas, postquam tales, at of itself a privilege of dispensing with 

prasmittitor, sunt effecti. Bymer» t viL it. 

pi 362. d Schmidt, t. iii. p. 299 ; t iv. p. 149. 

It was of little consequence HuA all According to the concordat, elecUons 

divines and sonnd interpreters of canon ought to be made in the presence of Uie 

law maintain that the pope cannot dis- emperor or his officers ; but the chapters 

pense with the divine or moral law, as contrived to exclude them by degrees. 

Be Marca tells us, L iii. c. 15, though be though not perhaps till the thirteenth 

admits that others of less sound Judg- century. Compare Schmidt, till. p. 296; 

ment assert the contrary, as was common t. iv. p. 146. 

enough, I believe, among the Jesuits at « Henry's Hist, of England, vol. t. 

the beginning of the seventeenth century, p. 324. I^ttelton's Heniy II.| voL 1* 

His power of Interpreting the law waa p. 35«. 

p2 
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of the empire to IimoGent m. by his capitulatioii ; ' and 
from that pontificate the papal jurisdiction over such 
controversies became thoroiighly recognised. But the 
real aim of Innocent, and perhaps of some of his pre- 
decessors, was to dispose of bishc^rics, under pretext of 

And <m detennioii^ contests, as a matter of patronage. 

'**tewiMe ^ iJMiDy rules were established, so many 

patronise. fQ^jj^a^j^i^g required bjr their constitutions, 
incorporated afterwards into the canon law, that the 
court of Borne might easily find means of annulling 
what had been done by the chapter, and bestowing the 
see on a &.TOurite candidate.' The popes soon assumed 
not only a right of decunon, but of devolution ; that is, 
of supplying the want of election, or the unfitness of the 
elected, by a nomination of their own.* Thus arch- 
bishop Langton, if not absolutely nominated, was at 
least chosen in an invalid and compulsory manner by 
the order of Innocent III., as we may read in our 
English historians. And several succeeding archbishops 
of Canterbury equally owed their promotion to the papal 
prerogative. Some instances of the Bome kind occurred 
in Germany, and it became the constant practice in 
Naples.* 

While the popes were thus artfully depriving the 
chapters of their right of election to bishoprics, 
they interfered in a more arbitrary manner 
with the collation of inferior benefices. This began, 
though in so insensible a manner as to deserve no notice 
but for its consequences, with Adrian lY., who requested 
some bishops to confer the next benefice that should 
become vacant on a particular clerk.*' Alexander III. 
used to solicit similar favours."" These recommendatory 

f Schmidt, t It. p. 149. One of these miOoil et Moiori parte capitali, bI est, et 

WW the tpotfym, or moveable estate of a erat tdonens tempore electtonis, oonflima- 

Ushop, which the emperor was Tised to bitnr; si antem exit indignns in ordinl- 

selze upon his decease, p. 154. It was bus sdentift vel ntate, et ftdt scienter 

oertainly a vmy leonine prerogatiTe ; but electoa, eleetos a minori parte, si est dig- 

tlie popes did not fidl, at a sdbeeqnent nns, oonfixmabitor. 

time, to claim it for themsel^^es. Fleory, A person canonicanydisqnaUfled when 

Institntlons an Droit, t. i. p. 425. Len- presented to the pope for cooflrmatiDn 

itot, Condle de Constance, t. ii. p. 130. was said to be potMatw, not eleetut. 

8 F. Baal, o. 90. Schmidt, t. iv. p. ill, i Giannane, 1. xir. c. 6 ; L zix. c 5. 

247. k St Marc, t ▼. p. 41. Art de v^riitor 

b Thns we find it expressed, as cap- les Dates, t i. p. 288. EnqrdopMie, art. 

tioosly as words oonld be devised, in the Mandats. 

decretal9» L i. tit 6, c, 22. Eleotns a " Sobmldt, t. iv.pu 23ft. 
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letters were called mandate. But thougli sncli teqitestft 
grow move frequent than wa£ aceeptaHe to patrons^ 
tbey were preferred in moderate language^ and oonld 
not decently be refiised to the apostolic chair. Even 
Innocent IH. seems in general to be aware that lie is 
not asserting a right; though in one instance I have 
observed his violent temper break out against the chap- 
ter of Poitiers, who had made some demur to the ap- 
pointment of his clerk, and whom he threatens with 
excommunication and interdict.* But, as we find in the 
history of all usurping governments, time changes 
anomaly into system, and injury into right; examples 
b^;et custom, and custom ripens into law; and the 
doubtful precedent of one generation becomes the fun- 
damental maxim of another. Honorius in. requested 
that two prebends in every church might be preserved 
for the Holy See ; but neither the bishops of irance nor 
England, to whom he preferred this petition, were in- 
duced to comply with it.' Gregory IX. pretended to 
act generously in limiting himself to a single expectative, 
or letter directing a particular clerk to be provided with 
a benefice in every church.' But his practice went 
much further. No ooimtry was so intolerably treated 
by this pope and his successors as England throughout 
the ignominious reign of Henry HE. Her church seemed 
to have been so richlv endowed only as the free pasture 
of Italian priests, who were placed, by the mandatory 
letters of Gregory IX. and Innocent lY., in all the best 
benefices. If we may trust a solenm remonstrance in 
the name of the whole nation, they drew from England, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, sixty or seventy 
thousand marks every year; a sum ikr exceeding the 
royal revenue.** Tlus was asserted by the English 
envoys at the council of Lyons. But the remec^ was 
not to be sought in remonstrances to the court of Rome, 
which exulted in the success of its encroachments. 
There was no defect of spirit in the nation to oppose a 
more adequate resistance; but the weak-minded indi- 
vidual upon the throne sacrificed the public interest 
sometimes through habitual timidity, sometimes through 

■ Innocent IIL OpetB, p. 503. P F. Pkal on Benefices, c. 30. 

• M»tt Flvis, p. 367. l>eMtfc«,LiT. 4 M. Fwfi, ]X 579, 740. 
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Billy ambition. If England, however, suffered more n>« 
markably, yet other conntries were &r from being nn- 
touched. A German writer about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century mentions a cathedral where, out of 
about thirty-five vacancies of prebends that had occurred 
within twenty years, the regular patron had filled only 
two/ The case was not very different in France, where 
the continual usurpations of the popes produced the 
celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis. This edict, 
the authority of which, though probably without cause, 
has been sometimes disputed, contains three important 
provisions ; namely, that all prelates and other patrons 
shall enjoy their full rights as to the collation of ben^ 
fices, according to the canons ; that churches shall po»- 
sess freely their rights of election ; and that no tax or 
pecuniary exaction shall be levied by the pope, without 
consent of the king and of the national church.* We 



'Sdimldt,t.yLp.lOi. 

* Ordoniittnces des Rols de France, 
tL p. 97. ObjectioDfl have been made 
to the authenticity of thia edict, and in 
particular that we do not find the king 
to have had any previooa diffeTenoea 
with the see of Rome ; on the contrary, 
he was Just indebted to Clement IV. for 
bestowing the crown of Naples on his 
brother the count of Provence. Velly 
has defended it. Hist de France, t vL 
p. 57 ; and in the opini<m of the learned 
Benedictine editors of L'Art de verifier 
les Dates, tip. 58S, cleared up aU 
dtfBcalties as to its genuineness. In 
ftct, however, the Pragmatic Sanction of 
St Louis stands by itself, and can <mly 
be considered ta a protestation against 
abuses which it was still impossible to 
suppress. 

Of this law, which was pubUshed in 
1368, Sismondi says, En Usant la prag- 
matique sanction, on se demande avec 
^tonn«nent ce qui a pu causer sa prodi- 
gieuse o€ltfbrlt& Elle nMntroduit aucun 
droit nouvean; eUe ne change rien it 
I'organisation eccMsiastique; elle d^lare 
•eulement que tons les droits existans 
seront consarfa, que tonte la legislation 
canonique soit execute. A I'exception 
de rartide t, snr la levte d'aigent de la 
coor de Rome, elle ne contient rien que 
cetle oonr n'eut pu publier elle-mfime ; 



et quant h cet article, qui paroit sen! 
dirlgd oontre la chambre apostolique, U 
n'est pas plus precis que ceux que biev 
d'autres rois de France, d'Angleterre, e. 
d'AUemagne, avaient d^]| promnlguet 
h plnsieurs reprises, et to^Joun eana 
effet Hist des Franc v. 106. But Sia- 
XQondi overlooks the fourth article, which 
enacts that all collations of benefices 
shall be made according to the maxims 
of councils and fothers of the church. 
This was designed to repress the dis- 
pen8ati<Hi8 of the poipe ; and if the French 
lawyers had been powerM enough. It 
would have been snccc^sftil in that ob- 
ject He goes on, indeed, himself to 
aay,— Ce qui changea la pragmatique 
sanction en une barri^re puissante contre 
les usurpations de la cour de Rome, c'est 
que les l^istes s'en empar^nt; ils pri- 
rent soin de I'expliquer, de la oom- 
menter; plus elle ^tait vague, et plus, 
entre leun mains habiles, elle pouvoit 
recevoir d'extension. Elle suflBsait seule 
pour garantir toutes les liberty duroy- 
aume ; une fois que les parlemens etoient 
resolus de ne Jamais permettre qu'elle 
f&t viol^e, tout empietement de la cour 
de Rome on des tribunau ecdesiaati- 
ques, toute lev^ de denier& urdonn^ par 
elle. toute election irreguUfere, toute ex- 
communication, tout interdit, qui tou- 
cholent I'autorite royale ou les droits du 
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do not find, however, that the French goTemm^it acted 
up to the spirit of this ordinance; and the Holy See 
continued to invade the xights of collation with less 
ceremony than they had hitherto used. Clement lY. 
published a bull in 1266, which, after asserting an absc»- 
lute prerogative of the supreme pontiflF to dispose of all 
preferments, whether vacant or in reversion, confines 
itself in the enacting words to the reservation of such 
benefices as belong to persons dying at Bome (vacantes 
in curi^).^ These had for some time been reckoned as a 
part of the pope's special patronage ; and their number, 
when all causes of importance were drawn to his tri^ 
bunal, when metropolitans were compelled to seek ihtir 
pallium in person, and even by a recent constitutifin 
exempt abbots were to repair to Bome for confinnation," 
not to mention the multitude who flocked thither as 
mere courtiers and hunters after promotion, must have 
been very considerable. Boniface VIII. repeated this 
law of Clement lY. in a still more positive tone ; ' and 
Clement Y. laid down as a maxim, that the pope might 
freely bestow, as universal patron, all ecclesiastical 
benefices/ In order to render these tenable by their 
Italian courtiei*8, the canons against pluralities and non- 
residence were dispensed with ; so that individuals were 
said to have accumulated fifty or sixty preferments/ It 
was a consequence from this extravagant prin- Provigiom, 
ciple, that the pope might prevent the ordmary resenreg, 
collator upon a vacancy; and as this could ^ 
seldom be done with sufficient expedition in places 
remote from his court, that he might make reversionaiy 
grants during the life of an incumbent, or reserve oer^ 
tain benefices specifically for his own nomination. 

The persons as well as estates of ecclesiastics were 
secure from arbitrary taxation in all the kingdoms 

iqjet, ftirent dtfoonois par tea Ugittes en the flnt claimed by the popes, even be* 

parlement, oumme contraires aux fran- fore the usage of mandats. c. 80. 

ohiaes dea eglises de Prance, et k U " Matt Puia. p. 81T. 

pngmatlqae sanction. Ainsi s'introdui- ^ Sext. DecretaL L liL t It. c. 8. Ha 

sait I'appel oomme d'abus qui reussit extended the Tacancy in cnriA to all 

seal k oontenir la Jariadicti<m efclfaiaiH places within two days' Journey of the 

tiqne dans de Justes bomes. paiial court. 

t Sext Decretal. I. ill. t It. o. 3. F. r F. Paul. c. 38. 

Paul on Benefices, c 3S. This writer ' Id. c 33. 34, 38. Schmidt, t It,, 

thinks the privilege of nominating bene- p. 104. 
ioes vacant in curid to have been among 
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fotmded 'upon th« rtdns of the emphre, botk hy tbe 
Rpaitax- common libertieB of freemen, and more parti* 
atioQ of the cularly by their own immunities and the norror 
^^^'^' of sacrilege.* Snch at least was their legal s»* 
cnrity, whatever violence might occanonally he prao^ 
tised by tyrannical princes. Bnt this exemption was 
compensated by annnal donatives, probably to a larg(» 
amoimt, which the bishops and moiuisteries were accns^ 
tomed, and as it were compelled, to make to their sove^ 
reigns.^ They were subject also, generally speeldng, to 
the feudal services and prestations. Henry I. is said iD 
!have extorted a sum of money from the English church/ 
^ut the first eminent instance of a general tax required 
from the clergy was the famous Saladine tithe ; a tenth 
of cdl moveable estate, imjposed by the kings of France 
Ibid England upon all their subjects, with the consent of 
their great councils of prelates and barons, to defray tha 
expense of their intended criKade, Yet even this con- 
tribution, thongh called for Yjiy the imminent peril of 
^e Holy Land afleir the capture of Jerusalem, was not 
paid without reluctance ; the clergy doubtless anticipat- 
ing the future extension of such a precedent.^ Many 
years had not elapsed when a new demand was made 
npon them, but from a different quarter. Innocent ILL 
(the name conthsually recurs when we traice the comr 
mencement of an usurpatien) imposed in 1199 upon the 
whole church a tribute of one-fortieth of moveable 
estate, to be paid to his own collectors; but strictly 
j»ledging himself that the money should only be applied 
to the purposes of a crusade.* This crusade ended, as ie 
well known, in the capture of Constantinople. But the 
word had lost much of its original meaning ; or rather, 
that meaning had been ^^tended by ambition and 
bigotry. Gregory IX. preached a crusade against the 
emperor Frederic, in a quarrel which only concerned 
his temporal principality; and the chtirch of England 
was taxed by his authority to carry on this holy war/ 



• Monton^DiflBert TO; Sefanidt, t. Ui. Henry H, toL Ui p. 4T2. VeUy, t. iiJ. 
p. 211. ' p. 316. 

b Schmidt, 1 Ui. p. 211. Da Gange, v. * lanooeBt Opera, p. 3M. 

f M. Putts, p. 4to. It WM liardly 
« Eadmer, p. 83. possible fnr the clergy to aiake any eS* 

A Schmidt, t It. p. 212. lorttelton's liecUve resistance to the pope^ ivitlwail 
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After some opposition lihe bisliops submitted ; and from 
that time no bonnds were set to the rapacity of papal 
exactions. The usurers of Cahors and Lombardy^ re- 
siding in London^ took up the trade of agency for the 
pope ; and in a few years, he is said, partly by levies of 
money, partiy by the revenues of benefices^ to have 
plundered the kingdom of 950,000 marks ; a sum equi* 
valent, perhaps, to not less tiian fifteen millions sterUng 
at present. Innocent lY., during whose pontificate th^ 
tyianny of Borne, if we con^der her temporal and spirii- 
nal usurpations together, seems to have reached its 
zenith, hit upon the device of ordering the English pre- 
lates to furnish a certain number of men at arms to de- 
fend the church at their expense. This would soon 
have been commuted into a standing escui^ instead of 
military service.* But the demand was perhaps not 
complied with, and we do not find it repeated. Henry 
IIL's pusillanimity woxdd not permit any effectual me^ 
sures to be adopted ; and indeed he sometimes shared in. 
the booty, and was indulged with the produce of taxeft 
imposed upon his own clergy to defiray the cost of hi», 
projected war against Sicily.^ A nobler example was* 
set by the kingdom of Scotland : (Element IV. naving,. 
in 1267, granted the tithes of its ecclesiastical revenues 
Ifor one of his mock crusades, king Alexander III., witik 
tiie concurrence of the church, stood up <igainst thi» 
eaioroachment, and refused the legate permission to 
enter his dominions.* Taxation of the clergy waA not 



unnvelling a tiasue which fhej had been 
assidoonsly weaving. One English pre- 
late diMingnished bimMlf In tliiB Mpi 
by his Btrennoos protestation i^alnat all 
abuses of the church. This was Robert 
Oroestete» bishop of Lincoln, who died In 
ltt8» the most learned E^glisbmaa of 
hfii time, and the first who had any tino 
ture of Greek literature. Matthew Paris 
givetf him a high character, which he 
deserved for his learning and* integrity ; 
one of his commendations is for keeping 
a good table. But Qroestete appears to 
have been imbued in a great degree with 
{he spirit of his age as to ecclesiastical 
power, though unwilling to jrield it up 
to the pope : and it is a strange thing tq 
xeckon him among the precursors of the 
Eeformatioo. M. Paris, p. 754. Bering- 



t<n'» Lfterary History of the Middle 
Ages, p. 378. 

s M. Fkris, p. 413. It wonid be en«4 
Tesa to multiply proofii flmn Matthew 
Pbris, which indeed occur in almost every 
page. His laudable seal against papi^ 
tyranoy, eo which aotte protestani 
writers hme been so pleased t6 dwell, 
was a little stimulated 1^ personal feel- 
ings for the abb^ of St Alban's; and 
the same remark is probab^ applkahle 
to his love of civU Uberty. 

h Bymer, t. L p. 699, fte. The sub* 
stance of English ecclesiastical history 
during the niffi of Henry III. may ba 
collected from Henry, and still better 
from Collier. 

i Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, ToL 
i. p. 179. 
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■o oatngeofis in other eomitries ; bat the popes granted 
a tithe of benefices to St. Lonis for each of his own 
cmsades, and also for the expedition of Charles of Anjoa 
against Manfred.^ In the council of Lyons, held by 
Gregoiy X. in 1274, a general tax in the same propor* 
tion was imposed on all the Latin chnrch, for Ihe pre- 
tended purpose of canying on a holy war.* 

These gross invasions of ecclesiastical properly, how* 

ever submissively endured, produced a very 
towank the general disaflfection towards the court of Bome. 
2!^^ The reproach of venality and avarice was not 

indeed cast for the first time upon the sove- 
reign pontifb ; but it had been confined, in earlier ages, 
to particular instances, not affecting the bulk of the 
catholic church. But, pillaged upon every slight pre- 
tence, without law and without redress, the clergy came 
to regard their once paternal monarch as an arbitraiy 
oppressor. All writers of the thirteenth and following 
eenturies complain in terms of unmeasured indignation, 
and seem almost ready to reform the general abuses 
of the church. They distinguished however clearly 
enough between the abuses which oppressed them and 
those which it was their interest to preserve, nor had 
the least intention of waiving their own immunities and 
authority. But the laity came to more universal con* 
elusions. A spirit of inveterate hatred grew up among 
them, not only towards the papal tyranny, but the 
whole system of ecclesiastical independence. The rich 
envied aiid longed to plunder the estates of the superior 
clergy ; the poor learned from the Waldenses and other 
sectaries to deem such opulence incompatible with the 
character of evangelical ministers. The itinerant min- 
strels invented tales to satirize vicious priests, which a 
predisposed multitude eagerly swallowed. If the thir- 
teenth century was an age of more extravagant ecclesi- 
astical pretensions than any which had preceded, it 
was certainly one in which the disposition to resist 
them acquired greater consistence. 

To resist had indeed become strictly necessary, if the 
temporal governments of Christendom would occupy any 

< Velly. t ir. p. 343 ; t r. p. 343 ; ™ Idem, t vl. p. 308. St. Marc, t, vU 
t. vl. p. 47. p. 347. 
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"better station than that of officers to the bierarchj. I 
have traced already the first stage of that eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, which, through the partial eccifSStt- 
indulgence of sovereigns, especially Justinian JJiiw" 
and Charlemagne, had become nearly inde- 
pendent of the civil magistrate. Several ages of confd-. 
sion and anarchy ensued, during which the supreme 
regal authority was literally suspended in France, and 
not much respected in some other countries. It is 
natural to suppose that ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so 
far as even that wa^ regarded in such barbarous times, 
would be esteemed the only substitute for coercive law, 
and the best security against wrong. But I am not 
aware that it extended itself beyond its former limits 
till about the beginning of the twelfth century. From 
that time it rapidly encroached upon the secular tri- 
bunals, and seemed to threaten the usurpation of an 
exclusive supremacy over all persons and causes. The 
bishops gave the tonsure indiscriminately, in order to 
swell the list of their subjects. This sign of a clerical 
state, though below the lowest of their seven degrees of 
ordination, implying no spiritual office, conferred the 
privileges and immunities of the profession on all who 
wore an ecclesiastical habit and had only once been 
married." Orphans and widows, the stranger and the 
poor, the pilgrim and the leper, under the appellation 
of persons in distress (miserabiles personae), came with- 
in the peculiar cognizance and protection of the church ; 
nor could they be sued before any lay tribunal. And 
the whole body of crusaders, or such as merely took the 
vow of engaging in a crusade, enjoyed the same clerical 
privileges. 

But where the character of the litigant parties could 
not, even with this large construction, be brought with* 
in their pale, the bishops found a pretext for their jurieh 

* derici qui cam unicls et vlrgliiibiui Philip the Bol«], however, had sab* 

oantmxenin^ si tonsaram et vestes de- Jected these nuuried clerks to taxes, and 

ftanmt dericales, privil^om retineant later ordinances of the French kfaogs ran* 

present! declaramas edicto, bi^as- dered them amenable to temporal JurlB- 

modi cleriuos ooi^agatos pro oommissis diction; ftxxm whidi, in Naples, I^ta* 

ab Us excessilms Tel delicds, trahi non rions provision of the Angevin Une.ihejp 

posse criminaliter aat civiUter ad Judici- always continued free. Giannone, 1. tI-s . 

um sflBCulare. Bonifacios Octavns. in c 5. 
Sext. Decretal, 1. Ui. tit. ii. c. i. 
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dictioii in the nature of the dispute. Spiritual eausea 
alone, it was agreed, could appertain to the spiritual 
tribunaL But tibe word was indefinite ; and according 
to the interpreters of the twelfth century, the church 
was always bound to pr&Tent and chastise the commich 
sion of sin. By this sweeping maxim, which we have 
seen Innocent III. apply to vindicate his control over 
national quarrels, the common differences of individuals, 
which generally involve some charge of wilfal injury, 
fell into the hands of a religious judge. One is almost 
surprised to find that it did not extend more universally, 
and might praise the moderation of the church. Beal 
actions, or suits relating to the property of land, were 
always the exclusive province of tne lay court, even 
where a. clerk was the defendant.'' But the ecclesiastical 
tribunals to(^ cc^izanoe of breaches dT contract, at 
least where an oath had been pledged, and of personal 
trusts.^ They had not only an exclusive jurisdiction 
over questions immediately matrimonial, but a concur^ 
rent one with the civil magistrate in France, though 
never in England, over matters incident to the nuptial 
contract, as claims of marriage portion and of dower."* 
They took the execution of testaments into their hands, 
on account of the legacies to pious uses which testators 
were advised to beneath.' In process of time, and 
under &vourable circumstances, mey made still greater 
strides. They pretended a right to supply the defects, 
the doubts, or the negligence of temporal judges ; and 
invented a class of mixed causes, whereof the lay or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction took possession according to 
priority. Besides this extensive authority in civil di^ 
nutes, they judged of some offences which naturally 
oelong to the criminal law, as well as of some others 
which participate of a civil and criminal nature. Such 

* nscretal, L ii. t. ii. Ordomittices <> Id. p. 40, 12], 220, 310. 

des Roig, t. i. p. 40 (▲.!>. 1189> In the ' Id. p. 310. Glanvll, L viL c. t. 

coudl of Limbetli Is 1261 the UAops Smic1k» IV. g/am ttie nme Jurisdiction to 

didm a fight to Judge Inter dertcM mos» the eleijBr of OMtiIe,Teorl» de laeCorten, 

yn» falter leieos oooquercntef «t detlcoe t lii. p. 20$ and In other fMpects M- 

4BtaideBtei, ht penoiudllNM Mttonlbne lowed the example of hie father, Alfonao 

Mperoonttactlb«i,antdeUetiflaQt<|iiafli, X., In fhyouring their encraaebnenta. 

i «. qaui delictlB. WlUdna, OoocUiat The chureh of Scotland aeene to hare 

1. 1 p. ?4f . had nearly the same Jnriedlction as that 

1^ Ordoonanoea dee Bols, p. 310 (a.d. of England. Pinkertoa'a Hiat of Soei* 

U90). land. yoL 1. p. 173. 
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were perjuiy, sacrilege, nsmy, incest, and adTiltery;f 
from the punishment of all which the secular magistrate 
refrained, at least in England, after they had beooma 
the province of a separate jurisdiction. Excommnnica* 
tion still continued the only chastisement which the 
church could directly inflict. But the bishops acquired 
a right of haying tifieir own prisons for lay offenders, 
and the monasteries were the impropriate prisons of 
derks. Their sentences of excommunication were en- 
forced by the temporal magistrate by imprisonment or 
sequestration pf effects ; in some cases hy confiscation 
or death," 

The clergy did not foi^et to secure along with this 
jurisdiction tiieir own absolute exemption from aiidimm» 
the criminal justice of the state. This, as I '^^* 
have above mentioned, had been conceded to them by 
Charlemagne; and this privilege was not enjoyed by 
derks in England before the conquest ; nor do we find 
it proved by any records long afterwards; though it 
seems, by what we read about the constitutions of Cla- 
rendbn, to have grown into use before the reign of 
Henry 11. As to France and Germany, I cannot pre- 
tend to say that the law of Charlemagne grantix^ an 
exemption from ordinary criminal process was ever 
abrogated. The False Decretals contain some passages 
in fevour of ecclesiastical immunity, which Gratian re* 
peats in his collection.* About the middle of the twelfth 
century the principle obtained general reception, and 
Innocent III. decided it to be an ioalienable right of 
the clergy, whereof they cotdd not be divested even by 

" It was a XDAxim of the canon, as well withont mueh attention to dlsiingoiBh 

as the common law, that no person should its General and permanent attributes 

be punished twice for the same offence ; from those less completely established, 
therefore, if a clerk had been degraded, .Tts description, as given in the Decretals, 

or a penaaoe imposed on a layman, it lib. ii. tit ii., De foro competenti, does 

was supposed ui\Just to proceed agahist not support the pretensions made by the 

him in a temporal court canonists, nor come up to the sweeping 

t Charlemagne is said by Olannone to definition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction by 

hare permitted the bishops to have Boniface YIU. in the Sext 1. ilL lit 

prisons of ttieir own. 1. vi. c T. xxiit. c. 40, sive amb» partes hoe volu- 

** Olannone, L xix. e. 5, t ill. Schmidt erint sIve una super caosis ecclesiasticia, 

t. iv. p. 195 ; t vi. p. 125. Flenry, 7"* sive qnsB ad forum ecolesissticam ratione 

DiacoQts, Mcsn. de i'Acad. des Inscript peraonamm, negotiorum, vel lernm dc 

t xxzix. p. «03. EocleslaBtlaal juris- jure vel de antiquA oansMtudi&e parti* 

diction not having been unifwm in dlf- nere noscuntur. 

fsrent ages and countries, it is diflloalt * Fleuiy, 1"^ DiBoonii. 
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their own consent.^ Much less were anj oonstitationfl 
of princes, or national usages, deemed of force to abro- 
gate such an important privilege." These, by the canon 
law, were invaJid when they affected the rights and 
liberties of holy church.' But the spiritual oourte were 
charged with scandalously neglecting to visit the most 
atrocious offences of clerks with such pimishment as 
they could inflict. The church could always absolve 
from her own censures ; and confinement in a monas- 
tery, the usual sentence upon criminals, was frequently 
slight and temporary. Several instances are mentioned 
of heinous outrages that remained nearly unpunished 
through the shield of ecclesiastical privilege.^ And as 
the temporal courts refused their assistance to a rival 
jurisdiction, the clei^ had no redress for their own 
injuries, and even the murder of a priest at one time, as 
we are told, was only punishable by excommunication.'' 
Such an incoherent medley of laws and magistrates, 

upon the symmetrical arrangement of which 
mi^rto^ all social economy mainly depends, could not 
^muui foji to produce a violent collision. Every 

sovereign was interested in vindicating the 
authority of the constitutions which had been formed by 
his ancestors, or by the people whom he governed. But 
the first who undertook this arduous work, the first who 
appeared openly against ecclesiastical tyranny, was our 
Henry 11. The Anglo-Saxon church, not so much con- 
nected as some others with Bome, and enjoying a sort 
of barbarian immunity from the thraldom of canonical 
discipline, though rich, and highly respected by a de- 
vout nation, had never, perhaps, desired the thorough 
independence upon secular jurisdiction at which iSie 
contiQental hierarchy aimed. William the Conqueror 
first separated the ecclesiastical from the civil tribunal, 
and forbad the bishops to judge of spiritual causes in tide 

7 Flenry, ?"* Di&c Institutions an b GolUer, yoI. i. p. 361. It is laid 

Droit Eccles. t. ii. p. 8. down in the canon laws that a layman 

■ In criminalilras cansis in nnllo casa camiot be a witness in a criminal case 

possnnt clerici ab aliquo qnion ab eode- against a derk. DecretaL 1. ii. tit. zz. 

slastico Jodice oondemnari, etiamsi con- c. 14. 

saetado regia habeat at Aires a Judidbos <* Lytteltou's Henry IL, voL iiL p. 33X 

MBcnUtTibos Jndicentnr. DecretaL L L This mnst be restricted to that period of 

tit i. c. 8. open hostmty between the dnirch ani 

•Deeret distinct M. state. 
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hiindred court/ His language is, hoireyer, too indefi- 
nite to warrant any decisive propoeition as to the nature 
of such causes ; probably tbey had not jet been carried 
much beyond their legitimate extent. Of clerical ex- 
emption from the secular arm wo find no earlier notice 
liian in the coronation oath of Stephen ; -which^ though 
vaguely expressed, may be construed to include it/ 
But 1 am not certain, that the law of England had un- 
equivocally recognised that claim at the time of the 
oonstitutiona of Clarendon* II was at least an innova- 
tion, which the legislature might without scruple or 
transgression of justice abolish, Henry 11.^ in that 
famous statute, attempted in three respects to limit the 
jurisdiction assumed by the church; asserting for his 
own judges the cogmzaiice of contracts, however con- 
firmed by oath, and of rights of advowson, and also that 
of offences committed by clerks, whom, as it is gently 
expressed, after conviction or confession the church 
ought not to protect/ These constitutions were the 
leading subject of difference between the king and 
l^omas a Becket. Most of them were annulled by thfi 
pope, as derogatory to ecclesiastical liberty. It is not 
improbable, however, that, if Louis YII, had played a 
more dignified part, the see of Rome, which an eideting 
schism rendered dependent upon the favour of those 
two monarchs, might have receded in some measure 
from her pretensions. But France implicitly giving 
way to the encroachments of ecclesiastical power, it be- 
came impossible for Henry completely to wilJistand tiiera< 
The constitutions cf Clarendon, however, produced 
some effect, and in the reign of Heniy in, more ttnre- 

^ Ut ntillnii episcopiiB Tel arcbidiaco- littW. effect The Bepamtioo of th€ civil 

tm^de IcgibuBi cpiscopulibus orapLiiig Id and eocle§!a£t[<»il trlbtmalj wu nut made 

Hundrot plAclUkterK^ian^nficnaiisain quie Id Denmark ti LL th^ relgb of KLcolBe^wbo 

fid ref^men animartitD perllnet^ Ad Jia- ascnrid^ the throne In 11 06, LftQji^bek, 

dtcSiun sflfKmLarium bomiFiam addui^juit Script iler. DasiLc, t iv, p^ 3B0. Otbers 

Wnidniy Legifl Anglo-Saion. 230. refer tbe Law to SU C»nut abcmt lOBO. 

Beferc tb« ct^nqaeat the buibop and t LL p, 209. 
iafLsattof^theriD tbeoataTtDfthecoDDty ' luccIeBiaBticATiUD perBouarum et om- 
gr hundr£>t|, (uid( M w# loa; iDfcr fmra Diiim clfllcorum^ et Toram eorum Jus- 
tice t&noT of tliij cbftTler, eccleslaatlcaL tidaiD et potestateiDu et dlBtribuUoneiii 
mattcTB were decided loosely, and ralLier b^n^rum t^ecli^ElastlconiiDi in manu eplB^ 
by Ui« cfltomon law than acwuyjlng to the coporum ease perhlbeo, etconfinno. Wit 
camma. TbLs pi^ctioe had betm alrcAdj tETifl^Ij«gf!a AngLn^xoD^p.SIO. 
rorbfddrTii bj 9onis canoias euacted under t WlLktOfi, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. ^3; 
Udgar, id. p. 83, bat apparently wltb I^tteium's Heniy IL } CoUitf , Jhs. 
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mitted and sacoessfol efforts began to be made to main- 
tain the independence of temporal goTernm^it. Tbe 
judges of the king's court had imtil that time been them- 
selves principally ecclesiastics, and consequently tender 
of spiritual priyileges.' But now, abstaining from the 
exercise of temporal jurisdiction, in obedience to the 
strict injunctions of their oanons,^ the clergy gave place 
to conmum lawyers, professors of a system very di^ 
eordant from their own. These soon began to assert 
the supremacy of their jurisdiction by issuing writs of 
prohibition whenever the ecclesiastical tribunals passed 
the boundaries which approved use had established. 
Little accustomed to such control, the proud hierarchy 
diafed under the bit ; several provinciiJ synods protest 
against the pretensions of laymen to judge the anointed 
ministers whom they were bound to obey ;^ the cog- 
nissance of ri^ts of patronage and breaches of contrac : 
is boldly asserted ;" but firm and cautious, favoured by 
the nobiliiy, though not much by the king, the judges 
receded not a step, and ultimately fixed a Imrrier which 
the church was forced to respect.*^ In the ensuing reign 
of Edward I., an archbishop acknowledges the abstract 
right of the king's bench to issue prohibitions ;" and the 
statute eoititled Circumspecte agatis, in the thirteenth 
year of that prince, while by its mode of expression it 
seems designed to guarantee the actual privileges of 
spiritual jurisdicticm, had a tendency, especially with 
the disposition of the judges, to preclude the assertion of 
some which are not therein mentioned. Neither the right 
of advowson nor any temporal contract is specified in this 
act as pertaining to the church ; and accordingly the tem- 

f Dugdale'g Orlgfnes Jnridicales, c 8. In frankalmoign. This is oonftnmable to 

h Decratal. 1. L tit xxxvii. c. 1. Wil- the oonstltatioos of Clarendon, and showa 

kins, Ooucilia, t ii. p. 4. tiiat tfaey were still in foroe. S6e also 

i Prynne has produced several ex- I^telton's Henry IL, vol. iii. pw 97. 

tracts from tbe pipe-rolls of Henry II., k Com Jndicandi CShristos domini nulla 

where a person has been fined quia plad- sit laicis attrihuta potestas, i^d qooa 

tavit de laico feodo in curift christiani- manet neoessitas obsequendL Wilkins. 

tatis. And a bishop of Darham is fined Concilia, 1 1. p. f 47. 

five hundred marks quia tenutt pladtmn " Id. ibid. ; et t. ii. p. 90. 

ife advooatione et^'uMbim eoclaia in curift " Vide Wilkins, Gondlia, t. iL paarim. 

christianitatis. EpisUe dedicatory to ** Licet profaibitioDe8hq}usmodI«0RznA 

Prynne's Records, vol. iii. Glanvil gives cfaristianimimi regis nostri Juat^ procdl- 

tbe form of a writ of prohibition to the dubio, ut diximus,concadantar. Id. t. IL 

spiritual court for inquiring de feodo p. 100 and p. 116. 

laioo; for it had Juriidiction over lands . . 
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poml oourts have ever since maintained an undisputed 
jurisdiction over them.^ They succeeded also paitially 
in preventing the impuniiy of crimes perpetrated by 
clerks. It was enacted by the statute of Westminster, 
in 1275, or rather a construction was put upon that act, 
which is obscurely worded, that clerks indicted for 
felony should not be delivered to their ordinary until an 
inquest had been taken of the matta: of accusation , 
and, if they were found guilty, that their real and per- 
Bonal estate shotdd be forfeited to the crown. In later 
times the clerical privilege was not allowed till the 
party had pleaded to the indictment, and being duly 
convict, as is the practice at present.^ 

The civil magistrates of France did not by any means 
exert themselves so vigorously for their eman- i^bb vigor- 
cipation. The same or rather worse usurpations ^^ 
existed, and the same complaints were made, ^' 
under Philip Augustus, St. Louis, and Philip the Bold ; 
but the laws of those sovereigns tend much more to confirm 
than to restrain ecclesiastical encroachments.' Some 
limitations were attempted by the secular courts ; and 
an historian gives us the terms of a confederacy among 

P The statute Circiunq)ect& agatis, for it ought, perhaps* to be mentioned that 
it is acknowledged as a statute, though by the " clerical privilege " we are only 
not drawn up in the form of one, is to nnderstand what is called benefit ol 
founded upon an answer of Edward I. to clergy, which In fact is, or rather was 
the prelates who had petitioned for some till recent alterations of the law since the' 
modification of prohibitions. Collier, first edition of this work, no more than 
always prone to exaggerate chordi au- the remission of capital punishment for 
thority, insinuates that the Jurisdiction the first conviction of felony, and that 
of the spiritual court over breaches of not for the clergy alone, but for all cul- 
contract, even without oath, is preserved prits alike. They were not called upon 
by this statute ; but the express words at any time, I believe, to prove their 
of the king show that none whatever was claim as clergy, except by reading the 
intended, and the archbishop complains neck'ver$e after trial and conviction in 
bitterly of it afterwards. Wilkins, Con- the king's court. They were then in 
cilia, t ii. p. 118. Collier's Ecclcsiast strictness to be committed to the ordi- 
Histoiy, voL i p. 487. So for from nary or ecclesiastical superior, which 
having any cognizance of civil contracts probably was not often done, 
not confirmed by oath, to which I am 'It seems dedncible firom a law of 
not certain that the diurch ever pre- Philip Augustus,. Ordonnances des Hois, 
tended in any countiy, the spiritual court t i. p. 39, that a clerk convicted of some 
bad no Jurisdiction at all, even where an heinous offences might be capitally pun- 
oath had intervened, unless there was a ished after degradation, yet a subse- 
deficiency of proof by writing or wit- quent ordinance, p. 43, renders this 
uesses. Glanvil, L x. c.12 ; Constitut. doubtful; and the theoty of clerical im- 
Clarendon, art. 15. munity became afterwards more fully 

<i 2 Inst. p. 16a This is not likely established, 
to mislead a well-informed reaider, but 

VOL. u. . q 
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Hhe French nobles in 1246, binding themselves by oath 
not to permit the spiritoal jndges to take cognizance of 
any matter, except heresy, marriage, and usury/ Un- 
fortunately, Louis IX. was almost as little disposed as 
Henry III. to shake off the yoke of ecclesiastical do- 
minion. - But other sovereigns in the same period, from. 
various motives, were equally submissive. Frederic 11. 
explicitly adopts the exemption of clerks from criminal 
as well as civil jurisdiction of seculars.* And Alfonso 
X. introduced the same system in Castile ; a kingdom 
where neither the papal authority nor the independence 
of the church had obtained any legal recognition untC 
the promulgation of his code, which teems with all the 
principles of the canon law." It is almost needless to 
mention that all ecclesiastical powers and privileges 
were incorporated with the jurisprudence of the kingdom 
of Naples, which, especially after ihe accession of the 
Angevin line, stood in a peculiar relation of dependence 
upon the Holy See.* 

The vast acquisitions of landed wealth made for many 
Restraints ages by bishops, chapters, and monasteries, 
SomS*^ b^gan at length to excite the jealousy of sove- 
raortmain. reigns. They perceived that, although the pre- 
lates might send their stipulated proportion of vassals into 
the field, yet there could not be that active co-operation 
•which the spirit of feudal tenures required, and that the 
national arm was palsied by the diminution of military 
nobles. Again the relie& upon succession, and simi- 
lar dues upon alienation, incidental to fiefs, were en- 
tirely lost when they came into the hands of these un- 

• Matt. Paris, p. 629. rom. p. 42L 

t Stataimus, ut nullus eoclesiasticam " Marina, Ensayo Historioo-Oritico 

personam, in criminali questione vel sobre las Siete l^trtidas, c. 320, ftc Hist, 

civili, trahere ad judicium seeculare pne- du Droit EccI€b. Franf . 1. 1 p. 442. 

sumat. Ordonnances des Rois de France, * Giannone, L zix. c ▼.; L zx. c 8. 

t. i. p. 611, where this edict is recited One provision of Robert king of Naples 

and approved by Louis Hutin. Philip is remarkable : it extends the hnmnmt]r 

the Bold had obtained leave from the of clerics to their concubineB. Ibid 

pope to arrest clerks accused of heinous Villani strongly censures a law made 

crimes, on condition of remitting them at Florence in 1345, taking away the 

to the bishop's court for trial. HisL da personal Immunity of clerks in criminal 

Droit EccL Fra3i9. t L p. 426. A coun- cases. Though tiie state could make 

cil at Boui^es, held in 1276, had so abso- such a law, lie says, it iMd no right to do 

lutely condemned all interference of the so against the liberties of holy chunfa. 

secular power with clerks that the king L xll. cl 43. 
waa obliged Ut mMdt this moderate ia- 
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dying corporations, to the serions injury of tlie feudal 
•superior. Nor could it escape reflecting men, during 
the contest about investitures, that, if the church pe- 
remptorily denied the supremacy of the state over her 
temporal wealth, it was but a just measure of retalia- 
tion, or rather self-defence, that the state shoxdd restrain 
her further acquisitions. Prohibitions of gifts in mort- 
main, though imknown to the lavish devotion of the new 
kingdoms, had been established by some of the Eoman 
emperors to check the overgrown wealth of the hier- 
archy.'' The first attempt at a limitation of this descrip- 
tion in modem times was made by Frederic Barbarossa, 
who, in 1158, enacted that no fief should be transferred, 
either to the church or otherwise, without the permission 
of the superior lord. Louis IX. inseited a provision of 
the same kind in his Establishments.' Castile had also 
laws of a similar tendency.' A licence from the crown 
is said to have been necessaiy in England before Hie 
conquest for alienations in mortmain ; but however that 
may be, there seems no reason to imagine that any re* 
straint was put upon them by the common law before 
Magna Charta ; a clause of which statute was construed 
to prohibit all gifts to religious houses without the con- 
sent of the lord of the fee. And by the 7th Edward I. 
alienations in mortmain are absolutely taken away; 
though the king might always exercise his prerogative of 
granting a licence, which was not supposed to be affected 
by the statute.^ 

It must appear, I think, to every careful inquirer that 
the papal authority, though manifesting out- Boniftoe 
warcQy more show of strength every year, had ^^^^• 
been secretiy undermined, and lost a great deal of its 
hold upon public opinion, before the accession of Boni- 
face VIII., in 1294, to the pontifical throne. The clergy 
were rendered sullen by demands of money, invasions 
of the legal right of patronage, and unreasonable par- 
tiality to the mendicant orders ; apart of the mendicants 
themselves had begun to declaim against the corruptions 

y Giannone, 1. iii Instit an DroH, t i. p. 3R0. 

■ Ordonnances des Bols, p. 213. See * Marina, Ensayo Bobre laa Siete Par- 

too p. 303 and alibi. Du Canfle, v. Ma- tidas, c 235. 

xma morta. Amortitsiment, in Denisart b 2 Inst. p. 74. Blackstone, roL Mi 

and other French law-books. Flenry, c.13. 
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of the papal court ; while fhe laity, subjects alike and 
sovereigns, looked upon both the head and the members 
of the hierarchy witib jealousy and dislike. Bonifiaoe, 
full of inordinate arrogance and ambition, and not suffi- 
ciently sensible of this gradual change in human opinion, 
endeavoured to strain to a higher pitch the despotic pre- 
tensions of former pontiffs. As Gregory VII. appears 
the most usurping of mankind till we road the history 
of Innocent III., so Innocent III. is thrown into shade 
by the sfuperior audacity of Boniface VIII. But inde- 
pendently of the less favourable dispositions of the public, 
he wanted the most essential quality for an ambitious 
pope, reputation for integrity. He was suspected of 
having procured through fraud the resignation of his 
predecessor Celestine V., and his harsh treatment of that 
worthy man afterwards seems to justify the reproach. 
His actions, however, display the intoxication of ex- 
treme self-confidence. If we may credit some historians, 
he appeared at the Jubilee in 1300, a festival success- 
fially instituted by himseK to throw lustre around his 
court and fill his treasuiy," dressed in imperial habits, 
with the two swords borne before him, emblems of 
his temporal as well as spiritual dominion over the 
earth.*^ 

It was not long after his elevation to the pontificate 
. before Boni^e displayed his temper. The two 

with^^e'^'^* most powerful sovereigns of Europe, Philip 
En^i^d. ^® ^^^ *^^ Edward I., began at the same 
"^ *" moment to attack in a very arbitrary manner 
the revenues of the church. The English clergy had, by 
their own voluntary grants, or at least those of the pre- 
lates in their name, paid frequent subsidies to the crown 

° The Jubilee was a coitenary com- TastelIo8,rastelIantespectmiaminfinitam. 

memoration in hononr of St. Peter and Auctor apnd Muratori, Annali d'ltalia. 

St. Paul, established by Boniface VIII. Plenary indulgences were granted by 

on the faith of an imaginary precedent a Boniface to all who should keep their 

century before. The period was soon Jubilee at Rome, and I suppose are still 

reduced to fifty years, and firam thence to to be had on the same terms. Matteo 

twenty-five, as it still continues. The Villani gives a curious account of the 

court of Rome, at the next Jubilee, will throng at Rome in 1350. 
however read with a sigh the description d Giannone, I. xxi c. 3. Velly, t. vIL 

given of that in 1300. Papa innumera- p. 149. I have not observed any good 

bilem pecuniam ab iisdem recepit, quia authority referred to for this fact, which 

4)le et nocte duo clerid stabcmt ad altare is however in the character of BoniiiEtce. 
wncti Paul!, tenentes in eorum manibaa 
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from tlie beginning of tihe reign of Henry IIT. They 
had nearly in effect waived the ancient exemption, and 
retained only the common privilege of English freemen 
to tax themselves in a constitutional manner^ But Ed- 
waid I. came npon thorn with demands so freqnent and 
exorbitant, that they were compelled to take advantage 
of a bull issued by Boni&ce, forbidding them to pay any 
contribution to the atate. The king disregarded every 
pretext, and, seizing their goods into his hands, with, 
other tyrannical proceedings, ultimately forced them to 
acquiesce in his extortion. It is remarkable that the 
pope appears to have been passive throughout this con- 
test of Edward I. with his cleigy. But it was and of 
far otherwise in France, Philip the Fair had ^**"«^ 
imposed a tax on tbe ecclesiastical order without their 
consent, a measure perhaps unprecedentod, yet not more 
odious than the similar exactions of the king of England. 
Irritated by some previous differences, the pope issued 
his bull known by the initial words Olencis laicoa, ab- 
solutely forbidding the clergy of every kingdom to pay, 
nnder whatever pretext of voluntary grants gift, or loan, 
any sort of tribute to their govemment without his 
special permission. Though France was not particularly 
named, the kiug understood himself to be intended, and 
took his revenge by a prohibition to export money firom 
the kingdom. This produced angry remonstrances on 
the pait of Boniface ; but the Gallican church adhered so 
faithfully to the crown, and showed indeed so much will- 
ingness to be spoiled of their money, that he could not 
insist upon the most unreasonable propositions of his bull, 
and ultimately allowed that the French clergy might 
assist their sovereign by voluntary contributions, though 
not by way of tax. 

For a veiy few years after these circumstances the 
pope and king of France appeai^ed reconciled to each 
other; and die latter even referred his disputes with 
Edward I* to the arbitration of Boniface, ** as a private 
person, Benedict of Gaeta (his proper name), and not as 
pontiff ;** an almost nugatory precaution against his en- 
croachment upon temporal authority,* But a terrible 

* Walt Hemtngford, p. 150. The award Gaeta, is published in Rymer, t. IL p. 819, 
at Boni&oe, which he expresses himself and is very equitable. Neverthelees, 
to make both as pope and Benedict of fbe IfVench historians agreed to cbarga 
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storm broke out in the first year of the fourteenih cen* 
tury. A bishop of Pamiers, who had been sent as legate 
from Boniface with some complaint, displayed so much 
insolence and such disrespect towards the king, that 
Philip, considering him as his own subject, was pro- 
voked to put him under arrest, with a yiew to institute 
a criminal process. Bonifeu^e, incensed beyond measure 
at this violation of ecclesiastical and legatine privileges, 
published several bulls addressed to the king and clergy 
of France, charging the former mth a variety of offences, 
some of them not at aU concerning the church, and com- 
manding the latter to attend a council which he had 
summoned to meet at Bome. In one of these instru- 
ments, the genuineness of which does not seem liable to 
much exception, he declares in concise and clear terms 
that the kmg was subject to him in temporal as well as 
spiritual matters. This proposition had not hitherto 
been explicitly advanced, and it was now too late to ad-^ 
vance it. Philip replied by a short letter in the rudest 
language, and ordered his bulls to be publicly burned at 
Paris. Determined, however, to show the real strength 
of his opposition, he summoned representatives from the 
three orders of his kingdom, lids is commonly rec- 
koned the first assembly of the States General. The 
nobility and commons disclaimed with firmness the 
temporal authority of the pope, and conveyed their sen- 
timents to Bome through letters addressed to the college 
of cardinals. The clergy endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, and were reluctant to enter into an engage- 
ment not to obey the pope's summons; yet they did 
not hesitate imequivocally to deny his temporal juris* 
diction. 

The council, however, opened at Bome ; and notwith- 
standing the king's absolute prohibition, many French 
prelates held themselves boimd to be present. In this 
assembly Boniface promulgated his famous constitution, 

him with partiality towards Edward, proves them. 'Hist, de Prance, t vil. 

and mention several proofs of it, which p. 139. M. Gailkurd, one of the most 

do not appear in the hall Itself. Prevloas candid critics in history that France ever 

to its publication it was allowable enough produced, pointed out the error of her 

to follow common fame ; hat VeUy has common historians in the M^m.de I'Aca- 

repeated mere falsehoods from Mczeray d^ie des Inscriptions, t. zxxlx. p. 642 ; 

and BaiUet, while he refers to the In- and the editors of L'Art de verifier let 

•tniment itself in Rymcr, which din- Dates have also rectified it. 
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denominated Unam sanctam. The cliurcli is one body, 
he therein declares, and has one head. Under its com- 
mand are two swords, the one spiritual, the other tem- 
poral ; that to be used by the supreme pontiff himself ; 
this by kings and knights, by his licence and at his 
will. But the lesser sword must be subject to the 
greater, and the temporal to the spiritual authority. He 
concludes by declaring the subjection of every human 
being to the see of Bome to be an article of necessary 
faith/ Another bull pronounces all persons of whatever 
rank obliged to appear when personsdly cited before the 
audience or apostolical tribunal at Eome ; ''since such 
is our pleasure, who, by divine permission, rule the 
world." Finally, as the rupture with Philip grew more 
evidently irreconcileable, and the measures pursued by 
that monarch more hostile, he not only excommimicated 
nim, but offered the crown of France to the emperor 
Albert I. This arbitrary transference of kingdoms was, 
like many other pretensions of that age, an improvement 
upon the right of deposing excommtuiicated sovereigns. 
Gregory VII. would not have denied that a nation, re- 
leased by his authority from its allegiance, must re-enter 
upon its original right of electing a new sovereign. Bui 
Martin IV. had assigned the crown of Aragon to Charles 
of Valois ; the first instance, I think, of such an usurps 
tion of power, but which was defended by the homage of 
Peter IL, who had rendered his kingdom feudally de- 
pendent, like Naples, upon the Holy See.« Albert felt 

t Uterqae est in potestate eocleslas, clarlog tlmt he did not intend to deprive 

ipiritalis seilioet gladius et materialis. the king or his lawful issue, if he should 

Sed is quidem pro eccle8i&, ille vero ah have any, of the kingdom. But this was 

eocleeiA exeroendus : ille saoerdotis, is founded on the request of the Portuguese 

manu regum ac militum, sed ad nutnm nobility themselves, who were dissatis- 

et patientiam sacerdotis. Oportet autem fled with Sancbo's administration. Sext. 

gladium esse sub gladio, et temporalem DecretaL 1. 1. tit. viil. c. 2. Art de y^ri- 

auctoritatem spiritali tul|)icl potestatL fier lea Dates. 1 1. p. 778. 

l\>m subesse Bomano pontifici omni Boniface invested James II. of Aragon 

bumansB creatnree declaramua, didmus, with the crown of Sardinia, over which, 

definimus et pronuncfamus omnino esse however, the see of Rome had always 

de necessitate fideL Extravagant. L i. pretended to a superiority by virtue of 

tit. viii. a L the concession (probably spurious) of 

t Innocent IV, had, however, in 1245, Louis the Debonair. He promised Pre- 
appointed one Bolon, brother to Saacbo deric king of Sicily the empire of Con 
IL, king of Portugal to be a sort of co- stantinople, which, I suppose, was not a 
odiuUje in the government of that king- fief of the Holy See. Giannone, L xxL 
d»m. enjoining the barons to honour him c. 8. 
«ft chair suvereign. at tha same time d^ 
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no eagerness to realise the liberal promises of Boniface ; 
who was on the point of issuing a bull absolving the sub- 
jects of Philip from their allegiance, and declaring his 
forfeiture, when a very unexpected circumstance inter- 
rupted all his projects. * 

It is not surprising, when we consider how unaccus- 
tomed men were in Siose ages to disentangle the artful 
sophisms, and detect the falsehoods in point of &ct, 
whereon the papal supremacy had been established, that 
the king of France should not have altogether pursued 
the coiirse most becoming his dignity and the goodness 
of his cause. He gave too much the air of a personal 
quarrel with Boniface to what should have been a reso- 
lute opposition to the despotism of Eome. Accordingly, 
in an assembly of his states at Paris, he preferred virulent 
charges against the pope, denying him to have been 
legitimately elected, imputing to him various heresies, 
and ultimately appealing to a general Coimcil and a 
lawful head of the church. These measures were not 
very happily planned; and experience had always 
shown that Europe would not submit to change the 
common chief of her religion for the purposes of a single 
sovereign. But Philip succeeded in an attempt appa- 
rently more bold and singular. Nogaret, a minister 
who had taken an active share in all the proceedings 
against Boni&ce, was secretly despatched into Italy, and, 
joining with some of the Colonna family, proscribed as 
Ghibelins, and ranoorously persecuted by the pope, ar- 
rested him at Anagnia, a town in the neighbouihood of 
Rome, to which he had gone without guards. This vio- 
lent action was not, one would imagine, calculated to 
place the king in an advantageous light; yet it led 
accidentally to a favourable termination of lus dispute. 
Boniiace was soon rescued by the inhabitants of 
Anagnia ; but rage brought on a fever which ended in 
his death ; and the first act of his successor, Benedict 
XI., was to reconcile the king of France to the Holy 
See.»» 

The sensible decline of the papacy is to be dated from 
the pontificate of Boniface YIII., who had strained its 



h Velly. Hist de France, t vli. p. 109-268 ; Creiier, Hist, da ITTaiTeiBit^ de Vmna^ 
t ii. p. ItO. ttc 
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atithorily to a liigjier pitcli than any of his predecessors. 
There is a spell Tvrotight by "uninterrupted good fortune, 
which captivates men's understanding, and persuades 
them, against reasoning and analogy, fliat violent power 
is immortsl and irresistible. The spell is broken by the 
first change of success. We have seen the working and 
the dissipation of this charm with a rapidity to which the 
events of former times bear as remote a relation as the 
gradual processes of nature to her deluges and her vol- 
canoes. In tracing the papal empire over mankind we 
have no such marked and definite crisis of revolution. 
But slowly, like the retreat of waters, or the stealthy pace 
of old age, that extraordinary power over human opinion 
has been subsiding for five centuries. I have already 
observed that the symptoms of internal decay may be 
traced further back. But as the retrocession of the 
Boman terminus under Adrian gave the first overt proof 
of decline in the ambitious energies of that empire, so 
the tacit submission of the successors of Boniface VIII. 
to the king of France might have been hailed by Europe 
as a token that their influence was beginning to abate. 
Imprisoned, insulted, deprived eventually of life by the 
violence of Philip, a prince excommunicated, and who 
had gone all lengths in defying and despising the papal 
jurisdiction, Boniface had every claim to be avenged by 
the inheritors of the same spiritual dominion. When 
Benedict XI. rescinded the bulls of his predecessor, and 
admitted Philip the Fair to communion, without insisting 
on any concessions, he acted perhaps prudently, but gave 
a fatal blow to the temporal authority of Home. 

Benedict XI. lived but a few months, and his suc- 
cessor Clement V., at the instigation, as is 
commonly supposed, of the king of France, by pa^i^nrt 
whose influence he had been elected, took the J^J^^gJ^"* 
extraordinary step of removing iihe papal chair *^* 
to Avignon. In this city it remained for more than 
seventy years ; a period which Petrarch and other writers 
of Italy compare to that of the Babylonish captivity. 
The majority of the cardinals was always French, and 
the popes were uniformly of the same nation. Timidly 
•dependent upon the court of France, they neglected the 
interests and lost the affections of Italy. Eome, forsaken. 
by her sovereign, nearly forgot her allegiance ; what re- 
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mained of papal authority in the ecclesiastical territories 
was exercised by cai-dinal legates, little to the honour or 
advantage of the Holy See. Yet the series of Avignon 
pontiffs were fax from insensible to Italian politics. 
These occupied, on the contrary, the greater part of their 
attention. But engaging in them from motives too mani- 
festly selfish, and being regarded as a sort of foreigners 
from birth and residence, they aggravated that un- 
popularity and bad reputation which from various other 
causes attached itself to their court. 

Though none of the supreme pontiJBfe after Boniface 
Vni. ventured upon such explicit assumptions 

Contest of « i • • j- ij • t . 

nopeswith of a general jurisdiction over sovereigns by 
ISvMiJu clivi^© right as he had made in his controversy 
with Philip, they maintained one memorable 
struggle for temporal power against the emperor Louis 
of Bavaria. Maxims long boldly repeated without con- 
tradiction, and engrafted upon the canon law, passed 
almost for articles of faith among the clergy and those 
who trusted in them ; and in despite of all ancient autho- 
rities, Clement V. laid it down that the popes, having 
transferred the Roman empire from the Greeks to the 
Germans, and delegated tlie right of nominating an 
emperor to certain electors, still reserved the prerogative 
of approving the choice, and of receiving from its subject 
upon his coronation an oath of fealty and obedience.' 
TTiis had a regard to Henry VII., who denied that his 
oath bore any such interpretation, and whose measures, 
much to the alarm of the court of Avignon, were directed 
towards the restoration of his imperial rights in Italy. 
Among other things, he conferred the itnk of vicar of the 
empire upon Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan. The popes 
had for some time pretended to possess that vicariate, 
during a vacancy of the empire ; and after Henry's death 

1 Romani prindpes, &c . . . . Romano potestas eligendi regem, in imperatorem 
pontiflci, a qno approbatianem penon» poatmodmn pnnnovendam, pertinet, ad- 
ad imperialis celsitndinia apioem assn- stringera vinculo Juramenti, &c Cle- 
mendffi, necnon nncUonem, oonsecratio- ment 1. ii. t ix. The terms of the oath, 
nem ct imperii coronam aocipiimt, sua as recited in this const! tntion, do not 
snbmiitere capita non repntftnmt indig- warrant the jrape's interpretation, but 
num. seque illi et eidem eoclesin, qu89 a imply only that the emperor shall be thb 
Gnecis imperium transtulit inGermanos, advocate or defender of the church. 
ct a quA ad oertos eonun prindpes Jus et 
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insisted upon Visconti's surrender of the title. Several 
circumstances, for which I refer to the political historians 
of Italy, produced a war between the pope's legate and 
the Visconti family. The emperor Louis sent assistance 
to the latter, as heads of the Ghibelin or imperial party. 
This interference cost him above twenty years of trouble. 
John XXII., a man as passionate and ambitious as 
Boniface himself, immediately published a bull in which 
he asserted the right of administering the empire during 
its vacancy ^even in Germany, as it seems from the 
generality of nis expression), as well as of deciding in a 
doubtful choice of fiie electors, to appertain to the Holy 
See ; and commanded Louis to lay down his pretended 
authority imtil the supreme jurisdiction should determine 
upon his election. Louis's election had indeed been 
questionable ; but that controversy was already settled in 
the field of Muhldorf, where he had obtained a victory- 
over his competitor the duke of Austria ; nor had the 
pope ever interfered to appease a civil war during several 
years that Germany had been internally distracted by 
the dispute. The emperor, not yielding to this ^ ^ ^^^ 
peremptory order, was excommunicated ; his * " 
vassals were absolved from their oath of fealty, and all 
treaties of alliance between him and foreign princes 
annulled. Germany, however, remained firm; and if 
Louis himself had manifested more decision of mind and 
uniformity in his conduct, the court of Avignon must 
have signally failed in a contest from which it did not 
in fact come out very successful. But while at one time 
he went intemperate lengths against John XXII., pub- 
lishing scandalous accusations in an assembly of the 
citizens of Eome, and causing a Franciscan fnar to be 
chosen in his room, after an irregular sentence of depo- 
sition, he was always anxious to negotiate terms of ac- 
commodation, to give up his own active partisans, and to 
make concessions the most derogatory to his independ- 
ence and dignity. From John indeed he had nothing to 
expect ; but Benedict XII. would gladly have been recon- 
ciled, if he had not feared the kings of Franco and Naples, 
political adversaries of the emperor, who kept the Avignon 
popes in a sort of servitude. His successor, Clement VI., 
inherited the implacable animosity of John XXII. to- 
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Wards Louis, who died without obtaining the aibsolution 
he had long abjectly solicited.'' 
Though the want of firmness in this emperor's character 
gave sometimes a momentary triumph to the 
SstamM'tT" popes, it is evident that their authority lost 
papal TMuip- ground during the continuance of this struggle^ 
* ®°*- Their right of confirming imperial elections wa.s 
expressly denied by a diet held at Frankfort in 1338, which 
established as a fiindamental principle that the imperial 
dignity depended upon God alone, and that whoever 
should be chosen by a majority of the electors became 
immediately both king and emperor, vrith all prerogatives 
of that station, and did not require the approbation of the 
pope." This law, confirmed as it was by subsequent 
usage, emancipated the German empire, which was im- 
mediately concerned in opposing the papal claims. But 
some who were actively engaged in these transactions 
took more extensive views, and assailed the whole edifice 
of temporal power which the Roman see had been con- 
stnicting for more than two centuries. Several men of 
learning, among whom Dante, Ockham, and Marsilius of 
Padua are the most conspicuous, investigated the foun- 
dations of this superstructure, and exposed their insuffi- 
ciency." Literature, too long the passive handmaid of 
Spiritual despotism, began to assert her nobler birthright 
of ministering to liberty and truth. Though the writings 
of these opponents of Rome are not always reasoned upon 
veiy solid principles, they at least taught mankind to 
scrutinize what had been received with implicit respect, 

k Schmidt, Hist des AUemands, t !▼. apostoUcn ant aliciijiu alterios approba* 

p. 446-636, seems the best modem aa- tione, oonflnnatione, auctoritata Indlget 

thority for this contest between the em- vel cenaenso. Sduoidt, p. &13. 

pire and papacy. See also Struvins. Corp. ^ Giamione, L zzii. c. 8. Schmidt, 

Hist German, p. 591. t tI. p. 153. Dante was dead before 

>" Qnbd Imperialls dignitas et potMtas these events, bnt his principles were the 

immediate ex solo Deo, et qnbd de Jure same. Ockbiun bad alieady exerted his 

ct imperii oonsaetudine antiqniths appro* talents in the same cause by writing, in 

hatA postqnamaliqnis eligitor in impera- behalf of FhUip IV., against Boniface, a 

torem sive regem at> electoribns imperii dialogue between a kntg^t and a clerk on 

concorditer, vel nu^ri parte eorandem, the temporal supremacy of the diurd). 

statim ex solft electione est rex verus et This is published among other tracts of 

imperator Romanorum oensendus et no- the same class in Goldastns, Monarchia 

minandits et eidem debet ab omnibus Imperii, p. 13. This dialogue is trans- 

imperiosutt|ectisobediri,etadministrandi lated entire in the Songe dn Veigler, a 

•ura imperii, et csstera fiudendl, qu» ad more celebrated performance, ascribed Uk 

Imperatorem vemm pertinent, plenariam Raf^ul de Presles under Charles V. 
habet pi^estatemt nee papas slve sedit 
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and prepared the way for more pihilosoplucal discossioiis. 
About this time anew class of enemies had unexpectedly 
risen up against the mlers of the church. These were a 
part of the Franciscan order, who had seceded from the 
main body on account of alleged deviations from the 
rigour of their primitive rule. Their schism was chiefly 
founded upon a quibble about the right of property in 
things consumable, which they maintained to be incom- 
patible with the absolute pover^ prescribed to them. 
This frivolous sophistry was united with the wildest 
fanaticism ; and as John XXII. attempted to repress their 
follies by a cruel persecution, they proclaimed aloud the 
<}orruption of the church, fixed the name of Antichrist 
upon the papacy, and warmly supported the emperor 
Louis throughout all his contention with the Holy See,"" 
Meanwhile the popes who sat at Avignon continued 
to invade with surprising rapaciousness the jtapacity of 
patronage and revenues of the church. The Arignon 
mandate or letters directing a particular clerk ^^®** 
to be preferred seem to have given place in a great 
degree to the more effectual method of appropriating 
benefices by reservation or provision, which was carried 
to an enormous extent in the fourteenth century. John 
XXII., the most insatiate of pontiffs, reserved to himself 
all the bishoprics in Christendom.^ Benedict XII. as- 
sumed the privilege for his own life of disposing of at 
benefices vacant by cession, deprivation, or translation. 
Clement VI. naturally thought that his title was equally 
good with his predecessor's, and continued the same 
right for his own time ; which soon became a permanent 
rule of the Eoman chancery .*i Hence the appointment 
of a prelate to a rich bishopric was generally but the first 
link in a chain of translation which the pope could 
regulate according to his interest. Another capital inno- 
vation was made by John XXII. in the establishment of 
the famous tax called aiinates, or first fruits of eccle- 

^ The schism of the rigid Franciscans de Paris, t. li. p. 233-264, &c. 

or Fratricelli is one of fhe most singular P Floury, InstitutionB, &c^ t i. p. 368 ; 

parts of ecclesiastical history, and had a F. Paul on Benefices, c. 3t. 

material tendency both to depress the 1 F. Paul, c. 38. Translations of bishops 

temporal authority of the papacy, and to had been made by the authority of the 

■pave the way for the Reformation. It is metropolitan till Innocent III. reserved 

•AiUy treated by Hoeheim, cent 13 and tliis prerogative to the Holy See. D« 

14, and by Crevier, Hist de TUniversit^ lUarca, L vL c. 8. 
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siastical benefices, whioli he imposed for his own benefit. 
These were one year's value, estimated according to a 
fixed rate in the books of the Eoman chancery, and pay- 
able to the papal collectors throughout Europe.' Various 
other devices were invented to obtain money, which these 
degenerate popes, abandoning the magnificent schemes 
of their predecessors, were content to seek as their 
principal object. John XXII. is said to have accumu- 
lated an almost incredible treasure, exa^erated perhaps 
bythe ill-will of his contemporaries ;• but it may bedoubted 
whether even his avarice reflected greater dishonour on 
the church than the licentioufl profuseness of Clement VI.* 
These exactions were too much encouraged by the 
kings of France, who participated in the plunder, or at 
least required the mutual assistance of the popes for their 
own imposts on the clergy. John XXII. obtained leave 
of Charles the Fair to levy a tenth of ecclesiastical re- 
venues ;" and Clement VI., in i-etum, granted two tenths 
to Philip of Valois for the expenses of his war. A similar 
tax was raised bythe same authority towards the ransom 
of John.* These were contributions for national purposes 
unconnected with religion, which the popes had never 
before pretended to impose, and which the king might 
properly have levied with the consent of his clergy, ac- 
cording to the practice of England. But that consent 
might not always be obtained with ease, and it seemed a 
more expeditious method to call in the authority of the 
pope. A manlier spirit was displayed by our ancestors. 
It was the boast of England to have placed the fost legal 

' F. Paul, c. 38 ; Fleury, p. 424 ; De enough to listen to any report against 

Marca, 1. vL c. 10 ; Pasqnier, L liL a 28. the popes of Avignon. 1. zi. c. 20. Giao- 

The popes liad long been in the habit of none, L zxii. c. 8. 

receiving a pecuniary gratuity when t For the corruption of morals at Avig- 

they granted the pallium to an arch- non during the secession, see De Sade, 

bishop, though this was reprehended by Vie de Petrarque, tip. 70, and several 

strict men, and even condemned by other passages. 

themselves. De Marca, ibid. It is no- " Continuator GuL de Nangis, in S{rfcl- 

ticed as a remarkable thing of Innocent legio d'Achery, t iii. p. 86 (folio edition). 

IV. that he gave the paU to a German Ita miseram ecclesiam, says this monk, 

archbishop Without accepting anything, unus tondet, alter excoriat. 

Schmidtk t iv. p. 112, The original and * Fleury, Institut au Droit ecd^* 

nature of annates is copiously treated in astique, t. li. p. 245. Vlllaret, t tx 

Lenfant, Concile de Constance, t ii. p. 431. It became a regular practice fo* 

p. 133. the king to obtain the pope's consent to 

" G. Villani puts this at 25.000,000 of lay a tax on his clergy, thougb he 8ome> 
florins, which it is hunliy possible to times applied first to themselves. Gar- 
believe. The Italians were credulous nier, t xx. p. 141. 
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bairier to the ustirpatioiiB of Home, if we except the in- 
Knlated Pragmatic ISanction of St, Louis, from which the 
practice of succe^dhig agea in France entirely deviated. 
ITie English barons had, in a letter addreesed to Boniface 
YIII,^ ahsolntely disclaimed hie temporal supremacy over 
their crown, which he had attempted to aet up by int^r 
meddling in the qnajrel of Scotland/ This letter, it is 
remarkable, is nearly coincident in point of time with 
1liat of the French nobility ; and the two combined may 
be considered as a joint protestation ef both kingdoms, 
and a testimony to the general sentiment among the 
superior ranks of the ladty* A ^eij few years afterwards, 
the parliament of Carlisle wrote a strong remonstrance 
to Clement V. against the system of provisions and other 
extortions, including that of first fiuita, which it was 
rmnotued, they say, he was meditating to demand.' But 
the court of Avignon was not to he moved by remon- 
strances I and the feeble administration of Edward U, 
gave way to ecclesiastical usiarpations at home as well as 
abi-oad/ His magnanimous son took a bolder line. After 
complaining ineffectually to Clement VI- of the enoimous 
abuse which reserved almost all English benefices to the 
pope, and generally for the benefit of aliens, •* he passed 
in 1350 the famous statute of provisoiiB, This act, re- 
citing one supposed to have been made at the parliament 
of Carlisle, which, however, does not appear,*" and com* 
plaining in strong language of the mischief sustained 
through continual reservations of benefices, enacts that 
all elections and collations shall be free, according to 

^ Bjraer, t IL p^ 373. CoUlei-, yoL L upon tlie Btatnte 3S E. I., De aspcirUUa 
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law, and that, in case any provioon or reservation should 
be made by the court of Home, the king should for that 
turn have the collation of such a benefice, if it be of 
ecclesiastical election or patronage/ This devolution to 
the crown, which seems a little arbitrary, was the only 
remedy that could be effectual against ike connivance 
and timidity of chapters and spiritual patrons. We 
cannot assert that a statute so nob}y plaimed was exe- 
cuted with equal steadiness. Sometimes by royal dispen- 
sation, sometimes by neglect or evasion, tiie papal bulls 
of provision were still obeyed, though fresh laws were 
enacted to the same effect as the former. It was found 
on examination in 1867 that some clerks enjoyed more 
than tweniy benefices by the pope's dispensation.* And 
the parliaments both of this and of Bichard n.'8 reign 
invariably complain of the disregard shown to the statutes 
of provisors. This led to other measures, which I shall 
presently mention. 

The residence of the popes at Avignon gave very , 
Ketoni of general offence to Europe, and they could not 
mpes to themselves avoid perceiving the disadvantage 
of absence from their proper diocese, the city 
of St. Peter, the source of all their claims to sovereign 
authority. But Bome, so long abandoned, offered but 
an inhospitable reception : Urban Y . returned to Avig- 
non, after a short experiment of the capital ; and it was 
not till 1376 that the promise, often repeated and long 
delayed, of restoring the papal chair to the metropolis 
of Christendom, was ultimately fulfilled by Gregory XI. 
His death, which happened soon afterwards, prevented, 
it is said, a second flight that he was preparing. This 
was followed by the great schism, one of the most re- 
Contested niarkable events in ecclesiastical history. It 
election of is a difficult and by no means an interesting 
ftndci<ment qucstiou to determine the validity of that con- 
Av'isii ^^^^ election which distracted the Latin 
church for so many years. All contemporaiy 
testimonies are subject to the suspicion of partiality in a 
cause where no one was permitted to be neutral. In 
one fact however there is a common agreement, that the 
cardinals, of whom the majority were French, having 

« 25 £. IIL Stat. 6. ' Collier, p. 668. 
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assembled in conclave, for the election of a snccessor to 
Gregory XI., were disturbed by a tumultuous populace, 
who demanded with menaces a Eoman, or at least an 
Italian, pope. This tumult appears to have been suffi- 
ciently violent to excuse, and in fact did produce, a 
considerable degree of intimidation. After some time 
the cardinals made choice of the archbishop of Bari, a 
Neapolitan, who assumed the name of Urban VI. His 
election satisfied the populace, and tranquillity was 
restored. The cardinals announced their choice to the 
absent members of their college, and behaved towards 
Urban as their pope for several weeks. But his un- 
common harshness of temper giving them offence, they 
withdrew to a neighbouring town, and, protesting that 
his election had been compelled by the violence of the 
Eoman populace, annulled the whole proceeding, and 
chose one of their own number, who took the pontifical 
name of Clement VII. Such are the leading circum- 
stances which produced the famous schism. Constraint 
is so destructive of the essence of election, that sufirages 
given through actual intimidation ought, I think, to be 
held invalid, even without minutely inquiring whether 
the degree of illegal force was such as might reasonably 
overcome th^ constancy of a firm mind. It is im- 
probable that the free votes of the cardinals would have 
been bestowed on the archbishop of Bari ; and I should 
not feel much hesitation in pronouncing his election to 
have been void. But the sacred college unquestionably 
did not use the earliest opportunity of protesting against 
the violence they had suffered ; and we may infer almost 
with certainty, that, if Urban's conduct had been more 
acceptable to that body, the world would have heard 
little of the transient riot at his election. This however 
opens a delicate question in jurisprudence; namely, 
under what circumstances acts, not only irregular, but 
substantially invalid, are capable of receiving a retro- 
active confirmation by the acquiescence and acknow- 
ledgment of parties concerned to oppose them. And 
upon this, I conceive, the great problem of legitimacy 
between Urban and Clement will be found to depend.' 

f Lenfant has collected all the original cislon has ever been made on the subject, 
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Whatever ^fiterity may have judged about the pre- 
Tfae Great tensions of these competitors, they at that time 
Sc*^i*»- shared the obedience of Europe in nearly equal 
proportions. Urban remained at Eome ; Clement restmied 
the station of Avignon. To the former adhered Italy, the 
Empire, England, and the nations of the north ; the latter 
retained in his allegiance France, Spain, Scotland, and 
Sicily. Fortunately for the church, no question of 
religious Mth intermixed itself with this schism ; nor 
did any other impediment to reimion exist than the 
obstinacy and selfishness of the contending parties. As 
it was impossible to come to any agreement on the 
original merits, there seemed to be no means of healing 
the wound but by the abdication of both popes and a 
fresh undisputed election. This was the general wish 
of Europe, but urged with particular zeal by the coui-t 
of Prance, and, above all, by the university of Paris, 
which esteems this period the most honourable in her 
annals. The cardinals however of neither obedience 
would recede so &r from their party as to suspend the 
election of a successor upon a vacancy of the pontificate, 
which would have at least removed one half of the 
obstacle. The Boman conclave accordingly placed three 
ponti£& successively, BonifiEK^e IX., Innocent YI., and 
Gregory XII., in the seat of Urban YI. ; and the car- 
dinals at Avignon, upon the death of Clement in 1394, 
elected Benedict XIII. (Peter de Luna), famous for his 
inflexible obstinacy in prolonging the schism. He 
repeatedly promised to sacrifice his dignity for the sake 
of imion. But there was no subterfuge to which thus 
crafty pontiff had not recourse in order to avoid com- 
pliance with his word, though importuned, threatened, 
and even besieged in his palace at Avignon. Fatigued 
by his evasions, France withdrew her obedience, and 
the Gallican ohureh continued for a few years without 
acknowledging any supreme head. But this ste^, 
which was rather the measure of the university of Paris 
than of the nation, it seemed advisable to retract ; and 
Benedict was again obeyed, though France continued to 
Hrge his resignation. A second subtraction of obe- 

Avignon are not. The modem Ttalfaa intimate Chftt Clement's pretensioDs were 
writers express no duubt about the le- not to be wholly r^ted. 
gitimot^ of Urban; the French at most 
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dience, or at least declaration of neutralitj, was resolved 
upon, as preparatory to the convocation of a general 
council. On the other hand, those who sat at Eome 
displayed not less insincerity. Gregoiy XII. bound 
himself by oath on his accession to abdicate when it 
should appear, necessary. But while these rivals were 
loading each other with ilie mutual reproach of schism, 
they drew on themselves the suspicion of at least a 
virtual collusion in order to retain their respective sta- 
tions. At length the cardinals of both parties, wearied 
with so much dissimulation, deserted their masters, and 
summoned a general council to meet at Fisa.> 

The council assembled at Pisa deposed both Gregory 
and Benedict, without deciding in any respect councu of 
as to their pretensions, and elected Alexander ^^f 
V. by its own supreme authority. This autho- ^^' "^*' 
rity, however, was not universally recognised; the 
schism, instead of being healed, became more desperate ; 
for as Spain adhered firmly to Benedict, and Gregory 
was not without supporters, there were now three con- 
tending pontiffs in the church. A general council was 
still, however, the favourite and indeed the sole remedy ; 
and John XXIII., successor of Alexander Y., ofconstanoe^ 
was reluctantly prevailed upon, or perhaps ^^^*^*» 
trepanned, into convoking one to meet at Constance. In 
this celebrated assembly he was himself deposed; a 
sentence which he incurred by that tenacious clinging 
to his dignity, after repeated promises to abdicate, which 
had already proved fatal to his competitoTs. llie depo- 
sition of John, confessedly a legitimate pope, may strike 
us as an extraordinary measure. But, besides the oppor- 
tunity it might afford of restoring union, the council 
found a pretext for this sentence in his enormous vices, 
which indeed they seem to have taken upon common 
feme without any judicial process. The true motive, 
however, of their proceedings against him was a desire 
to make a signal display of a n^w system which had 
rapidly gained ground, and which I may venture to call 
the whig principles of the catholic church. A great 
question was at issue, whether the polity of that esta 
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bUshment should be an absolute or an exceedingly 
limited monazcby. The papal tyranny, long endued 
and still increasing, bad excited an active spirit of re- 
fbnnation whicb the most distinguished ecclesiastics of 
France and other comitries enconraged. They recoired, 
as £aur as their knowledge allowed, to a more primitive 
discipline than the canon law, and elevated the sapre- 
macy of general councils. Bnt in the formation of these 
they did not scrapie to introdnce material innovations. 
The bishops have nsoally been considered the sole 
members of ecclesiastical assemblies. At Constance, 
bowever, sat and voted not only the chiefs of monas- 
teries, but the ambassadors of all ChriBtian princes, the 
deputies of universitieR, with a multitude of inferior 
theologians, and even doctors of law.^ These were 
naturally accessible to the pride of sadden elevation, 
whicb enabled them to control the strong, and bumiliate 
the lofty. In addition to this, the adversaries of the 
court of Borne carried another not less important inno- 
vation. The Italian bishops, alm(»t universally in the 
papal interests, were so numerous that, if sufi&ages bad 
been taken by the bead, their preponderance would have 
impeded any measures of transalpine nations towards 
reformation. It was determined, therefore, that the 
council should divide itself into four nations, the Italian, 
the Grerman, the French, and the English, each with equal 
rights; and that, every proposition having been sepa- 
rately discussed, the majority of the four should pre- 
vaiL' This revolationaiy spirit was very unacceptable 

h Lenfimt, CoDefle de Constanoe. t. L aition the immeMonUe pedigrees of Ire> 
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to the cardinals, who submitted reluctantly, and with a 
determination, that did not prove altogether tmavailing, 
to save their papal monarchy by a dexterous policy. 
They could not,- however, prevent the famous resolutions 
of the fourth and fifth sessions, which declare that the 
council has received, by divine right, an authority to 
which every rank, even the papal, is obliged to submit, 
in matters of faith, in the extirpation of the present 
schism, and in the reformation of the church both in its 
head and its members ; and that every person, even a 
pope, who shall obstinately refuse to obey that council, 
or any other lawfully assembled, is liable to such 
punishment as shall be necessary.^ These decrees are 
the great pillars of that moderate theory with respect to 
the papal authority which distinguished the Gallican 
church, and is embraced, I presume, by almost all 
laymen and the major part of ecclesiastics on this side 
of the Alps." They embarrass the more popish church- 
men, as the Eevolution does our English tories ; some 
boldly impugn the authority of the council of Constance, 
while others chicane upon the interpretation of its de- 
crees. Their practical importance is not, indeed, direct ; 
universal councils exist only in possibility; but the 
acknowledgment of a possible authority paramount to 
the see of Home has contributed, among other means, to 
check its usurpations. 

The purpose for which these general councils had 
been required, next to that of he£ding the schism, was 
the reformation of abuses. All the rapacious exactions, 
all the scandalous venality of which Europe had com- 
plained, while unquestioned pontiffs ruled at Avignon, 
appeared light in comparison of the practices of both 
rivals during the schism. Tenths repeatedly levied 
upon the clergy, annates rigorously exacted and en- 
hanced by new valuations, fees annexed to the com- 
plicated formalities of the papal chancery, were the 
means by which each half of the church was compelled 
to reimburse its chief for the subtraction of the other's 
obedience. Boniface IX., one of the Eoman line, whose 
fame is a little worse than that of his antagonists, made 

k Id. pt 184. Crevler, t Hi. p. 411. . belong to the Oallican church has become 
^ This wu written in 1816. The pre- exceedingly different from what it wai 
pent state of opinion among those who in the last two oentuxies. [1847.] 
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a gross traffic of liis patronage ; selliiig the privileges 
of exemption from ordinary jniisdicticm, of holding 
.benefices in commendam, and other dispensations in- 
Tented for the benefit of the Holy Seet* Nothing had 
been attempted at Fisa towards reformation. At Con- 
stance the majority were ardent and sincere ; the repr^ 
sentatives of tiie French, German, and English chnrches 
met with a determined and, as we have seen, not always 
unsuccessful resolution to assert their ecclesiastic^d 
liberties. They appointed a committee of reformation, 
whose recommendations, if carried into effect, would 
have annihilated almost entirely that artfully constructed 
machinery by which Home had absorbed so much of the 
revenues and patronage of the church. But men, in- 
terested in perpetuating these abuses, especially the 
cardinals, improved the advantages which a skilful 
government always enjoys in playing against a popular 
assembly. They availed themselves of the jealousies 
arising out. of the division of the council into nations, 
which exterior political circumstances had enhanced. 
France, then at war with England, whose pretensions to 
be counted as a fourth nation she had warmly disputed* 
and not well disposed towards the emperor Sigismund, 
joined with the Italians against the English and German 
members of the council in a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, the immediate election of a pope before the 
articles of reformation should be finally concluded. 
These twb nations, in return, united with Ihe Italians to 
choose the cardinal Ooloima, against the advice of the 
French divines, who objected to any member of the 
sacred college. The court of Borne were gainers in both 
questions. Martin V., the new pope, soon evinced his 
determination to elude any substantial reform. After 
publishing a few constitutions tending to redress some 
of the abuses that had arisen during the schism, he 
contrived to make separate conventions with the several 
nations, and as soon as possible dissolved the council.** 
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By one of the decrees passed* at Constance, another 
general council waa to be assembled in five years, a 
second at the end of seven more, and from that time a 
similar representation of the ohnroh was to meet every 
ten years. Martin V. accordingly coi voked a council at 
Pavia, which, on account of the plague, was transferred 
to Siena ; but nothing of importance was transacted by 
this assembly .*• That which he summoned seven years 
afterwards to the city of Basle had very different ©f Basie, 
results. The pope, dying before the meeting ^^ ^*^ 
of this council, was succeeded by Eugenius IV., who, 
anticipating the spirit of its discussions, attempted to 
crush its independence in the outset, by transferring 
the place of session to an Italian city. No point wai? 
i-eckoned so material in the contest between the popes 
and reformers as whether a council should sit in Italy 
or beyond the Alps. The council of Basle began, as it 
proceeded, in open enmiiy to the court of Rome. 3Euge- 
nius, after several years had elapsed in more or less 
hostile discussions, exerted his prerogative of removing 
the assembly to Ferrara, and from thence to Florence. 
For this he had a specious pretext in the negotiation, 
then apparently tending to a prosperous issue, for the 
reunion of the Greek church ; a triumph, however tran- 
sitory, of which his council at Florence obtained the 
glory. On the other hand, the assembly at Basle, 
Siough much weakened by the defection of those who 
adhered to Eugenius, entered into compacts *with the 
Bohemian insurgents, more essential to itie interests of 
the church than any union with the Greeks, and com- 
pleted the work begun at Constance by abolishing the 
annates, the reservations of benefices, and other abuses 
of papal authority. In this it received the approbation 
of most princes ; but when, provoked by the endeavours 
of the pope to frustrate its decrees, it proceeded so far 
as to suspend and even to depose him, neither Franoe 
nor Germany concurred in the sentence. Even the 
council of Constance had not absolutely asserted a right 
of deposing a lawful pope, except in case of heresy, 
though their conduct towards John could not otherwise 
be justified.'^ This question indeed of ecclesiastical 

. P LenfiiQt, Oiierre des Hiusites, t L *» The council of Basle endeavoored to 
p. 223. evade this difficulty by declaring Eo- 
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publio law seems to ]>e still undecided. The fathers 
of Basle acted however with greater intrepidity than 
discretion, and, not perhaps sensible of the change that 
was taking place in public opinion, raised Amadeus, a 
retired diS:e of Savoy, to the pontifical dignity by liie 
name of Felix V. They thus renewed the schism, and 
divided the obedience of the catholic church for a few 
years. The empire, however, as well as France, ob- 
served a singular and not very consistent neutrality; 
respecting Eugenius as a lawful pope, and the assembly 
at Basle as a general council. England warmly sup- 
ported Eugenius, and even adhered to his council at 
Florence ; Aragon and some countries of smaller note 
acknowledged Felix. But the partisans of Basle became 
every year weaker; and Nicolas V., the successor of 
Eugenius, found no great difficulty in obtaining the 
cession of Felix, and terminating this schism. This 
victory of the court of Rome over the council of Basle 
nearly counterbalanced the disadvantageous events at 
Constance^ and put an end to the project of fixing per- 
manent limitations upon the head of the church by 
means of general councils. Though the decree that 
prescribed the convocation of a council every ten years 
was still unrepealed, no absolute monarchs have ever 
more dreaded to meet the representatives of their people, 
than the Eoman pontifis have abhorred the name of 
those ecclesiastical synods: once alone, and that with 
the utmost reluctance, has the catholic church been con- 
voked since the council of Basle; but the famous 
assembly to which I allude does not fall within the 
scope of my present undertaking.' 

It is a natural subject of speculation, what would have 
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been the effects of these imiversal councils, which were 
so popular in the fifteenth century, if the decree passed 
at Constance for their periodical assembly had been re- 
gularly observed. Many catholic writers, of the mode- 
rate or cisalpine school, have lamented their disuse, and 
ascribed to it that irreparable breach which the Eefor- 
mation has made in the fabric of their church. But 
there is almost an absurdity in conceiving their perma- 
nent existence. AVhat chemistry could have kept united 
such heterogeneous masses, famished veith every prin- 
ciple of mutual repidsion ? Even in early times, when 
coimcils, though nominally general, were composed of 
the subjects of the Eoman empire, they had been marked 
by violence and contradiction: what then could haVe 
been expected from the delegates of independent king- 
doms, whose ecclesiastical polity, whatever may be said 
of the spiritual unity of the church, had long been far 
too intimately blended with that of the state to admit of 
any general control without its assent ? Nor, beyond 
the zeal, unquestionably sincere, which animated their 
members, especially at Basle, for the abolition of papal 
abuses, is there anything to praise in their conduct, or 
to regret in their cessation. The statesman who dreaded 
the encroachments of priests upon the civil government, 
the Christian who panted to see his rites and faith 
purified from the corruption of ages, found no hope of 
improvement in these councils. They took upon them- 
selves the pretensions of the popes whom they attempted 
to supersede. By a decree of the fathers at Constance, 
all persons, including princes, who should oppose any 
obstacle to a journey undertaken by the emperor Sigis- 
mund, in order to obtain the cession of Benedict, are 
declared excommunicated, and deprived of their digni- 
ties, whether secular or ecclesiastical.' Their condem- 
nation of Huss and Jerome of Prague, and the scandalous 
breach of faith which they induced Sigismund to commit 
on that occasion, are notorious. But perhaps it is not 
equally so that this celebrated assembly recognised by 
a solemn decree the flagitious principle which it had 
practised, declaring that Huss was unworthy, through 
his obstinate adherence to heresy, of any privilege ; nor 

Lenfant, t i p. 439. 
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ought any faith or promise to be kept with him, by 
natui-al, divine, or human law, to the prejudice of the 
catholic religion.' It will be easy to estimate the claims 
of this congress of theologians to our veneration, and to 
weigh the retrenchment of a few abuses against the for- 
mal sanction of an atrocious maxim. 

It was not, however, necessary for any government of 
tolerable energy to seek the reform of those abuses which 
affected the independence of national churches, and the 
integrify of their regular discipline, at the hands of a 
general council. Whatever difficulty there might be in 
overturning the principles founded on the decretals of 
Isidore, and sanctioned by the prescription of many 
centuries, the more flagrant encroachments of papcd 
tyranny were fresh innovations, some within the actual 
generation, others easily to be traced up, and continually 
disputed. The principal European nations determined, 
widi different degrees indeed of energy, to make a stand 
against the despotism of Borne. In this resistance Eng^ 
land was not only the first engaged, but the most consis- 
tent ; her free parliament preventing, as far as the times 
permitted, that wavering policy to which a court is 
liable. We have already seen that a foundation was 
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to Constance with a safe-conduct of the that no breach of fkitfacan be excused by 

emperor very loosely worded, and not our opinion ci iU desert in the paf ty, ox 

directed to any individuals. Lenfant, by a narrow interpretation of our own 

t. L p. 59. 2. This pass however was engagements. Every capitulation ought 

binding upon the emperor himaelt and to be c<»Btnied fisvourably for th^^ 

was so considered by him, when he re- weaker side. In sndi cases it Is empha- 

monstrated against the arrest of Huss. ti(«lly true that, if the letter killeth, the 

Id. p. 73, 83. S. It was not binding on q)irlt should give life, 
the council, who possessed no temporal Genon, the xnost emhient theologian 

power, but had a rif^t to dedde upon of his age, and the ooryphsBUs of the 

the question of heresy. 4. It is not party that opposed the transalpine prin- 

manifest by what civil authority Huss dples, was deeply concerned In this atro* 

was arrested, nor can I determine how dous business. Crevier, p. 432^ 
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laid in tlie statute of provisoTB under Edward m. In 
the next reign many other measures tending to repress 
the interference of Borne were adopted, especiallj the 
great statute of prsemimire, which subjects all persons 
bringing papal bulls for translation of bishops and othei 
enumerated purposes into the kingdom to the penalties 
of forfeiture and perpetual imprisonment." This act re- 
ceived, and probably was designed to receive, a larger 
interpretation than its language appears to warrant. 
Combined with the statute of provisors, it put a stop to 
the pope's usurpation of patronage, which had im- 
poverished the church and kingdom of England for 
nearly two centuries. Several attempts were made to 
overthrow these enactments; the first parliament of 
Henry IV. gave a very lai^e power to the king over the 
statute of provisors, enabling him even to annid it at his 
pleasure/ This, however, does not appear in the statute- 
book. Henry indeed, like his predecessors, exercised 
rather lai^ely his prerogative of dispensing with the law 
against papal provisions ; a prerogative which, as to this 
point, was itself taken away by an act of his own, and 
another of his son Henry V.'' But the statute always 
stood unrepealed ; and it is a satisfactory proof of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the legislature that in the 
concordat made by Martin Y. at the council ef Constance 
with the English nation we find no mention of reserva- 
tion of benefices, of annates, and the other principal 
grievances of that age ;' our ancestors disdaining to ac- 
cept by compromise with the pope any modification or 
even confirmation of their statute law. They had already 
restrained another flagrant abuse, the increase of first 
fruits by Boniface IX. ; an act of Henry IV. forbidding 
any greater sum to be paid on that account than had 
been formerly accustomed.* 

It will appear evident to every person acquainted 
with the contemporary historians, and the proceedings of 
parliament, that, besides partaking in the general resent- 

" 16 Ric IL c 8. did all In his power; but the commoDS 

' Bot P^L ToL 11L p. 428. were always inexorable on this head, p. 

3" f H. IV. c. 8 ; 3 H. V. c. 4. Martin 636 ; and the archbishop even incurred 

V. pnblished an angry ball against the Martin's resentment by it. Wiikins, 

" execrable statute " of preemunire ; en- Concilia, t iiL p. 483. 

Joining archbishop Ghlcheley to proaire ' I^nfant, t ii. p. 444. 

Its repeaL Collier, p. 653. Chicheley * 6 H. IV. c. 1. 
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ment of Europe against the papal court, England was 
inflnenoeof tinder the influence of a pecnliar hostility to 
wiciiff* the clei^, arising from the dissemination of the 

**■ principles of Wicliffl** All ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions were marked for spoliation by the system of this 
reformer; and the honse of commons more than once 
endeavoured to carry it into effect, pressing Heniy lY. 
to seize the temporalities of the chnrch for public exigen- 
cies.* This recommendation, besides its injustice, was 
not likely to move Heniy, whose policy had been to 
sustain the prelacy against their new adversaries. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was kept in better control than 
formerly by the judges of common law, who, through 
rather a strained construction of the statute of prssmu- 
nire, extended its penalties to the spiritual courts when 
they transgressed their limits.* The privilege of clergy 
in criminal cases stiU remained ; but it was acknowledged 
not to comprehend high treason.* 

Germany, as well as England, was disappointed of her 
hopes of general reformation by the Italian party at 
Constance; but she did not supply the want of the 
council's decrees with sufficient decision. A concordat 

b See, among many other passages, and other treasons are addnoed. And this 

the articles exhibited by the Lollards to may also be inferred tnaa 25 £. *I1I. 

parliament againit the clergy in 1394. stat 3, c. 4 ; and from 4 H. IV. c 3. 

Collier gives the sabstance of them, and Indeed the benefit of clergy has never 

they are noticed by Henry ; but they are been taken away by statate from high 

at foil length in Wilkins, t Ui. p. 221. treason. This renders it improbable 

Walsingham, p. 3Y1. 379 ; Rot that chief Justice Gasooyne shonld, as 

Part 11 H. IV. VOL iii p. 645. The Carte tells us, voL IL p. 664. have rts- 

remarkable circumstances detailed by fused to try archbishop Scrope for trea- 

Walsingham in the former passage are son, on the ground that no one could 

not corroborated by anything in the lawltilly sit in Judgment on a bishop for 

records. But as it Is unlikely that so his life. Whether he might have de- 

particubtr a narrative should have no dined to try him as a peer is another 

foundation, Hume has plausibly con- question. The pope excommunicated all 

Jectnred that the roll has been wilAilly who were concerned in Scrope's death, 

mutilated. As this suspicion occurs in and it cost Henry a lurge sum to obtain 

other instances, it would be desirable to absolution. But Bouifkoe IX. was no 

ascertain, by examination of the original arbiter of the English law. Edward IV. 

rolls, whether they bear any external granted a strange charter to the clergy, 

marks of ii^ury. The mutilators, how- not only dispensing with the statutes of 

ever,if such there were, have left a great prsBmnnire. but absolutely exempting 

deal The rolls of Henry IV. and V.'s them from temporal Jurisdiction in ca«e« 

parliaments are quite Ml of petitions of treason as well as felony. Wilkins, 

against the clergy. Concilia, t. iiL p. 583 ; Collier, p. 678. 

d 3 Inst. p. 121 ; Collier, vol. L p. 668. This, however, being an illegal gran^ 

* 2 Inst p. 634 ; where several in- took no effect, at least after his death, 
of priests executed for coining 
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with Martin V. left the pope in possession of too great 
a part of his recent usurpations/ This, how- conoordato 
ever, was repugnant to the spirit of Germany, of Aschaf- 
which called for a more thorough reform with ®°°™** 
all the national roughness and honesty. The diet of 
Mentz, during the continuance of the council of Basle, 
adopted all those regulations hostile to the papal in- 
terests which occasioned the deadly quarrel between that 
assembly and the court of Bome." But the German 
empire was betrayed by Frederic III., and deceived by 
an accomplished but profligate statesman, his secretary 
^neas Sylvius. Fresh concordats, settled at Aschaffen- 
burg in 1448, nearly upon a footing of those concluded 
with Martin V., surrendered great ptui; of the indepen- 
dence for which Germany had contended. The pope 
retained his annates, or at least a sort of tax in their 
place ; and instead of reserving benefices arbitrarily, he 
obtained the positive right of collation during six alter- 
nate months of every year. Episcopal elections were 
freely restored to the chapters, except in case of trans- 
lation, when the pope stUl continued to nominate ; as he 
did also if any person, canonically unfit, were presented 
to him for confirmation.** Such is the concordat of 
Aschaflfenburg, by which the catholic principalities of 
the empire h&ve always been governed, though reluc- 
tantly acquiescing in its disadvantageous provisions. 
Home, for the remainder of the fifteenth century, not 
satisfied with the terms she had imposed, is said to have 
continually encroached upon the right of election.' But 
she purchased too dearly her triumph over the weakness 
of Frederic III., and the Hundred Grievances of Ger- 
many, presented to Adrian VI. by the diet of Nurem- 
berg in 1522, manifested the working of a long-treasured 

f Lenfaot, t. ii. p. 428 ; Schmidt, t. y. dow? 

p. 131 . i Schmidt, p. 98 ; ^neas Sylvius, Epist 

s Schmidt, t. v. p. 221 ; Lenfant 369 and 3T1 ; and De Moribus German- 

h Schmidt, t y. p. 250 ; t vL p. 94, ormn. p. 1041, 1061. Seyeral little dis- 

&c He oheeryes that there is three pates with the pope indicate the spirit 

times as much money at present as in that was fermenting in Germany through- 

the fifteenth century : If therefore the out the fifteenth century. But this is 

annates are now felt as a burthen, what the proper sulqject of a more detailed 

must they have been? p. 113. To this ecclesiastical history, and should foim 

Some would answer, If the annates an introduction to that of the B«fonaui- 

were but suflBcient for the pope's main- tion. 
tenance at that time, what must they be 
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resentment, that had made fltraight the path before the 
Saxon reformer. 

I have already taken notice that the Castilian church 

was in the first ages of that monarchy nearly 
cnMcbments independent of Bome. But after many gradual 
SsSST*^ encroachments the code of laws promulgated 

by Alfonso X. had incorporated a great part of 
the decretsds, and thus given the papal jurisprudence an 
authority which it nowhere else possessed in national 
tribunals.^ That richly endowed hierarchy was a tempt- 
ing spoil. The popes filled up its benefices by means 
of expectatives and reserves with their own Italian de- 
pendents. We find the cortes of Palenda in 1388 com- 
plaining that strangers are beneficed in Castile, through 
which &e churches are ill supplied, and native scholars 
caimot be provided, and requesting the king to take such 
measures in relation to this as the kings of France, 
Aragon, and Navarre, who do not permit any but natives 
to hold benefices in their kingdoms. The kmg answered 
to this petition that he would use his endeavours to that 
end."" And this is expressed with greater warmth by a 
cortes of 1473, who declare it to be the custom of all 
Christian nations that foreigners should not be promoted 
to benefices, urging the discouragement of native learn- 
ing, the decay of charity, the bad performance of reli- 
gious rites, and other evils arising from the non-residence 
of beneficed priests, and request the king to notify to 
the court of Eome that no expectative or provision in 
favour of foreigners can be received in future." This 
petition seems to have passed into a law; but I am 
Ignorant of the consequences. Spain certainly took an 
active part in restraining the abuses of pontifical autho- 
rity at the councils of Constance and Basle ; to which I 
might add the name of Trent, if that assembly were not 
beyond my province. 

France, dissatisfied with the abortive termination of 
Checks on ^®^ oxertions during the schism, rejected the 
papal an- coucordat offered by Martin V., which held out 
^IJ^*^ but a promise of imperfect reformation.** She 

suffered in consequence the papal exactions for 

k Marina, Ensayo Historlco-Crltlco, c. ■ Teoria de las Cortes, t li. p. 364 
820. &c. Mariana, Hist Hispan. I. xix. c 1. 

"* Id. Teoria de las Cortes, t ill. p. 126. « Villaret, t xy. p. 126. 
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some years, till the decrees of the cotmcil of Basle 
prompted her to more vigorous efforts for independence, 
and Charles YII. enacted the famous Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges.' This has been deemed a sort of Magna 
Gharta of the Gallican church ; for though the law was 
mpeedily abrogated, its principle has remained fixed as 
the basis of ecclesiastical liberties. By the Pragmatic 
Sanction a general cotmcil was declared superior to the 
pope ; elections of bishops were made free from all con 
trol ; mandats or grants in expectancy, and reservations 
of benefices, were taken away; first fruits were abo- 
lished. This defalcation of wealth, which had now be- 
come dearer than power, coidd not be patiently borne 
at Eome. Pius II., the same ^neas Sylvius who had 
sold himself to oppose the council of Basle, in whose 
service he had been origiQally distinguished, used every 
endeavour to procure the repeal of this ordinance. 
With Charles VII. he had no success ; but Louis XI., 
partly out of blind hatred to his father's memory, partly 
from a delusive expectation that the pope would support 
the Angevin fection in Naples, repealed the Pragmatic 
Sanction.'* This may be added to other proote that 
Louis XI*, even according to the measures of worldly 
wisdom, was not a wise politician. His people judged 
from better feelings ; the parliament of Paris constantly 
^refused to enregister the revocation of that favourite 
law, and it continued in many respects to be acted upon 
until the reign of Francis I.' At the States General of 
Tours, in 1484, the inferior clergy, seconded by tbe two 
other orders, earnestly requested that the Pragmatic 
Sanction might be confirmed; but the prelates were 
timid or corrupt, and the regent Anne was unwilling to 
risk a quarrel with the Holy See.' This unsettled state 
continued, the Pragmatic Sanction neither quite enforced 
nor quite repealed, till Francis I., having accommodated 
the differences of his predecessor with Bome, agreed 
upon a final concordat with Leo X., the treaty that sub- 
sisted for almost j;hree centuries between the papacy and 

P Idem, p. 263 ; Hist, du Droit Public vier, t It. p. 256, 274. 

Ecclft. Fran9ois, t 11. p. 234; Fleiuy, ' Garnier, 1 xvi. p. 432; t. xvii. pii 

Institations au Droit; CreTier, t iv. p. 222 et alibi. Crerier, t. iv. p. 318 et 

200 ; Fasquier, Recberches de la France, alibi. 

l Ui. c. 27. " Gamier, t xix. p. 216 and 321. 

4 Villaret, and Gamier, t. xvL ; Ore- 
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the kingdom of France.' Instead of capitular election 
or papal provision, a new method waa devised for filling 
the vacancies of episcopal sees. The king was to nomi- 
nate a fit person, whom the pope was to collate. The 
one obtained an essential patronage, the other preserved 
his theoretical supremacy. Annates were restored to 
the pope ; a concession of great importance. He gave 
up his indefinite prerogative of reserving benefices, and 
received only a small stipulated patronage. Tliis con- 
vention met with strenuous opposition in France ; the 
parliament of Paris yielded only to force ; the univer- 
sity hardly stopped short of sedition ; the zealous Galli- 
caus have ever since deplored it, as a fatal wound to 
their liberties. There is much exaggeration in this, as 
far as the relation of the Gallican church to Rome is 
concerned ; but the royal nomination to bishoprics im- 
paired of course the independence of the hierarchy. 
Whether this prerogative of the crown were upon the 
whole beneficial to France, is a problem that I cannot 
affect to solve ; in this country there seems little doubt 
that capitular elections, which the statute of Henry VIEE. 
has reduced to a name, would long since have degene- 
rated into the corruption of close boroughs; but the 
circumstances of the Gallican establishment may not 
have been entirely similar, and the question opens a 
variety of considerations that do not belong to my pre-* 
sent subject. 

From the principles established during the schism, 
Liberties of ^^^ ^^ t^® Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, arose 
theG^ucan the far-flamed liberties of the Gallican church, 
which honourably distinguished her fix)m other 
members of the Boman communion. These have been 
referred by French writers to a much earlier era ; but 
except so far as that country participated in the ancient 
ecclesiastical independence of all Europe, before the 
papal encroachments had subverted it, I do not see that 
they can be properly traced above the fifteenth century. 
Nor had they acquired even at the expiration of that age 
the precision and consistency which was given in later 
times by the constant spirit of the parliaments and uni- 



t Gamier, t xxlii. p. 161 ; Hist, du Droit Pablic Ecd^s. Ft. t ii. p. 24r ; Flenryr 
lastitutions an Droit, t i. p. IQfi, 
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versities, as well as by the best ecclesiastical authors, 
with little assistance from the crown, which, except in a 
few periods of disagreement with Eome, has rather been 
disposed to restrain the more zealous Gallicans. These 
liberties, therefore, do not strictly fall within my limits ; 
and it will be sufBlcient to observe that they depended 
upon two maxims : one, that the pope does not possess 
any direct or indirect temporal authority; the other, 
that his spiritual jurisdiction can only be exercised in 
conformity with such parts of the canon law as are re- 
ceived by the kingdom of France. Hence the Gallican 
church rejected a great part of the Sext and Clemen- 
tines, and paid little regard to modem papal bulls, 
which in fact obtained validity only by the king's ap- 
probation." 

The pontifical usurpations which were thus restrained, 
affected, at least in their direct operation, rather Ecciesiaati- 
the church than the state; and temporal go- cai juris- ' 
vemments would only have been half emanci- gJjJJuedT 
pated, if their national hierarchies had preserved 
their enormous jurisdiction.* England, in this also, began 
the work, and had made a considerable progress, while 
the mistaken piety or policy of Louis IX. and his suc- 
cessors had laid France open to vast encroachments. 
The first method adopted in order to check them was 
rude enough; by seizing the bishop's effects when he 
exceeded his jurisdiction.'' This jurisdiction, according 
to the construction of churchmen, became perpetually 

" Fleury, Institutions ati Droit, tli. p. by a pope, a bishop, or a presbyter 

226, tc, and Discours sor les Liberies de Thus archbishop Stratford writes to 

I'Eglise Gallicane. The last editors of Edward III.: Duo sunt, quibus prind- 

fhis dissertation go far beyond lleury, paliter regitur mundus, sacra pontificalia 

and perhaps reach the utmost point in auctoritas, et regalis ordinata potestas: 

limiting the papal authority which a in quibus est pondus tanto gravius et 

sincere member of that communion can sublimius sacerdotum, quanto et de regi- 

attain. See notes, p. 417 and 446. bus iUi in divlno reddituri sunt examine 

'^ It ought always to be remembered rationem ; et Ideo scire debet regia oelsi 

that ecc2e«ieueioa{, and not merely jxipal, tudo ex illorum vos dependere Judicio, 

encroachments are what civil govern- non illos ad vestram dlrigi posse volun- 

ments and the laity in general have had tatem. Wilkins, Concilia, t. ii. p. 663. 

to resist ; a point which some very This amaxing impudence towards such a 

zealous opposers of Borne have been pi ince as Edward did not succeed; but it 

willing to keep out of sight The latter is interesting to follow the track of the 

arose out of the former, and perhapb were star which was now rather receding, 

in some respects less ol|)ectionable. But though still fierce, 
the true enemy is what are called Hi^* ^ De Marca. De Concordantig, 1. iv. tii 

church principles ; be they maintained 18. 

VOL. II. 8 
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larger : even the lefoiming ooimcil of Constanoe give an 
enumeration of ecclesiastical causes far beyond the limits 
acknowledged in England, or perhaps in France." But 
the parliament of Paris, instituted in 1304, gradually 
established a paramount authority over ecclesiastical as 
well as civil tribunals. Their progress was indeed very 
slow. At a famous assembly in 1329, before Philip of 
Yalois, his advocate-general, Peter de Cugnieres, pro- 
nounced a long harangue against the excesses of spiritual 
jurisdiction. This is a curious illustration of that branch 
of legal and ecclesiastical history. It was answered at 
large by some bishops, and the king did not venture to 
take any active measures at that time.* Several regula- 
tions were, however, made in the fourteenth century, 
which took away the ecclesiastical cognizance of adid- 
tery, of the execution of testaments, and other causes 
wluch had been claimed by the clergy .** Their immimity 
in criminal matters was straitened by the introduction 
of privileged cases, to which it did not extend ; such as 
treason, murder, robbery, and other heinous offences.'' 
The parliament began to exercise a judicial control over 
episcopal courts. It was not, however, till the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, according to the best writers, 
that it devised its fsonous form of procedure, the " appeal 
because of abuse." '^ This, in the course of time, and 
through the decline of ecclesiastical power, not only 
proved an effectual barrier against encroachments of 
spiritual jurisdiction, but drew back again to the lay 
court the greater part of those causes which by prescrip- 

* De Marca, De Conoordantift, 1. ir. 138. In the famous case of Balne. a 
c 15 ; Leniant, Cone, de Coustanoe, t ii. biahop and cardinal, whom Lotda XL de- 
p. 331. De Marca, L iv. c. 16, gives ns tected in a treasonable intrigue, it was 
passages from one Durandtis about 1309, contended by the king that he liad a i^t 
complaining that the lay Judges invaded to punish him capitally. Du Clos, Via 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and reckonii^ de Louis XL t L p. 422 ; Gamier, Hist. 
the cases suttJect to the latter, under de France, L zvii. p. 330. Balne was 
which he includes feudal and criminal confined for many years in a small iron 
causes in some circumstances, and also cage, which till lately was shown in tib* 
those in which the temporal Judges are castle of Loches. 

in doubt ; si quid ambiguum inter Judices d Pasquier, L itL c. 33 ; Hist du Droit 

stecuUires oriatur. Eccl^ Frangois, t. il. p. 119 ; Fleuiy, 

* Velly, t vilL p. 234 ; Fleury, Insti- Institutions an Droit Eocl^ Francois, t 
tutions, t. iL p. 12; Hist du Droit Eccl^ it p. 221; De Marca, De ConcordantiA 
Fraop. t ii. p. 86. Sacerdotii et Imperii, L iv. c 19. The 

b Vlllaret t zL p. 182. last author seems to cany it rather 

' Fleury, Institutions au Droit, t it p. higher. 
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tion, and indeed by law, had appertained to a different 
cognizance. Thus testamentary, and even, in a great 
degree, matrimonial causes were decided by the parlia- 
ment ; and in many other matters that body, being the 
judge of its own competence, narrowed, by means of the 
appeal because of abuse, the boundaries of the opposite 
jurisdiction." This remedial process appears to have been 
more extensively applied than our English writ of pro- 
hibition. The latter merely restrains the interference 
of tlie ecclesiastical courts in matters which the law has 
not committed to them. But the parliament of Paris 
considered itseK, I apprehend, as conservator of the 
liberties and discipline of the Gallican church ; and in- 
terposed the appeal because of abuse, whenever the 
spiritual court, even in its proper province, transgressed 
the canonical rules by which it ought to be governed.' 

While the bishops of Eome were losing their general 
influence over Europe, they did not gain more Decline of 
estimation in Italy. It is indeed a problem of papal i^u- 
some difficulty, whether they derived any sub- *°*^ " **^' 
staatial advantage from their temporal principality. For 
the last three centuries it has certainly been conducive 
to the maintenance of their spiritual supremacy, which, 
in the complicated relations of policy, might have been 
endangered by their becoming the subjects of any par- 
ticular sovereign. But I doubt whether their real 
authority over Christendom in the middle ages was not 
better preserved by a state of nominal dependence upon 
the empire, without much effective control on one side, 
or many temptations to worldly ambition on the other. 
That covetousness of temporal sway which, having long 
prompted their measures of usurpation and forgery, 
seemed, from the time of Innocent III. and Nicolas III., 
to reap its gratification, impaired the more essential 
parts of the papal authority. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the popes degraded their character by 
too much anxiety about the politics of Italy. The veil 
woven by religious awe was rent asunder, and the fea- 
tures of ordinary ambition appeared without disguise. 

• Flenry, Institutions, t ii. p. 42, &c. not obeying royal mandates that inhibit 
f De Marca, De Concordantift, L iv. c the excesses of ecclesiastical courts are 
9 ; Fleiuy, t Ii. p. 224. In Spain, even expelled from the kingdom and deprived 
unw, says De Marca, bishops or clerks of the rights of denizeusbip. 

S2 
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For it was no longer that magnificent and original 
system of spiritual power which made Gregory VII., 
even in exile, a rival of the emperor, which held forth 
redress where the law could not protect, and punish* 
ment where it could not chastise, which fell in some- 
times with superstitious feeling, and sometimes with 
political interest. Many might helieve that the pope 
could depose a schismatic prince, who were disgusted at 
his attacking an imoffendii^ neighhour. As the cupidity 
of the clergy in regard to worldly estate had lowered 
their character everywhere, so the similar conduct of 
their head undermined the respect felt for him in Italy. 
The censures of the church, those excommunications 
and interdicts which had made Europe tremhle, hecame 
gradually despicahle as well as odious when they were 
lavished in every squabble for territory which the pope 
was pleased to ms^e his own.' Even the crusades, 
which had already been tried against the lieretics of 
Languedoc, were now preached against all who espoused 
a different party from the Boman see in the quarrels of 
Italy. Such were those directed at Frederic II., at 
Manfred, and at Matteo Visconti, accompanied by the 
usual bribery, indulgences, and remission of sins. The 
}>apal interdicts of the fourteenth century wore a dif- 
ferent complexion from those of former times. Though 
tremendous to the imagination, they had hitherto been 
confined to spiritual effects, or to such as were connected 
with religion, as the prohibition of marriage and sepnl 
ture. But Clement V., on account of an attack made 
by the Venetians upon Ferrara in 1309, proclaimed the 
whole people infamous, and incapable for three genera 
tions of any office, their goods, in every part of the 
world, subject to confiscation, and every Venetian, 
wherever he might be found, liable to be reduced into 
slavery.** A bull in the same terms was published by 
Gregory XI. in 1376 against the Florentines. 
From the termination of the schism, as Ihe popes 

8 In 1290 Pisa was put nnder an inter- yean before the Venetians had been in- 
dict for having conferred the signiory terdicted because they would not allow 
on the count of Montefeltro ; and he was their galleys to be hired by the king of 
ordered, on pain of exoommmiication, to Napless But it would be almost endless 
lay down the government wi thin a month, to quote every instance. 
Muratori ad ann. A curious style for the h Munttort. 
pope to adopt towards a free dty I Six 
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foimd their ambition thwarted beyond the Alps, it was 
diverted more and more towards schemes of temporal 
sovereignty. In these we do not perceive that con- 
sistent poHcy which remarkably actuated their conduct 
as supreme heads of the church. Men generally advanced 
in years, and bom of noble Italian families, made the 
papacy subservient to the elevation of their kindred, or 
to the interests of a local faction. For such ends they 
mingled in the dark conspiracies of that bad age, distin- 
guished only by the more scandalous turpitude of their 
vices from the petty tyrants and intriguers with whom 
they were engaged. In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when all favourable prejudices were worn away, 
those who occupied the most conspicuous station in 
Europe disgraced their name by more notorious profli- 
gacy than could be paralleled in the darkest age that 
had preceded; and at the moment beyond which this 
work is not carried, the invasion of Italy by Charles 
Vin., I must leave the pontifical throne in the posses- 
sion of Alexander VI. 

It has been my object in the present chapter to bring 
within the compass of a few hours' perusal the substance 
of a great and interesting branch of history; not cer- 
tainly with such extensive reach of learning as the sub- 
ject might require, but from sources of imquestioned 
credibility. Unconscious of any partialities that could 
give an oblique bias to my mind, I have not been very 
solicitous to avoid offence where offence is so easily 
taken. Yet there is one misinterpretation of my meaning 
which I would gladly obviate. I have not designed, in 
exhibiting without disguise the usurpations of Rome 
during the middle ages, to furnish materials for unjust 
prejudice or unfounded distrust. It is an advantageous 
circumstance for the philosophical inquirer into the 
history of ecclesiastical dominion, that, as it spreads 
itself over the vast extent of fifteen centuries, the de- 
pendence of events upon general causes, rather than on 
transitory combinations or the character of individuals, 
is made more evident, and the future more probably 
foretold from a consideration of the past, than we are 
apt to 'find in political history. Five centuries have 
now elapsed, during every one of which the authority 
of the Eoman see has successively declined. Slowly 
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and silently receding from their claims to temporal 
power, the pontiffe hardly protect their dilapidated 
citadel fix)m the revolntionary concnssions of modem 
times, the rapacity of governments, and the growing 
averseness to ecclesiastical influence. But if, thus 
bearded by unmannerly and threatening innovation, 
they should occasionally forget that cautions policy 
which necessity has prescribed, if they should attempt 
(an unavailing expedient !) to revive institutions which 
can be no longer operative, or principles that have died 
away, their defensive efforts will not be unnatural, nor 
ought to excite either indignation or alarm. A ccdm, 
comprehensive study of ecclesiastical history, not in 
such scraps and fra^enis as the ordinary partisans of 
our ephemeral literature obtrude upon us, is perhaps 
the best antidote to extravagant apprehensions. Those 
who know what Home has once been are best able to 
appreciate what she is ; those who have seen the thun- 
derbolt in the hands of the Gregories and the Innocents 
will hardly be intimidated at the sallies of decrepitude, 
the impotent dart of Priam amidst the crackling ruins 
ofTroy.* 

i It if again to be remembered that this pangraph was wrlUeB in IBlg. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 



Note I. Page 146.^ 

This grant is recorded in two charters differing mate* 
rially from each other ; the first transcribed in Ingulfus's 
History of Croyland, and dated at Winchester on the 
Nones of November, 855 ; the- second extant in two 
chartularies, and bearing date at Wilton, April 22, 854. 
Tliis is marked by Mr. Kemble as spurious (Codex 
Ang.-Sax. Diplom. ii. 52) ; and the authority of Ingulfus 
ia not sufficient to support the first. The fact, however, 
that Ethelwolf made some great and general donation to 
the church rests on the authority of Asser, whom later 
writers have principally copied. His words are, — 
" Eodem quoque anno [855] Adelwolfus venerabilis, rex 
Occidentalixmi Saxonimi, decimam totius regni sui par- 
tem ab omni regali servitio et tribute liberavit, et in 
sempitemo grafio in cruce Christi, pro redemptione 
animaB suaa et antecessorum suorum, Uni et Trino Deo 
immolavit." (Gale, XV Script, iii. 156.) 

It is really difficidt to infer anything from such a 
passage ; but whatever the writer may have meant, or 
whatever truth there may be in his story, it seems 
impossible to strain his words into a grant of tithes. 
The charter in Ingulfus rather leads to suppose, but 
that in the Codex Diplomaticus decisively proves, that 
the grant conveyed a tenth part of the land, and not of 
its produce. Sir F. Palgrave, by quoting only the latter 
cliarter, renders Selden's hypothesis, that the general 
right to tithes dates from this concession of Ethelwolf, 
even more imtenable than it is. Certainly the charter 
copied by Ingulfris, which Sir F. Palgrave passes in 
silence, does grant ** decimam partem bonorum ;'' that 
is, I presume, of chattels, which, as far as it goes, im- 
plies a tithe ; while the words applicable to land are so 
obscure and apparently corrupt, that Selden might be 
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warranted in giving them the like constraction. Both 
charters probably are spurious ; but there may have 
been an extensive grant to the church, not only of im- 
munity from the trinoda necessitas^ which they express, 
but of actual possessions. Since, however, it must have 
been impracticable to endow the church with a tenth 
part of appropriated lands, it might possibly be conjec- 
tured that she took a tenth part of the produce, either 
as a composition, or until means should be found of 
putting her in possession of the soil. And although, 
according to the notions of those times, the actual pro- 
perty might be more desirable, it is plain to us that a 
tithe of the produce was of much greater value than the 
same proportion of the land itself. 



NoteH. Page 158. 

Two living writers of the Boman Catholic communion, 
Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, and Dr. Lin- 
gard, in his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
contend that Elgiva, whom some protestant historians 
are willing to represent as the queen of Edwy, was but 
his mistress ; and deem inclined to justify the conduct 
of Odo and Dunstan towards this unfortunate couple. 
They are imquestionably so far right, that few, if any, 
of those writers who have been quoted as authorities in 
respect of this story speak of the lady as a queen or 
lawfal wife. I must therefore strongly reprobate the 
conduct of Dr. Henry, who, calling Elgiva queen, and 
asserting that she wba married, refers, at the bottom of 
his page, to William of Malmsbury and other chroni- 
clers, who give a totally opposite account; especially 
as he does not intimate, by a single expression, that the 
nature of her connexion with the king was equivocal. 
Such a practice, when it proceeds, as I fear it did in 
this instance, not from oversight, but from prejudice, is 
a glaring violation of historical integrity, and tends to 
render the use of references, that great improvement of 
modem history, a sort of fraud upon the reader. The 
subject, since the first publication of these volumes, has 
been discussed by Dr. Lingard in his histories both of 
Ebigland and of the Anglo-Saxon Church, by the Edin- 
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burgh reviewer of that history, vol. xlii. (Mr. Allen), 
and by other late writers. Mr. Allen has also given a 
short dissertation on the subject, in the second edition 
of his Inquiry into the Eoyal Prerogative, posthumously 
published. It must ever be impossible, unless unknown 
documents are brought to light, to clear up all the facts 
of this litigated story. But though some protestant 
writers, as I have said, in maintaining the matrimonial 
connexion of Edwy and Elgiva, quote authorities who 
give a different colour to it, there is a presumption of 
tiie marriage from a passage of the Saxon Chronicle, 
A.D. 958 (wanting in Gibson's edition, but discovered 
by Mr. Turner, and now restored to its place by Mr. 
Petrie), which distinctly says that archbishop Odo 
separated Edwy the king and Elgiva because they 
were too nearly related. It is therefore highly pro^ 
bable that she was queen, though Dr. Lingard seems to ' 
hesitate. This passage waa written as early as any 
other which we have on the subject, and in a more 
placid and tmthful tone. 

The royalty, however, of Elgiva will be out of all 
possible doubt, if we can depend 6n a document, being 
a reference to a charter, in the Cotton library (Claudius, 
B. vi.), wherein she appears as a witness. Turner says 
of this, — " Had the charter even been forged, the monks 
wotQd have taken care that the names appended were 
correct." This Dr. Lingard inexcusably calls " confess- 
ing that the instrument is of very doubtful authenticity." 

The Edinburgh reviewer, who had seen the manu- 
script, believes it genuine, and gives an account of it. 
Mr. Kemble has printed it without mark of spurious- 
ness. (Cod. Diplom. vol. v. p. 378.) In this document 
we have the names of uElf^fu, the king's wife, and of 
-SJthelgifa, the king's wife's mother. The signatures 
are merely recited, so that the document itseK cannot 
be properly styled a charter ; but we are only concerned 
witii the testimony it bears to the existence of the queen 
Elgiva and her mother. 

If this charter, thus recited, is established, we advance 
a step, 80 as to prove the existence of a mother and 
daughter, bearing nearly the same names, and such 
names as apparently imply royal blood, the latter being 
inarried to Ed^vy. This would tend to corroborate th^ 
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coronatioii story, divesting it of the gross exaggerations 
of the monkish biographers and their followers. It 
might be supposed that ihe yonng king, little more than 
a boy, retired from the druiien revelry of his conrtiers 
to converse, and perhaps romp, with his consin and her 
mother ; that Dunstan andacionsly broke in upon him, 
and forced him back to the banquet; that both he and 
the ladies resented this insolence as it deserved, and 
drove the monk into exile ; and that the marriage took 
place. 

It is more difficult to deal with the story originally 
related by the biographer of Odo, that after his marriage 
Edwy carried off a woman with whom he lived, and 
whom Odo seized and sent out of the kingdom. This 
lady is called by Eadmer una de praescriptis mulieribus ; 
whence Dr. Lingard assumes her to have been Ethel- 
giva, the queen's mother. This was in his History of 
England (i. 617) ; but in the second edition of the Anti- 
quities of the Anglo-Saxon Church he is far less con- 
fident than either in the first edition of that work or in 
his History. In fact, he plainly confesses that nothing 
can be clearly made out beyond the circumstances of 
the coronation. 

Although the writers before the conquest do not bear 
witness to the cruelties exercised on some woman con- 
nected with the king, either as queen or mistress, at 
Gloucester, yet Hie subsequent authorities of Eadmer, 
Osbem, and Malmsbury may lead us to believe that 
there was truth in the main facts, though we cannot be 
certain that the person so treated was the queen Elgiva. 
If indeed their accounts are accurate, it seems at first 
that they do not agree with their predecessors ; for they 
represent the lady as being in the king's company up to 
his flight from the insurgents : — '' Begem cum adultera 
fdgitantem persequi non desistunt." But though we 
read in the Saxon Chronicle that Odo divorced Edwy 
and Elgiva, we are not sure that they submitted to the 
sentence. It is therefore possible that she was with 
hm in this disastrous flight, and, having fedlen into the 
hands of the pursuers, was put to death at Gloucester. 
True it is that her proximity of blood to the king would 
not warrant Osbem to call her adultera ; but bad names 
cost nothing. Malmsbury's words look more like it, if 
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we miglit supply something, ** proximo cognatam inva- 
dens uxorem [cujusdam ?] ejus forma deperibat ;" but as 
they stand in his text, they defy my scanty knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. On the whole, however, no reli- 
ance is to be placed on very passionate and late authori- 
ties. What is manifest alone is, that a young king was 
persecuted and dethroned by the insolence of monkeiy 
exciting a superstitious people against him. 



Note in. Page 159. 

I am induced, by further study, to modify what is said 
in the text with respect to the well-known passages in 
Ireneeus and Cyprian. The former assigns, indeed, a 
considerable weight to the Church of Home, simply as 
testimony to apostolical teaching ; but this is plainly not 
limited to the bishop of that city, nor is he personally 
mentioned. It is therefore an argument, and no slight 
one, against the pretended supremacy rather than the 
contrary. 

The authority of Cyprian is not, perhaps, much more 
to the purpose. For tiie only words in his treatise De 
Unitate Ecclesiss which assert any authority in the 
chair of St. Peter, or indeed connect Eome with Peter at 
all, are interpolations, not found in the best manuscripts 
or in the oldest e(Htions. They are printed within 
brackets in the best modem ones. (See James on Cor- 
ruptions of Scripture in the Church of Eome, 1612.) 
True it is, however, that, in his Epistle to Cornelius 
bishop of Eome, Cyprian speaks of " Petri cathedram, 
atque ecclesiam principalem undo unitas sacerdotalis 
exorta est." (Epist. lix. in edit. Lip. 1838 ; Iv. in Baluze 
and others^ Aiid in another he exhorts Stephen, suc- 
cessor of Cornelius, to write a letter to the bishops of 
Gaul, that they should depose Marcian of Aries for 
adhering to the Novatian heresy. (Epist. Ixviii. or 
Ixvii.) This is said to be found in very few manuscripts. 
Tet it seems too long, and not sufficiently to the pur- 
pose, for a popish forgery. All bishops of the catholic 
church assumed a right of interference with each other 
by admonition ; and it is not entirely clear from the lan- 
guage that Cyprian meant anything more authoritative ; 
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thotigh I incline, on the whole, to believe that, when on 
good terms with the see of Borne, he recognised in her 
a kind of primacy derived from that of St. Peter. 

The case, nevertheless, became very different when 
she was no longer of his inind. In a nice question which 
arose, during the pontificate of this veiy Stephen, as to 
the re-baptism of those to whom the rite had been admi- 
nistered by heretics, the bishop of Home took the nega- 
tive side ; while Cyprian, with the utmost vehemence, 
maintained the contrary. Then we find no more honeyed 
phrases about the principal church and the succession to 
Peter, but a very different style ; — ** Cur in tantum Ste- 
phani, fratris nostri, obstinatio dura prorupit?" (Epist. 
Ixxiv.) And a correspondent of Cyprian, doubtless a 
bishop, Firmilianus by name, uses more violent lan- 
guage; — "Audacia et insolentia ejus — aperta et mani- 
festa Stephani stultitia — de episcopates sui loco gloriatur, 
et se successionem Petri tenere contendit." (Epist. Ixxv.) 
Cyprian proceeded to summon a council of ihe African 
bishops, who met, seventy-eight in number, at Carthage, 
They all agreed to condemn heretical baptism as abso- 
lutely invalid. Cyprian addressed them, requesting that 
they would use ftdl liberty, not without a manifest 
reflection on the pretensions of Eome : — ** Neque enim 
quisquam nostrum episcopum se esse episooporum con- 
stituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obsequendi necessi- 
tatem ooUegas suos adigit, quando habeat omnis epis- 
copus pro Hcentia libertatis et potestatis suaa arbitriimi 
proprium, tamque judicari ab €dio non possit, quam nee 
ipse potest alteram judicare." We have here an allusion 
to what TertuUian had called Twrrenda vox^ " episcopus 
episcoporum ;" manifestly intimating that the see of 
Eome had begun to assert a superiority and right of 
control, by the beginning of the third century, but at 
the same time that it was not generally endured. Pro- 
bably the notion of their superior authority, as witnessea 
of the faith, grew up in the Church of Eome very early ; 
and when Victor, towards the end of the second century, 
excommimicated the churches of Asia for a difference as 
to the time of keeping Easter, we see the germination of 
that usurpation, that tyranny, that uncharitableness, 
which reached its culminating point in the centre of the 
mediaeval period. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE OOKSTmrriONAL mSTOBT OF ENGLAND. 

PART I. 

The Anglo-Saxon Goustitotian — Sketdi of Anglo-Saxon Historj — SooeeMioii to 
the Grown — Orden of Men — Thames and Georls — Witenagemot — Judicial 
System — Division into Hundreds — County Court — Trial by Juiy — its An- 
tiquity investigated — Law ef Frank-Pledge — Its several Stages — Question of 
Feudal Tenures before the Conquest. 

No unbiassed observer, who derives pleasure from the 
welfare of his species, can fail to consider the long and 
unintemiptedly increasing prosperity of England as the 
most beautiful phsBuomenon in the history of mankind. 
Climates more propitious may impart more largely the 
mere enjoyments of existence; but in no other region 
have the benefits that political institutions can confer 
been diffused over so extended a population ; nor have 
any people so well reconciled the discordant elements of 
wealth, order, and liberty. These advantages are surely 
not owing to the soil of this island, nor to the latitude 
in which it is placed ; but to the spirit of its laws, from 
which, throtigh various means, the characteristic inde- 
pendence and industriousness of our nation have been 
derived. The constitution, therefore, of England must 
be to inquisitive men of all coimtries, far more to our- 
selves, an object of superior interest; distinguished 
especially, aa it is, from all free governments of powerful 
nations which history has recorded, by its manifesting, 
after the lapse of several centuries, not merely no symp- 
tom of irretrievable decay, but a more expansive energy. 
Comparing long periods of time, it may be justly asserted 
that the administration of government has progressively 
become more equitable, and the privileges of the subject 
more secure ; and, though it would be both presump- 
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tuoTis and imwise to express an unlimited confidence as 
to the durability of liberties which owe their greatest 
security to the constant suspicion of the people, yet, if 
we calmly reflect on the present aspect of this country, 
it will probably appear that whatever perils may 
threaten our constitution are rather from circumstances 
altogether unconnected with it than from any intrinsic 
defects of its own. It will be the object of the ensuing 
chapter to trace the gradual formation of this system of 
government. Such an investigation, impartially con- 
ducted, will detect errors diametrically opposite ; those 
intended to impose on the populace, which, on account 
of their palpable absurdity and the ill faith with which 
they are usually proposed, I have seldom thought it 
worth while directly to repel ; and those which better 
informed persons are apt to entertain, caught from tran- 
sient reading and the misrepresentations of late histo- 
rians, but easily refuted by the genuine testimony of 
ancient times. 

The seven very unequal kingdoms of the Saxon Hep- 
Sketch of tarchy , formed successively out of the countries 
Angio^xon wrested from the Britons, were originally in- 

*^^' dependent of each other.. Several times, how- 
ever, a powerful sovereign acquired a preponderating 
influence over his neighbours, marked perhaps by the 
payment of tribute. Seven are enumerated by Bede as 
having thus reigned over the whole of Britain ; an ex- 
pression which must be very loosely interpreted.* Three 
kingdoms became at length predominant—those of Wes- 
sex, Mercia, and Northumberland. The first rendered 
tiibutary the small estates of the South-East, and the 
second that of the Eastern Angles. But Egbert king of 
Wessex not only incorporated with his own monarchy 
the dependent kingdoms of Kent and Essex, but obtained 
an acknowledgment of his superiority from Mercia and 
Northumberland ; the latter of which, though the most 
extensive of any Anglo-Saxon state, was too much weak- 
ened by its internal divisions to offer any resistance.** 
Still however the kingdoms of Mercia, East Anglia, and 
Northumberland remained under their ancient line of 
sovereigns; nor did either Egbert or his five imme- 

■ [Non LI b Chronioon Saxonicmn, p. 70 
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diate successors assume the tide of any other crown 
than Wessex." 

The destruction of those minor states was reserved 
for a different enemy. About the end of the eighth 
century the northern pirates began to ravage the coast 
of England. Scandinavia exhibited in that age a very 
singular condition of society. Her population, continually 
redundant in those barren regions which gave it birth, 
was cast out in search of plunder upon the ocean. Those 
who loved riot rather than famine embarked in large ar- 
maments under chiefs of legitimate authority as well as 
approved valour. Such were the Sea-kings, renowned 
in the stories of the North : the yoimger branches, com- 
monly, of royal families, who inherited, as it were, the 
sea for their patrimony. Without any territory but on 
the bosom of the waves, without any dwelling but their 
ships, these princely pirates were obeyed by numerous 
subjects, and intimidated mighty nations.* Their inva- 
sions of England beo^ime continually more formidable : 
and, as their confidence increased, they began first to 
winter, and ultimately to form permanent settlements in 
the country. By their command of the sea, it was easy 
for them to harass every part of an island presenting 
such an extent of coast as Britain ; the Saxons, after a 
brave resistance, gradually gave way, and were on the 
brink of the same servitude or extermination which 
their own arms had already brought upon the ancient 



From this imminent peril, after the three dependent 
kingdoms, Mercia, Northumberland, and East Anglia, 
had been overwhelmed, it was the gloiy of Alfred to 
rescue the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Nothing less than 
the appearance of a hero so undesponding, so enterpris- 
ing, and so just, could have prevented the entire conquest 
of England. Yet he never subdued the Danes, nor be- 
came master of the whole kingdom. The Thames, the 
Lea, the Ouse, and the Eoman road called Watling- 

* Alfred denominates himself in his d For thete Yikii^^, or Sea-kingB, a 

will Occidentalium Saxomm rex; and new and interesting sul^ect, I would 

Aaseriusnevergives him any other name, refer to Mr. Turner's History of the 

But his son Edward the Elder takes the Anglo-Saxons, in which valuable work 

title of Rex Anglorum on his coins. Vid. almost every particular that can iUnsirate 

Nnmismata Anglo-Saxon, in Hickes's omr early annals will be found. 
Thesrams, voL iL 
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street, determined the limits of Alfred's dominion." To 
the north-east of this boundary were spread the invaders, 
still denominated the armies of East Anglia and North- 
umberland;' a name terribly expressive of foreign con- 
querors, who retained their warlike confederacy, without 
melting into the mass of their subject population. Three 
able and active sovereigns, Edward, Athelstan, and 
Edmund, the successors of iJfred, pursued the course of 
victory, and not only rendered the English monarchy 
co-extensive with the present limits of England, but 
asserted at least a supremacy over the bordering nations.* 
Yet even Edgar, the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, did not venture to interfere with the legal cus- 
toms of his Danish subjects.** 

Under this prince, whose rare fortune as well as judi- 
cious conduct procured him the surname of Peaceable, 
the kingdom appears to have reached its zenith of pros- 
perity. But his premature death changed the scene. 
The minority and feeble character of Ethelred II. pro- 
voked fresh incursions of our enemies beyond the Ger- 
man Sea. A long series of disasters, and the inexplicable 
treason of those to whom the public safety was intrusted, 
overthrew the Saxon line, and established Canute of Den- 
mark upon the throne. 

The character of the Scandinavian nations was in some 
measure changed from what it had been during their first 
invasions. They had embraced the Christian faith ; they 
were consolidated into great kingdoms; they had lost 
some of that predatory and ferocious spirit which a reli- 
gion invented, as it seemed, for pirates had stimulated. 
Those too who had long been settled in England became 
gradually more assimilated to the natives, whose laws 
and language were not radically different from their own. 
Hence Sie accession of a Danish line of kings produced 
neither any evil nor any sensible change of polity. But 
the English still outnumbered their conquerors, and 
eagerly returned, when an opportunity arrived, to the 

• Willdna, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 47 ; the laws of Cannte. Chronic Saxon. 

Chron. Saxon, p. 99. It seems now to be ascertained, by the 

t Chronicon Saxon, passim. comparison of dialects, that the inha- 

8 [NoTB II.] bltants ftom the Humber, or at least tbc 

h Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 83. Tyne, to the Rrth of Forth, were chiehy 

In 1064, after a revolt of the Northnm- Danes. 

viam, Edwanl the Confessor renewed 
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ancient stock. Edward the Confessor, notwithstanding 
his Norman fayonrites, was endeared by the mildness of 
his character to the English nation, and subsequent 
miseries gave a kind of posthumous credit to a reign not 
eminent either for good fortune or wise government. 

In a stage of civilisation so little advanced as that of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and under circumstances of guccesrion to 
such incessant peril, the fortunes of a nation ***« crown, 
chiefly depend upon the wisdom and valour of its 
sovereigns. No free people, therefore, would intrust 
their safety to blind chance, and permit an uniform ob- 
servance of hereditary succession to prevail against 
strong public expediency. Accordingly, the Saxons, 
like most other European nations, while they limited 
the inheritance of the crown exclusively to one royal 
family, were not very scrupulous about its devolution 
upon tiie nearest heir. It is an unwarranted assertion of 
Carte, that the rule of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was 
** lineal agnatic succession, the blood of the second son 
having no right until the extinction of that of the 
eldest."' Unquestionably the eldest son of the last king, 
being of full age, and not manifestly incompetent, was 
his natural and probable successor; nor is it perhaps 
certain that he always waited for an election to take 
upon himself the rights of sovereignty, although the 
ceremony of coronation, according to the ancient form, 
appears to imply its necessity. But the public security 
in those times was thought incompatible with a minor 
king ; and the artificial substitution of a regency, which 
stricter notions of hereditary right have introduced, had 
never occurred to so rude a people. Thus, not to men- 
tion those instances which the obscure times of the Hep- 
tarchy exhibit, Ethelred I., as some say, but certainly 
Alfred, excluded the progeny of their elder brother from 
the throne.^ Alfred, in his testament, dilates upon his 
own title, which he builds upon a triple foundation, the 
will of his father, the compact of his brother Ethelred, 
and the consent of the West-Saxon nobility." A similar 

i Vol. i. p. 366. BUutotone has la- an insurrection against Edward the 

homed to prove the same proposition ; Elder, was son of Ethelbert The Saxon 

bnt his knowledge of English historywas Chronicle only calls him the king's 

rather snperfldaL cousin ; which he would be as the son ot 

1( Chronioon Saxon, p. 99. Hume says Ethelred. 

that Ethelwold» who attempted to raise " Spelman, Vita Alflrcdi. AppcadU. 

vol.. II. T 
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objection to the government of an infimt seems to have 
rendered Athelstan, notwithstanding his reputed illegi- 
timacy, the public choice upon the death of Edward me 
Elder. Thus too the sons of Edmund I. were pc^rtponed 
to their undo Edred, and, again, preferred to his issue. 
And happy might it have been for England if this exclu- 
sion of in£wts had always obtained. But upon the 
death of ^dgar the royal family wanted some prince of 
mature years to prevent the crown from resting upon 
the head of a child;' and hence the minorities of Ed- 
ward 11. and Ethelred 11. led to misfortunes which over- 
whelmed for a time both the house of Cerdic and the 
Exiglish nation. 

The Anglo-Saxon monarchy, during its earlier period, 
Influence of ^^^^^ ^ h&ve Suffered but little from that in- 
provincki, Subordination among the superior nobility 
goveraon. ^y^j^ ended in dismembering the empire of 
Charlemagne. Such kings as Alfred and Athelstan 
were not likely to permit it. And the English coun- 
ties, each under its own alderman, were not of a size to 
encourage the usurpations of iheir governors. But when 
the whole kingdom was subdued, there arose, unfor- 
tunately, a fiushion of intrusting great provinces to the 
administration of a single earl. Notwithstanding their 
union, Mercia, Northumberland, and East Anglia were 
regarded in some degree as distinct parts of the monar- 
chy. A difference of laws, though probably but slight, 
kept up this separation. Alfred governed Mercia by the 
hands of a nobleman who had married his daughter 
Ethelfleda ; and that lady after her husband's death held 
the reins with a masculine eneigy till her own, when 
her brother Edward took the province into his imme- 
diate command.*" But from the era of Edward U.'s suo- 
oessiou the provincial governors began to overpower 
the ro^'al authority, as they had done upon the conti- 
nent England under this prince was not &r removed 
from the condition of France under Charles the Bald. 
In the time of Edward the Confessor the whole king- 
dom seems to have been divided among five earls,' three 

■ Acooiding to fhe hiitorfan of Ram* right during infancj. 3 Gale, IV. 

•ej, « aort of interregniim took place on Script p. 41S. 

Ifdsar's death ; his son's birth not being ' Chronicon Sazcm. 

tlwught soffldent to give him a dear P The woM earl (eori) meant origbi- 
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of whom were (Godwin and his bozus Harold and Tostig. 
It cannot be wondered at that the royal line was soon 
supplanted by the most powerful and popular of these 
leaders, a prince well worthy to have founded a new 
dynasty, if his eminent qualitieB had not yielded to 
those of a still more illustrious enemy. 

There were but two denominations of persons above 
the class of servitude, Thanes and Georls ; the Digtributiou 
owners and the cultivators of land, or rather into thanet 
perhaps, as a more accurate distinction, the •^**<''^^"- 
gentry and the inferior people. Among all the northern 
nations, as is well known, the weregild, or compensa* 
tion for murder, was the standard measure of the grada- 
tions of society. In tbe Anglo-&ixon laws we find two 
ranks of freeholders ; the first, called King's Thanes, 
whose lives were valued at 1200 shillings ; the second, 
of inferior degree, whose composition was half that 
sum.*' That of a ceorl was 200 shillings. The nature 
of this distinction between royal and lesser thanes is 
very obscure ; and I shall have something more to say 
of it presently. However the thanes in general, or 
Anglo-Saxon gentry, must have been very numerous. 
A Iaw of Ethelred directs the sheriff to take twelve of 
the chief thanes in every hundred, as his assessors on 
the bench of justice/ And from Domesday Book we 
may collect, that they had formed a pretty large class, 
at least in some counties, imder Edward the Confessor.* 

The composition for the life of a ceorl was, as has 
been said, 200 shillii^. K this proportion to condition of 
the value of a thane points out the subordina- **»® ^*®'"^ 
tion of ranks, it certainly does not exhibit the lower 
freemen in a state of complete abasement. The ceorl 
was not bound, at least imiversally, to the land which 

•II7 « man of noUe Urtli, as opposed to piled by different sets of oommisBlon«n, 

tbe ceori. It was not a title of oiBoe till tbeir langoage bas Mmetlmes varied in 

the eleventli oentory, when it was used describing the same class of persons. 

as synonymous to alderman, for a go- The liberi hominet, of whom we find 

▼emor of a ooonty or provinoeu After oontinnal mention in some counties, 

the conquest it superseded altogether were perhaps not different finom the 

tbe more ancient title. Selden's Titles Chajnt', who occur in other places. But 

of Honour, toL UL p. 638 (edit WiUdns), this sulject is Tery obscure ; and a clear 

and Anglo-Saxon writings ixuttm. apptebension of the classes of society 

4 WilUns, p. 40. 48, 64, 1% 101. mentioned In Domesday seems at pra< 

' Id. p. IIT. tent unattainable. 

* Domesday Book havfaig been com- 

t2 
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he cultiYated ;* lie was occasionally called upon to bear 
arms for the public safety;" he was protected against 
personal injuries, or trespasses on his land ;* he was 
capable of property, and of the privileges which it con- 
ferred. If he came to possess five hydes of land (or 
about 600 acres), with a church and mansion of his own, 
he was entitled to the name and rights of a thane.' And 
if by owning five hydes of land he became a thane, it is 
plain that he might possess a less quantity without 
reaching that rank. There were, therefore, ceorls with 
land of their own, and ceorls without land of their own; 
ceorls who might commend themselves to what lord 
they pleased, and ceorls who could not quit the land on 
which they lived, owing various services to the lord of 
the manor, but always £reemen, and capable of becoming 
gentlemen." 

Some might be inclined to suspect that the ceorls 
were sliding more and more towards a state of servitude 
before the conquest.' The natural tendency of such 
times of rapine, with the analogy of a similar change in 
France, leads to this conjecture. But there seems to be 
no proof of it ; and the passages which recognise the 
capacity of a ceorl to become a thane are found in the 
later period of Anglo-Saxon law. Nor can it be shown, 
as I apprehend, by any authority earlier than than of 
Glan^, whose treatise was written about 1180, that the 
peasantry of England were reduced to that extreme de- 
basement which our law-books call villenage ; a condi- 
tion which left them no civil rights with respect to their 
lord. For, by the laws of William the Conqueror, there 

t Leges Alfredl, c 33, in Wil]dn& counties in fhe second Tolnme of Domes- 

TUs text is not unequivocal ; and I con- day, except that it ocean twice in the 

fess that a law of Ina (c. 39) has rather Inqoisitio Eliensis for Cambridgeshire. 

a contrary appearance. But the condi- But, if this particalar word does not 

tion of all ceorls need not be supposed to occur, we have the weoBO, in " ire com 

have been the same ; and in the latter terra ubi voluerit," or '* quarere domi- 

period this can be shown to have been nmn ubi voluerit," which meet our eyes 

subject to much diversity. perpetually in the first volume of 

" Leges Inn, c. 51, ibid. Domesday. The diflferenoe of phrases 

" Leges Alfiredi, c. 31. 36. in this record must, in great measure, 

r Leges Athelstani, ibid. p. Yo, Yl. be attributed to that of the persons em- 

* It is said in the Introduction to the ployed. 

Supplementary Records of Domesday, *■ If the laws that bear the name of 

which I quote f^om Cooper's Account of William are, as is generally supposed. 

Public Records (i. 223), that the word those of his predecessor Edward, tbej 

€onunendatio is confined to the three were already annexed to the soiL p. 326. 
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was still a composition fixed for the murder of a villein 
or ceorl, the strongest proof of his being, as it i^as 
called, law-worthy, and possessing a rank, however sub- 
ordinate, in political society. And this composition was 
due to his kmdred, not to the lord.^ Indeed, it seems 
positively declared in another passage that the culti- 
vators, though bound to remain upon the land, were only 
subject to certain services." Again, the treatise denomi- 
nated the Laws of Henry I., which, though not deserv- 
ing that appellation, must be considered as a contempo- 
rary document, expressly mentions the twyhinder or 
villein as a freeman.'* Nobody can doubt that the vUlam 
and hordarU of Domesday Book, who are always distin- 
guished from the serfs of the demesne, were the ceorls 
of Anglo-Saxon law. And I presume that the socmen, 
who so frequently occur in that record, though far more 
in some counties than in others, were ceorls more for- 
tunate than the rest, who by purchase had acquired 
freeholds, or by prescription and the indulgence of their 
lords had obtained such a property in tlie outlands 
allotted to them that they could not be removed, and 
in many instances might dispose of them at pleasure. 
They are the root of a noble plant, the free socage 
tenants, or English yeomanry, whose independence has 
stamped with peculiar features both our constitution and 
our national character.' 

Beneath the ceorls in political estimation were the 
conquered natives of Britam. In a war so long British 
and so obstinately maintained as that of the • ^^"^ 
Britons against their invaders, it is natural to conclude 
that in a great part of the country the original inhabit- 
ants were almost extirpated, and that the remainder 
were reduced into servitude. This, till lately, has been 
the concurrent opinion of our antiquaries; and, with 
some qualification, I do not see why it should njot still 
be received.' In every kingdom of the continent which 
was formed by the northern nations out of the Boman 
empire, the Latin language preserved its superiority, 
and has much more been corrupted throu^ ignorance 
and want of a standard, than intermingled with their 

b WllWtM, p. 221. Wllkins. 

« WllkiM, p. 226. • [Note IU.] 

d Leges Henr. I. c. 70 and 76, in f fNoxBlV.] 
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original idiom. But oxtr own language is, and has been 
from the earliest times after the Saxon oonquest, essen- 
tially Teutonio, and of the most obvious affinity to those 
dialects which are spoken in Denmark and Lower 
Saxony. With such as are extravagant enough to con- 
trovert so evident a truth it is idle to contend; and 
those who believe great part of our language to be bor- 
rowed from the Welsh may doubtless infer that great 
part of our population is derived from the same source.* 
If we look through the subsisting Anglo-Saxon records, 
there is not very frequent mention of British subjects. 
But some undoubtedly there were in a state of freedom, 
and possessed of landed estate. A Welshman (that is, a 
Briton) who held five hydes was raised, like a ceorl, to 
the dignity of thane.** In the composition, however, for 
their lives, and consequently in their rank in society, 
g, they were inferior to the meanest Saxon free- 

men. The slaves, who were frequently the 
objects of legislation, rather for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their punishments than of securing their rights, 
may 1^ presumed, at least in early times, to have been 
part of the conquered Britons. For though his own 

s It is but Jiut to mention a pftrtlal iniy, the oonqnerlnf race are apt to 

exception, according to a oonsidenble adopt these names ftxnn the conquered ; 

antbority* to what has been said in the and thus, after the lapse of twelve cen- 

text as to the absence of British roots in tnries and innuueraUe civil conyulsfonsi 

the English hingnage ; thongh it can bat the principal words of the class described 

slightly affect the general proposition, yet prevail in the langnage of oar 

Mr. Kemble remarks the number of people, and partially In oar Uteratnre. 

minute distinctions, in dtBcriliog the Many, then, of the words which we seek 

local features of a oountiy, whidi abound in vain in the Anglo-Saxon dictiooaries. 

in the Anglo-Saxon charters, and the diffl- are, in fsct, to be soui^t in those of the 

calties which occur in thehr expianatian. Qymri. fix>m whose practice thej were 

One of these relates to the language it* adc^ted hy the victorious Saxons, in all 

self. " It cannot be doubtfol that local parts of the country ; and they are not 

names, and those devoted to distingnish Anglo-Saxon, but Welsh (i.e, foreign, 

the natural features of a cofontry, possess Wylise), veiy freqaently immodifled 

an inherent vitality, which even the niv either in meaning or pronunciatloiL*' 

gency ot oonquest is ftequently unable Pre&oe to Codex Diplom. vdL iiL p. 16. 

to destroy. A raoe is rarely so entirely Though this bears intrinsic maiks of 

removed as not to fimn an integral, al- probability, it is yet remariaible that, in 

though subordinate, part of the new state a long list of descriptive woids which 

based upon its ruins ; and in the case immediately follows, there are not six 

where the cultivator continues to' be oo- for which Mr. Kemble soggesta a Gtan- 

Gupied with the soil, a change of master brian root: and of thcae aone, sodi aa 

will not necessarily lead to the abandon- comb, a valley, belong to parts of Eng- 

ment of the names by which the land land where the British long kept their 

itself, an^ the instruments or processes ground, 

of laboar are designated. On the con- b Leges In»,pk 18; Leg. Atheist p.n. 
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crimes, or the tyranny of others, nught possibly reduce 
a Saxon ceorl to this condition,* it is inconceivable that 
the lowest of those who won Ikigland with their swords 
should in the establishment of the new kingdon^ have 
been left destitute of personal liberty. 

The great council by which an Anglo-Saxon king was 
guided in all the main acts of goTemment bore The witan* 
the appellation of Witenagemot, or the assem* «««™o*- 
bly of the wise men. All their laws express the assent 
of this council ; and there are instances where grants 
made without its concurrence have been revoked. It 
was composed of prelates and abbots, of the aldermen of 
shires, and, as it is generally expressed, of the noble 
and wise men of the kingdom.^ Whetlier ihe lesser 
thanes, or inferior proprietors of lands, were entitled to 
a place in the national council, as they certainly were 
in the shiregemot, or coimty-court, is not easily to be 
decided. Many writeis have concluded, from a passage 
in the History of My, that no one, however nobly bom, 
could sit in ti^e witenagemot, so late at least as the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, unless he possessed forty hydes 
of land, or about five thousand acres." But the passage 
in question does not unequivocally relate to the witen- 
agemot ; and being vaguely worded by an ignorant 
monk, who perhaps had never gone beyond his fens, 
ought not to be assumed as an incontrovertible testi- 
mony. Certainly so very high a qualification cannot be 
supposed to have been requisite in the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy ; nor do we find any collateral evidence to 
confirm the hypothesis. If, however, all the body of 
thanes or freeholders were admissible to the witenage- 
mot, it is unlikely that the privilege should have been 
fully exercised. Very few, I believe, at present imagine 
that there was any representative system in that age ; 
much less that the ceorls or inferior freemen had the 
smallest share in the deliberations of the national as- 
sembly* Every argument which a spirit of controversy 
once pressed into l£is service has long since been vic- 
toriously refuted." 

1 Leges lam, e. 34. teme dondniam mtnimb obtlneret, licet 

k Leges Aagto-Stzm. in WUUns, noMlis esset, inter prooerw tunc ntuuer- 

puMlm. sri non potuit. S0ale,p.513. 

<" QnooiMn iUe quadraginta hydarnm ° [Novx Y.] 
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It has been justly remarked hj Hume, that, among a 
Judicial X'^^P^^ ^^^ lived in so simple a manner as 
1^"^^' these Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is al- 
ways of more consequence than the legislative. The 
liberties of these Anglo-Saxon thanes were chiefly se- 
cured, next to their swords and their £ree spirits, by the 
inestimable right of deciding civil and criminal suits in 
their own county-court; aQ institution which, having 
survived the conquest, and contributed in no small 
degree to fix the liberties of England upon a broad and 
popular basis, by limiting the feudal aristocracy, de- 
serves attention in following the history of the British 
constitution. 

The division of the kingdom into counties, and of 
VMaoD in- these into hundreds and decennaries, for the 
to ^J™^"» purpose of administering justice, was not pecu- 
aSd^. liar to England. In the early laws of Frajice 
^°s^ and Lombardy frequent mention is made of 

the hundred-court, and now and then of those petty 
village-magistrates who in England were called tything- 
men. It has been usual to ascribe the establishment of 
this system among our Saxon ancestors to Alfred, upon 
the authority of Ingulfus, a writer contemporary with 
the conquest. But neither the biographer of Alfred, 
Asserius, nor the existing laws of that prince, bear testi* 
mony to the fstct. With respect indeed to the division 
of counties, and their government by aldermen and 
sherifEis, it is certain that both existed long before his 
time f and the utmost that can be supposed is, that he 
might in some instances have ascertained an unsettled 
boundary. There does not seem to be equal evidence 
as to the antiquity of the minor divisions. Hundreds, 

o Coonties, M weU as Ihe alderman andent reoord, to bave oonriffted of an 

who presided over them, are menttoned hundred hydes of land, cultivated and 

intbelawsofIna,o. 36. waste taken together. Introduction to 

For the division of counties, which Domesday, L 185. But this impliea 

were not always formed in the same age, equality of siie, which is evidently not 

nor on the same plan, see Pklgrave, i. the case. A passage in the Dialogus dt 

116. We do not know mudi about the Scaccario (p. 31) is conclusive :— ^rda a 

inland counties in general; those on the primitiva Institutione in centum acria 

coasts are in general larger, and are constat: hundredus est exhydammaU* 

mentioned in histoiy. All we can say quot centenariis, sed non detenutnatia ; 

is, that they all existed at the conquest quidam entan ez pluribna, quidam ez 

as at present. The hundred is supposed paudoribos hydis constat, 
by Sir H. Ellis, on the anthoritj of an 
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I think, are first mentioned in a law of Edgar, and 
tythings in one of Canute.** But as Alfred, it must bo 
remembered, was never master of more than half the 
kingdom, the complete distribution of England 'into 
these districts cannot, upon any supposition, be referred 
to him. 

There is, indeed, a circumstance observable in this 
division which seems to indicate that it could not have 
taken place at one time, nor upon one system ; I mean 
the extreme inequality of hundreds in different parts of 
England. Whether the name be conceived to refer to 
the number of free families, or of landholders, or of 
petty vills, forming so many associations of mutual 
assurance or frank-pledge, one can hardly doubt that, 
when the term was first applied, a hundred of one or 
other of these were comprised, at an average reckoning, 
within the district. But it is impossible to reconcile the 
varying size of himdreds to any single hypothesis. The 
county of Sussex contains sixty-five, tiat of Dorset 
forty-three; while Yorkshire has only twenty-six, and 
Lancashire but six. No difference of population, though 
the south of England was undoubtedly &r the best 
peopled, can be conceived to account for so prodigious 
a disparity. I know of no better solution than that the 
divisions of the north, properly called wapentakes,*! were 
planned upon a different system, and obtained the de- 
nomination of hundreds incorrectly after the union of 
all England under a single sovereign. 

Assuming, therefore, the name and partition of hun- 
dreds to have originated in the southern counties, it 
will rather, I think, appear probable that they contained 
only an hundred free families, including the ceorls as 
weU as their landlords. If we suppose none but the 
latter to have been numbered, we should find six thou- 
sand thanes in Kent, and six thousand five hundred in 
Sussex ; a reckoning totally inconsistent with any pro- 
bable estimate.' But though we have little direct testi- 
mony as to the population of those times, there is one 

P WiUdns, pp. 87. 136. The finmer, ' It woald be easy to mentiou partl- 

bowever, refen to them as an ancleut calar hundreds in these counties so small 

institution: quseratur oentaris oouven- as to render this supposition quite ridi- 

tus, sicnt antea institutum erat cnluus. 

1 Leges Edwardl Confess, c. 33. 
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passage which £alls in verv sufficiently with the former 
supposition. Bede says that the kingdom of the South 
Saxops, comprehending Surrey as well as Sussex, con- 
tained seven thousand families. The county of Sussex 
alone is divided into sixty-five hundreds, which comes 
at least close enough to prove that free fiunilies, rather 
than proprietors, were the suhject of that numeration. 
And this is Hie interpretation of Du Cange and Mura- 
tori as to the Centen» and Decaniee of their own ancient 
laws. 

I cannot but feel some doubt, notwithstanding a pas- 
sage in the laws asoribed to Edward the Confessor,* 
whether the tythii^-man ever possessed any judicial 
magistracy over his small district. He was, more pro- 
bably, little different from a petty constable, as is now 
the case, I believe, wherever that denomination of office 
is preserved. The court of the hundred was held, as on 
the continent, by its own centenarius, or hundred-man^ 
more often called alderman, and, in the Norman times, 
bailiff or constable, but under the sheriff's writ. It.is, 
in the langus^ of the law, the sheriff's toum and leet. 
And in the Anglo-Saxon age it was a court of justice 
for suitors within the hundred, though it could not exe- 
cute its process beyond that limit. It also punished 
small offences, and was intrusted with the "view of 
&ank-pledge," and the maintenance of the great police 
of mutual surety. In some cases, that is, when the hun- 
dred was competent to render judgment, it seems that 
the county-court could only exercise an appellant juris- 
diction for denial of right in the lower tribunal. But 
in course of time the former and more celebrated court, 
being composed of £ekr more conspicuous judges, and 
held before the bishop and the earl, became the real 
arbiter of important suits ; and the court-leet fell almost 
entirely into disuse as a civil jurisdiction, contenting 
itself with punishing petty offences and keeping up a 
Conniy- local police.' It was, however, to the county- 
~"^ oourt that an English freeman chiefly looked 
for the maintenance of his civil rights. In this assem- 
• 

* Leges EdwudI Oonfesa. p. 90S. Ko- tain as to the Jndldal amngemeati of 

thfaig. as flur as I know, oonflnns this that period, 

passage, which hardly tallies with what t [Nors VL] 
the genuine Anglo-Saxon docnmentB con- 
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blj, held twice in the year hj the bishop and the alder- 
man,'' or, in his absence, the sheriff, the oath of 
aUegiance was administered to all freemen, breaches of 
the peace were inquired into, crimes were investigated, 
and claims were determined. I assign all these functions 
to the coimty-conrt upon the supposition that no other 
subsisted during the Saxon times, and that the separa- 
tion of the sheriff's toum for criminal jurisdiction had 
not yet taken place ; which, however, I cannot pretend 
to determine." 

A very ancient Saxon instrument, recording a suit in 
the county-court under the reign of Canute, has g^^ j^ ^j^^ 
been published by Hiokes, and may be deemed ooimty. 
worthy of a literal translation in this place. ^^^ 
•* It is made known by this writing that in the shire- 
gemot (county-court^ held at Agelnothes-stane (Aylston 
in Herefordshire) m the reign of Canute tnere sat 
Athelstan the bishop, and Ranig the alden&an, and 
Edwin his son, and Leofwin Wulfig's son ; and Thurkil 
the White and Tofig came there on the king's business ; 
and there were Bryning the sheriff, and Atiielweard of 
Frome, and Leofwin of Frome, and Goodric of Stoke, 
and all the thanes of Herefordshire. Then came to the 
mote Edwin son of Enneawne, and sued his mother for 
some lands, called Weolintun and Cyrdeslea. Then the 
bishop asked who would answer for his mother. Then 
answered Thurkil the White, and said that he would, 
if he knew the &cts, which he did not. Then were seen 
in the mote three thanes, that belonged to Feligly 
(Fawley, five miles from Aylston), Leofwin of Frome, 
^gelwig the Red, and Thinsig Stsegthman ; and they 
went to her, and inquired what she had to say about the 
lands whkh her son claimed. She said that she had no 
land which belonged to him, and fell into a noble ]pas- 
sion against her son, and, calling for Leofleda her kins- 
woman, the wife of Thurkil, thus spake to her before 

^ The alderoum was tbe highest rank moriaL After the conquest the title 

after the royal family, to which he Bome* seems to have become appropriated to 

Umes belonged. Svery ooimty had its mimidpal magistrates, 

alderman; bat the name is notappUed * This point is obscure; but I do not 

in written documents to roagistxates of perceive that the Anglo-Saxon laws dis- 

boronghs before tbe oonqnest Pftl- tingoish the dvil from tbe criminal tit- 

grave, li. 350. He thinks, however, that bvmaL 
London had aldennen firom time imme* 
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them: 'This ip Leofleda mj kmswoman, to whom I 
give my lands, money, clothes, and whatever I possess 
after my life:' and this said, she thns spake to the 
thanes : * Behave like thanes, and declare my message 
to all the good men in the mote, and tell them to whom 
I have given my lands and all my possessions, and no- 
thing to my son ;' and bade them be witnesses to this. 
And thus they did, rode to the mote, and told all the 
good men what she had enjoined them. Then Thurkil 
the White addressed the mote, and requested all the 
thanes to let his wife have the lands which her kins- 
woman had given her ; and thns they did, and Thnrkil 
rode to the chnrch of St. Ethelbert, with the leave and 
witness of all the people, and had this inserted in a book 
in the chnrch." ^ 

It may be presumed from the appeal made to the 
thanes present at the connty-conrt, and is confirmed by 
other ancient authorities,' that all of them, and they 
alone, to the exclusion of inferior freemen, were the 
judges of civil controversies. The latter indeed were 
called upon to attend its meetings, or, in the language of 
our present law, were suitors to the court, and it was 
penal to be absent. But this was on account of other 
duties, the oath of allegiance which they were to take, 
or the frank-pledges into which they were to enter, not 
in order to exercise any judicial power ; unless we con- 
ceive that the disputes of the ceorls were decided by 
judges of their own rank. It is more important to 
remark the crude state of legal process and inquiry 
which this instrument denotes. Without any regular 
method of instituting or conducting causes, the county- 
court seems to have had nothing to recommend it but, 
what indeed is no trifling matter, its security from 
corruption and tyranny ; and in the practical jurispru- 
dence of our Saxon ancestors, even at the b^mning of 

y Hidces, Dinertatio Epifltolarlfl, p. 4, ao; but the oooniy-oourt has at least 

in Thesaurus Antiquitatum Septentrl<m, long ceased to be a court of record ; and 

▼oL iiL " Before the Conquest," says ooe would ask for proof of the aasenlcm. 

QnrdoD (on Courts-Baron, p. 589), The book kept in the churoh of St 

** grants were enrolled in the shire-book Ethelbert, wherein Thuildl is said to 

in public shire-mote, after proclamation have inserted the prooeedingB of the 

made for any to come in that could claim county-court, may or may not have been 

the lands conv^ed ; and this was as ir- a public record, 

reversible as the modem fine with pro- 'Id. p. 3. Leges Henr. Frimi 

dimatioiiSp or recovery." This maybe c.29. 
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the eleventh century, we perceive no advance of ci- 
vility and skill from the state of their gwn savage 
progenitors on the banks of the Elbe. No appeal could 
be made to the royal tribunal, unless justice was denied 
in the county-court.' This was the great constitutional 
judicature in all questions of civil ri^t. In another in- 
strument, published by Hickes, of the age of Ethelred 
n., the tenant of lands which were claimed in the king's 
court refused to submit to the decree of that tribunal, 
without a regular trial in the county ; which was ac- 
cordingly granted.^ There were, however, royal judges, 
who, either by way of appeal from the lower courts, or 
in excepted cases, formed a paramount judicature ; but 
how their court was composed under the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns I do not pretend to assert.* 

It had been a prevailing opinion that trial by jury 
may be referred to the Anglo-Saxon age, and Trial by 
common tradition has ascribed it to the wisdom i^'7- 
of Alfred. In such an historical deduction of the Eng- 
lish government as I have attempted, an institution so 
peculiarly characteristic deserves every attention to its 
origin ; and I shall therefore produce the evidence 
which has been supposed to bear upon this most emi- 
nent part of our judicial system. The first text of the 
Saxon laws which may appear to have such a meaning 
is in those of Alfred. *' If any one accuse a king's thane 
of homicide, if he dare to purge himself (la£an), let 
him do it along with twelve king's thanes.' •' If any 
one accuse a thane of less rank (Is&ssa maga) than a 
king's thane, let him purge himself along with eleven of 
his equals, and one king's thane."** This law, which 
Nicholson contends to mean nothing but trial by jury, 
has been referred by Hickes to that ancient usage of 

* Leges Eadgarl, p. 11 ; Caxrati, p. before the king; and iu some cases it 

136 ; Henrid Primi, c 34. I quote the seems that the witenagcmot had a jndi- 

latter freely as Anglo-Saxon, though cial authority. LegcsCanuti,p.l35, 136; 

posterior to the conquest; their spirit Hist. Eliensis, p. 469; Chron. Sax. p. 

being perfectly of the former period. 169. In the Leges Henr. L c. 10, the 

b Dissertatio Eplstolaris, p. 6. limits of the royal aud local Jurisdictions 

" Madox, History of the Exdiequer, are defined, as to criminal matters, and 

p. 65, will not admit the existence of any seem to have been little changed since 

court analogous to the Curia Regis the reign of Canute, p. 135 [1818]. 

before the conquest; all pleas being [Notb VII.] 

determined in the county. There are, d Leges Alfridi, p 47 
bowcver, several instances of decisions 
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compurgation, where the aoouaed sustained his own oath 
by mose of a number of his friends, who pledged their 
knowledge^ or at least their belief, of his innocence.* 

In the canons of the Northumbrian clergy we read as 
follows: ** If a king's thane deny this (Sxe practice of 
heathen superstitions^, let twelve be appointed for him, 
and let him take twelve of his kindred ^or equals, magd) 
and twelve British strangers ; and if ne fail, then let 
him pay for his breach of law twelve half-marcs : K a 
landholder (or lesser thane) deny the charge, let as 
many of his equals and as many strangers be taken as 
for a royal thane ; and if he fetil, let him pay six half- 
marcs : If a ceorl deny it, let as many of hu equals and 
as many strangers be taken for him as for the others ; 
and if he fail, let him pay twelve ores for his breach of 
law." ' It is difficult at first sight to imagine that these 
thirfyH9ix so selected were merely compurgators, since 
it seems absurd that the judge should name indifferent 
persons, who without inquiiy were to make oath of a 
party's innocence. Some have therefore conceived that, 
in this and other instances where compurgators are men* 
tioned, they were virtually jurors, who, before attesting 
the facts, were to inform their consciences by investi- 
gating them. There are however passages in ^e Saxon 
laws nearly parallel to that just quoted, which seem in- 
compaiible with this interpretation. Thus, by a law of 
Aihelstan, if any one claimed a stray ox as his own, five 
of his neighbours were to be assigned, of whom one was 
to maintain the claimant's oath.* Perhaps the principle 
of these regulations, and indeed of the whole law of 
compurgation, is to be found in that stress laid upon 
general character which pervades the Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. A man of ill reputation was compelled 
to undergo a triple ordeal, in cases where a single one 
sufficed for persons of credit ; a provision rather incon- 
sistent with the trust in a miraculous inteiposition of 
Providence which was the basis of that superstition. 
And the law of frank-pledge proceeded upon me maxim 
that the best guarantee of every man's obedience to the 
government was to be sought in the confidence of his 

* mcholflon, PK&tio ad Leges Aoglo- f Wilkbis, p. 100. 
SaxoD. ; WUkinsil, p. 10 ; Hickes, Dis- 8 Leges AtheUtaai, p. 68. 
feruOo EpIstoUris. 
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neighbours. Henoe, while some compurgatoro were to 
be chosen by the sheriff, toavoid partiality and collusion, 
it was still intended that they should be residents of the 
vicinage, witnesses of the defendant's previous life, and 
competent to estimate the probability of his exculpatory 
oath. For the British strangers, in the canon quoted 
above, were certainly the original natives, more inter- 
mingled with their conquerors, probably, in the provinces 
north of the Humber than elsewhere, and still denomi- 
nated strainers, as the distinction of races was not done 
away. 

K in this instance we do not feel ourselves warranted 
to infer the existence of trial by jury, still less shall we 
find even an analogy to it in an article of the treaty be- 
tween England and Wales during the reign of Ethelred 
n. *' Twelve persons skilled in the law, six English 
and six Welsh, shall instruct the natives of each country, 
on pain of forfeiting their possessions, if, except through 
ignorance, they give false information." ** This is ob- 
viously but a regulation intended to settle disputes among 
the Welsh and English, to which their ignorance of each 
other's customs might give rise. 

By a law of the same prince, a court was to be held in 
every wapentake, where the sheriff and twelve principal 
thanes should swear that they would neither acquit any 
criminal nor convict any innocent person.* It seems 
more probable that these thanes were permanent asses- 
sors to the sheriff, like the scabini so frequently men- 
tioned in the early laws of France and Italy, than jurors 
indiscriminately selected. This passage, however, is 
stronger than those which have been already adduced ; 
and it may be thought, perhaps, with justice, that at least 
the seeds of our present form of trial are discoverable in 
it In the History of Ely we twice read of pleas held 
before twenty-four judges in the court of Cambridge ; 
which seems to have been formed out of several neigh- 
bouring hundreds.^ 

But the nearest approach to a regular juiy which has 
been preserved in our scanty memorials of the Anglo- 
Saxon age occurs in the history of the ^nonastery oi 
Bamsey. A controversy relating to lands between that 

b Leges Ethelredl, p. 125. ^ Hist EUenrii, kk ii$le'9 Scriptons 

* pb IIT. iU. pw 471 and 478. 
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society and a oertam nobleman "was brought into the 
oonnty-comt, when each party was heard in his own 
behalf. After this commencement, on account probably 
of the length and difficulty of the investigation, it was 
referred by the. court to thirty-six thanes, equally chosen 
by both sides." And here we begin to perceive the man- 
ner in which those tumultuous assemblies, the mixed 
body of freeholders in their county-oourt, slid gradually 
into a more steady and more diligent tribunal. But this 
was not the work of a single age. In the Conqueror's 
reign we find a proceeding very similar to the case of 
Bamsey, in which the suit has been commenced in the 
county-court, before it was found expedient to remit it 
to a select body of freeholders. In the reign of William 
Bufus, and down to that of Henry 11., when the trial of 
writs of right by the grand assize was introduced, 
Hickes has discovered other instances of the original 
usage.' The. language of Domesday Book lends some 
confirmation to its existence at the time of that survey ; 
and even our common legal expression of trial by tiie 
country seems to be derived from a period when the form 
was literally popular. 

In comparing the various passages which I have 
quoted it is impossible not to be struck with the pre- 
ference given to twelve, or some multiple of it, in fixing 
the number either of judges or compurgators. This was 
not peculiar to England. Spelman has produced several 
instances of it in the early German laws. And that 
number seems to have been regarded with equal venera- 
tion in Scandinavia.*" It is very immaterial from what 
caprice or superstition this predilection arose. But its 
general prevalence shows that, in searching for the 
origin of trial by jury, we cannot rely for a moment 
upon any analogy which the mere number aflfbrds. I 
am induced to make this observation, because some of 
the passages which have been alleged by eminent men 
for the puipose of establishing the existence of that in- 
stitution before the conquest seem to have little else to 
support them.P 

*° Hist Ramsey, id. p. 415. Gange, voc Nembda; Edinb. Review. 

° Hickesii Dissertatio Epistolaris, p. vol. zxxi p. 115— a most learned and 

33, 36. elaborate essay. 

« SpeUnan's Glossary, voc. Jurata ; Da P [Notb V11I.1 
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There ia certainly no part of the Anglo-Saxon polity 
which has attracted so much the notice of mo- ^^^ ^^ 
dem times as the law of frank-pledge, or mutual fnnk- 
reftponsibility of the members of a tything for p^®*^ 
each other's abiding the course of justice. This, like the 
distribution of hundreds and tythings thems^ves, and 
like trial by jury, has been generally attributed to 
Alfred; and of this, I suspect, we must also deprive 
him. It is not surprising that the great services of 
Alfred to his people in peace and in war should have 
led posterity to ascribe every institution, of which the 
beginning was obscure, to hiis contrivance, till his fame 
has become almost as fb.bulous in legislation as that of 
Arthur in arms. The English nation redeemed from 
servitude, and their name from extinction ; the lamp of 
learning refreshed, when scarce a glimmer was visible ; 
the watchful observance of justice and public order ; 
these are the genuine praises of Alfred, and entitle him 
to the rank he has always held in men's esteem, as the 
best and greatest of English kings. But of his legisla- 
tion Hiere is little that can be asserted with sufficient 
evi4ence ; the laws of his time that remain are neither 
numerous nor particularly interesting ; and a loose report 
of late writers is not sufficient to prove that he compiled 
a dom-boc, or general code for the government of his 
kingdom. 

An ingenious and philosophical writer has endeavoured 
to found the law of frank-pledge upon one of those gene- 
ral principles to which he always loves to recur. *' If 
we look upon a tything," he says, " as regularly composed 
of ten fiamilies, this branch of its police will appear in 
the highest degree artificial and singular; but if we 
consider that society as of the same extent with a town 
or village, we shall find that such a regulation is con- 
formable to the general usage of barbarous nations, and 
is founded upon their common notions of justice." •* A 
variety of instances are then brought forward, drawn from 
the customs of almost every part of the world, wherein 
the inhabitants of a district have been made answer- 
able for crimes and injuries imputed to one of them. 
But none of these frdly resemble tlie Saxon institution of 

*i Millar on Ihe EngLiah Government, vol. L p. 189. 
VOL. n. U 
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which we are treating. They relate either to the right 
of reprisals, exercised with respect to the subjects of 
foreign countries, or to the indemnification exacted from 
the district, as in our modem statutes which give an 
action in certain cases of felony against the hundred, for 
crimes which its internal police was supposed capable of 
preventing. In the Irish custom, indeed, which bound 
the head of a sept to bring forward every one of his 
kindred who should be charged with any heinous crime, 
we certainly perceive a strong analogy to the Saxon 
law, not as it latterly subsisted, but under one of its 
prior modifications. For I think that something of a 
gradual progression may be traced to the history of this 
famous police, by following the indications afforded by 
those laws through which alone we become acquainted 
with its existence. 

The Saxons brought with them from their original 
forests at least as much roughness as any of the nations 
which overturned the Eoman empire; and their long 
struggle with the Britons could not contribute to polish 
their manners. The royal authority was weak; and 
little had been learned of that regular system of govern- 
ment which the Franks and Lombards had acquired 
from the provincial Bomans, among whom they were 
mingled. No people were so much addicted to robbery, 
to riotous frays, and to feuds arising out of family 
revenge, as the Anglo-Saxons. Their statutes are filled 
with complaints that the public peace was openly vio- 
lated, and with penalties which seem by their repetition 
to have been disregarded. The vengeance taken by the 
kindred of a murdered man was a sacred right, which 
no law ventured to forbid, though it was limited by 
those which established a composition, and by those 
which protected the family of the murderer from their 
resentment. Even the author of the laws ascribed to 
the Confessor speaks of this family warfare, where the 
composition had not been paid, as perfectly lawful.' But 
the law of composition tended probably to increase the 
number of crimes. Though the sums imposed were 

' Pareiitibas occisi fiat emendatio, vel taken from some older laws, or at least 

gaerra eoruin portetur. Wilkins, p. 199. traditionB. I do not conceive that this 

lliis. iUke Tzanj other parts of that private revenge was tolerated b^ law 

flpurioos treatise, appears to have been after the oonqneat. 
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sometimes heavy, men paid them with the help of their 
relations, or entered into Yoluntaiy associations, the 
purposes whereof might often be laudable, but which 
were certainly susceptible of this kind of abuse. And 
many led a life of rapine, forming laige parties of ruffians, 
who committed murder and robbery with little dread of 
punishment. 

Against this disorderly condition of society, the wis- 
dom of our English kings, with the assistance of their 
great councils, was employed in devising remedies, 
which ultimately grew up into a peculiar system. No 
man could leave the shire to which he belonged without 
the permission of its alderman/ No man could be with- 
out a lord, on whom he depended; though he might 
quit his present patron, it was under the condition of 
engaging himself to another. If he failed in this, his 
kindi'ed were bound to present him in the county-court, 
and to name a lord for him themselves. Unless this 
were done, he might be seized by any one who met him 
as a robber.* Hence, notwithstanding the personal liberty 
of the peasants, it was not veiy practicable for one of 
them to quit his place of residence. A stranger guest 
could not be received more than two nights as such ; on 
the third the host became responsible for his inmate's 
conduct." 

The peculiar system of frank-pledges seems to have 
passed through the following very gradual stages. At 
first an accused person was obliged to find bail for 
standing his trial.* At a subsequent period his relations 
were called upon to become sureties for payment of the 
composition and other fines to which he was liable.'' 
They were even subject to be imprisoned until payment 
was made, and this imprisonment was commutable for a 
certain sum of money. The next stage was to make 
persons already convicted, or of suspicious repute, give 
sureties for their future behaviour." It is not till the 
reign of Edgar that we find the first general law, whicti 
places every man in the condition of the guilty or sus- 
pected, and compels him to find a surety, who shall be 
responsible for his appearaDce when judicially sum- 

• Leges Alfred!, c. 33. ' Leges Lotliarii [regis Cantii], p. 8. 

» Leges Athelstaxd, p. 66. ' Leges Edvvardj Seniorls, p. 63. 

■ Leises Edwordi Confeas. p. 202. ■ Leges Athelstani, p. 67, c. 6. 7 «. 

u2 
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moned.* This is perpetnallj repeated and enforced in 
later statutes, during his reign and that of Ethelred« 
Finally, the laws of Canute declare the necessity of be- 
longing to some hundred and tything, as well as of pro- 
vidiog sureties ; ^ and it may, perhaps, be inferred that 
the custom of rendering every member of a tything 
answerable for the appearance of all the rest, as it 
existed after the conquest, is as old as the reign of this 
Danish monarch. 

It is by no means an accurate notion which the writer 
to whom I have already adverted has conceived that 
" the members of every tything were responsible for the 
conduct of one another ; and that the society, or their 
leader, might be prosecuted and compelled to make 
reparation for an injury committed by any individual." 
Upon this &lse apprehension of the nature of frank* 
pledges the whole of his analogical reasoning is founded. 
It is indeed an error very current in popidar treatises, 
and which might plead the authority of some whose 
professional learning should have saved them from so 
obvious a misstatement. But in fact the members of a 
tything were no more than perpetual bail for each other. 
** The greatest security of the public order (says the 
laws ascribed to the Confessor) is that every man must 
bind himself to one of those societies which the English 
in general call freeborgs, and the people of Yorkshire 
ten men's tale." " This consisted in die responsibility 
of ten men, each for the other, throughout every village 
in the kingdom ; so that, if one of the ten committed any 
fault, the nine should produce him in justice ; where he 
should make reparation by his own property or by per- 
sonal punishment. If he fled from justice, a mode was 
provided according to which the tything might clear 
themselves from participation in his crime or escape ; in 
default of such exculpation, and the malefactor's estate 
proving deficient, they were compelled to make good 
the penalty. And it is equally manifest, from every 
other passage in which mention is made of this ancient 
institution, that the obligation of the tything was merely 
that of permanent bail, responsible only indirectly for 
the good behaviour of their membera. 

"■ Leges Eadgari, p. 18. « Leges Edwardi, in Wilkiiu, p. 201. 

b Leges Canuti, p. 137. 
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Every freeman above the age of twelve years was 
required to be enrolled in some tything.^ In order to 
enforce this essential part of police, the courts of the 
toum and leet were erected, or rather perhaps separated 
from that of the county. The periodical meetings of 
these, whose duty it was to inquire into the state of 
tythings, whence they were called the view of frank- 
pledge, are regulated in Magna Charta. But this cus- 
tom, which seems to have been in full vigour when 
Bracton wrote, and is enforced by a statute of Edward 
n., gradually died away in succeeding times.* Accord- 
ing to ihe laws ascribed to the Confessor, which are' 
perhaps of insufficient authority to fix the existence of 
any usage before the Conquest, lords who possessed a 
baronial jurisdiction were permitted to keep their mili- 
tary tenants and the servants of their household under 
their own peculiar frank-pledge.' Nor was any free- 
holder, in the age of Bracton, bound to be enrolled in a 
tything.* 

It remains only, before we conclude this sketch oi? 
the Anglo-Saxon system, to consider the once Feudal t^ 
famous question respecting the establishment ^J^^ 
of feudal tenures in England before the Con- before the 
quest. The position asserted by Sir Henry Ooo<i««'- 
Spelman in his Glossary, that lands were not held 



<i hegat GuiatI, p. 136. 

' Stat. 18 E. IT. Traces of the actnal 
view of firauik-pledge appear in Cornwall 
as late as the 10th of Henry VI. Rot 
Parliam. voL iv. p. 403. And indeed 
Selden tells ns (Janus Anglomm, t il. 
p. 993) that it was not quite obsolete In 
his time. The form may, for au^^t I 
know, be kept ap in 8(Hne parts of Eng- 
land at this day. For some reason which 
I cannot explain, the distribution by tens 
was changed into one by dcnens. Briton, 
& 29, and Stat 18 E. IL 

f p.202. 

S Sir F. Palgrave, who does not admit 
ttie application of some of the Uiws dted 
in the text, 8ays,>-<*At some period, 
towards the close of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy, the free-pledge was certainly 
established in the greater part of Wessez 
and Mercia, though, even there, some 
special exceptions existed. The system 
was developed between the accession of 



Canute and the demise of the Conqueror: 
and it is not improbable but that the 
Normans completed what the Danes bad 
begun." VoL ii. p. 123. 

It is very remaikable that there is no 
appearance of the frank-pledge in that 
part of England which had formed the 
kingdom at Northnmberland. VoL i. p. 
202. This indeed contradicts a passage, 
quoted in the text firom the laws d 
Edward the Confessor, which Sir F. P. 
suspects to be interpolated. But we find 
a presentment by the county of Wesfc* 
moreland in 20 Ed. L : — Comitatoi 
recordatur quod nulla Englescheria pre- 
sentatur in comitatu isto^ nee murdrum, 
nee est aliqiia deoenna nee visas frano- 
plegli nee manupastus in comitatu isto^ 
nee unquam fiiit in partibus b(»ealibus 
dtra Trcntam. Ibidem. "It is impos- 
sible to speak positively to a negative 
proposition; and in tlie vast mass of 
these most valuable vecordi^ all of whidi 
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feudally before that period, liaving been denied by the 
Irish judges in tbe great case of tenures, be was com- 
pelled to draw up bis treatise on Feuds, in wbicb it is 
more fiilly maintained. Several other writers, especially 
Hickes, Madox, and Sir Martin Wright, have taken the 
same side. But names equally respectable might be 
thrown into the opposite scale; and I think the pre- 
. Tailing bias of modem antiquaries is in favour of at least 
a moiled affirmative as to this question. 

Lands are commonly supposed to have been divided, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, mto bocland and folMand. 
The former was held in fall propriety, and might be 
conveyed by hoc or written grant : the latter was occu- 
pied by the common people, yielding rent or other 
service, and perhaps without any estate in the land, but 
at the pleasure of the owner. These two species of 
tenure might be compared to freehold and copyhold, if 
the latter had retained its original dependence upon the 
will of the lord.** Bocland was devisable by will ; it 
was equally shared among the children; it was capable 
of being entailed by the person under whose grant it 
was originally taken; and in case of a treacherous or 
cowardly desertion from the army it was forfeited to the 
crown.' But a different theory, at least as to the nature 
of folkland, has lately been maintained by writers of very 
great authority.*" 

It is an improbable, and even extravagant supposition, 
that all these hereditary estates of the Anglo-Saxon free- 
holders were originally parcels of the roy«d demesne, and 
consequently that the king was once the sole proprietor 
in his kingdom. Whatever partitions were made upon 
the conquest of a British province, we may be sure that 

are Btill tmlndezed, some entry reUtlng of the Saxons, 1115, whose name. I think, 
to the ooUectiTe frank-pledge may be was Ibbetson. The fixst of these sap- 
concealed. Yet, from their general tenor, poees bocland to hare been feudal, and 
I doubt whether any will be discovered." foUcland alodial ; the second takes iblk- 
The immense knowledge of records pos- land for feudal. I cannot satisfy myself 
Mssed by Sir F. P. gives the hig^t whether fhainland and reveland, which 
weight to his Judgment. occur sometimes in Domesday Book, 
b This supposition may plead the merely correspond with the other two 
great authorities of Somner and Lye, the denominations. 

An(^o-Saxon lexicographers, and appears < Wilkins, p. 43, 146. The latter law 

to me for more probable than the theory is copied fhrni one of Charlemagne's 

of Sir John Dalrymple. in his Essay on Capitularies. Baluze, p. Y6T. 

Feudal Property, or that of the author of k pTora EL] 
a discourse on the Bocland and Folkland 
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the sliares of the army were coeval with tliose of the 
general. The great mass of Saxon property could not 
have been held by actual beneficiaiy grants from the 
crown. However, the royal demesnes were undoubtedly 
very extensive. They continued to be so, even in the 
time of the Confessor, after the donations of his prede- 
cessors. And several instruments granting lauds to indi- 
viduals, besides those in favour of the church, are extant. 
These are generally couched in that style of full and 
unconditional conveyance which is observable in all 
such charters of the same age upon the contment. Som^ 
exceptions, however, occur; llie lands bequeathed by 
Alfred to certain of his nobles were to return to his 
family in default of male heirs ; and Hickes is of 
opinion that the royal consent, which seems to have 
been required for the testamentary disposition of some 
estates, was necessaiy on account of ^eir beneficiary 
tenure."* 

All the freehold lands of England, except some of 
those belonging to the church, were subject to three 
great public burthens; military service in the king's 
expeditions, or at least in defensive war," the repair of 
bridges, and that of royal fortresses. These obligations, 
and especially the first, have been sometimes thought to 
denote a feudal tenure. There is, however, a conftision 
into which we may fell by not sufficiently discriminating 
the rights of a king as chief lord of his vassals, and as 
sovereign of his subjects. In every country the supreme 
power is entitled to use the arm of each citizen in the 
public defence. The usage of all nations agrees with 
common reason in establishing this great principle. 
There is nothing therefore peculiarly feudal in this 
military service of landholders; it was due from the 
alodial proprietors upon the continent ; it was derived 
from their German ancestors; it had been fixed, pro- 
bably, by the legislatures of the Heptarchy upon the 
first settlement in Britain. 

It is material, however, to observe that a thane for- 
feited his hereditary freehold by misconduct in battle ; 

" Dissertatio EplstoUurisi, p. 60. differeDce. Bat tmfortanatety, most of 

" This duty is by some expressed the military service which an Anglo- 

rata expedltio; Ij others, hostis pro- Saxon freeholder had to render waa ot 

piUsio, which aeema to make no small the latter kind. 
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a penalty moro severe than was inflicted upon alodial 
proprietors on the continent. We even find in the 
earHest Saxon laws that the sithcnndman, wlio seems to 
have corresponded to the inferior thane of later times^ 
forfeited liis land by neglect of attendance in war ; for 
which an alodialist in France would only have paid his 
heribannum, or penalty.** Nevertheless, as the policy of 
different states may enforce the duties of subjects by 
more or less severe sanctions, I do not know that a law 
of forfeiture in such cases is to be considered as posi- 
tively implying a feudal tenure. 

But a much stronger presumption is afforded by 
passages that indicate a mutucd relation of lord and 
vassal among the free proprietors. The most powerful 
subjects have not a natural right to the service of other 
freemen. But in the laws enacted during the Heptarchy 
we find that the sithcundman, or petty gentleman, might 
be dependent on a superior lord.^ This is more dis- 
tinctly expressed in some ecclesiastical canons, appa- 
rently of the tenth century, which distinguish the king's 
thane from the landholder, who depended upon a lord.*^ 
Other proo& of this might be brought from the Anglo- 
Saxon laws.' It is not, however, sufficient to prove a 
mutual relation between the higher and lower order of 
gently, in order to establish the existence of feudal 
tenures. For this relation was often personal, as I have 
mentioned more fully in another place, and bore the 
name of commendation. And no nation was so rigorous 
as the English in compelling every man, from the king's 
thane to the coorl, to place himself under a lawful supe- 
rior. Hence the question is not to be hastily decided on 
the credit of a few passages that express this gradation 
of dependence ; feudal vassalage, the object of our in- 
quiry, being of a red, not a personal nature, and resulting 
entirely from the tenure of particular lands. But it is 
not unlikely that the personal relation of client, if I may 
use that word, might in a multitude of cases be changed 
into that of vassal. And certainly many of the motives 
which operated in France to produce a very general 

** Leges Iii», {k. 23; Da Caaee, voc. P.p. 10,23. 
Heribazmum. :E^ the laws of Canute, 1 WUkins, p. 101. 
p. 13ft, a fine on]/ waa imposed to this ' p, 71. 144, 14S. 
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commutation of alodial into feudal tenure might nave a 
Bimilar influence in England, where the disorderly con- 
dition of society made it the interest of eveiy man to 
obtain the protection of some potent lord. 

The word thane corresponds in its derivation to vas- 
sal ; and ihe latter term is used by Asserius, the con- 
temporary biographer of Alfred, in speaking of the 
nobles of that prince.* In their attendance, too, upon 
the royal court, and the fidelity which was expected 
from them, the king's thanes seem exactly to have 
resembled that class of followers who, under different 
appellations, were the guards as well as courtiers of the 
Frank and Lombard sovereigns. But I have remarked 
that the word thane is not applied to the whole body of 
gentry in the more ancient laws, where the word eod is 
opposed to the ceorl or roturier, and that of sithcundman * 
to the royal thane. It would be too much to infer, from 
the extension of this latter word to a large class of per- 
sons, that we should interpret it with a close attention 
to etymology, a veiy uncertain guide in almost all in.> 
vestigations. 

For the age immediately preceding the Norman in- 
vasion we cannot have recourse to a better authority 
than Domesday Book. That incomparable record con- 
tains the names of every tenant, and the conditions of 
his tenure, under the Confessor, as well as at the time of 
its compilation, and seems to give little countenance to 
the notion that a radical change in the system of our 
laws had been effected during the interval. In almost 
every page we meet with tenants either of the crown or 

* Alfredm com paods sois noUlltras print; bat I have foand one of Edgur, 

et etiam cum qnibafidam militibas et a.d. »«f . Cod. Diplomat Ui. 11. I think 

Vaflsallla. p. 166. Nobiles Vaasalll Sn- that Mr. Spenoe, In the ninth and tentk 

mertouensis pagi, p. 167. Yet Hickes chapters of his learned work, has too 

o1](ject8 to the authenticity of a duurter much blended the Anglo-Saxon man of 

aacribed to Edgar, became it contains a lord with the continental vaosal ; whidi 

the wcfA VaiaalluB, " quam h Nortxnan* is a petitio prineipii. Certainly the word 

nis AngU baboermit" Dissertatio Epla- was of tttn use in EngUmd; and tlw 

toL pw f . authentidtgr of Asserius, whom I have 

Hie word wnnri li it occurs not only in quoted as a contemporary biographer of 

the suspicious duurter of Cenulf, quoted Alfred, whkh is the common opinion, 

in a subsequent note, but in one A.i». 952 has been called in question by Mr. 

(Codex Diplomat it 803), to which I Wright, who refers that Ufe to the age 

was led by Mr. Spenoe (Equitable Jn- of the Conquest Arduwlogia, toL xxix. 

risdicdon, pw 44), who quotes another » WilUns, pi 3, f , 33, Im. 
from p. 823, whidi is probably a mia- 
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of other lords, denominAted thanes, freehold's (liberi 
homines), or socagers (socmanni). Some of these, it is 
stated, might sell their lands to whom they pleased ; 
others were restricted from alienation. Some, as it is 
expressed, might go with their lands whither they 
would ; by which I nnderstand the right of commending 
themselves to any patron of their choice. These of 
course conld not be feudal tenants in any proper notion 
of that term. Others could not depart from the lord 
whom they served ; not, certainly, that they were per- 
sonally bonnd to llie soil, bnt that, so long as tiiey 
retained it, the seigniory of the superior could not be 
defeated." But I am not aware that militaiy service is 
specified in any instance to be due &om one of these 
tenants ; though it is difficult to speak as to a negative 
proposition of this kind with any confidence. 

No direct evidence appears as to the ceremony of 
homage or the oath of fealty before the Conquest. The 
feudal exaction of aid in certain prescribed cases seems 
to have been unknown. Still less could those of wardship 
and marriage prevail, which were no general parts of the 
great feudal system. The English lawyers, through an 
imperfect acquaintance with fixe history of feuds upon 
the continent, have treated these unjust innovations as if 
they had formed essential parts of the system, and sprung 
naturally from, the relation between lord and vassaL 
And, with reference to the present question. Sir Henry 
Spelman has certainly laid too much stress upon them in 
concluding that feudal tenures did not exist among the 
Anglo-Saxons, because their lands were not in ward, nor 
their persons sold in marriage. But I cannot equally 
concur with this eminent person in denying the existence 
of reliefs during the same period. If the heriot, which is 

* It Bometf mes weakms a jmipoalttoii, teimlnnm potent ire cam e& ad queni 

which is capable of ixmtimerable proolk, vellet dominnm. p. ta. 

to take a verjttwat random; yet the Tree Angli tenaenmt Duneford 

faUowing casual spedmens will Ulnstrate T. R. E. et non poierant ab eodesift 

the commmi langnage of Domesday separarL Dao ex iis reddcbant y. soli* 

Book. doft, et tertias serviebat sicat Thainus. 

Haic tria maoerla teiralt Ulvwa tern- p. 68. 

pore regis Edwaidi et potnit ire com Has terru qui temwnmt T. R. £. qob 

terrft qub volebat p. 86. volnemnt ire potemnt, pneter mnmi 

. Toti emit earn T. R E. (temp, regis Seric vooatom, qui in Ragendal tenait 

Edwarrii) de eoclesift Mahnsbariensl ad ill canicatas terra ; sed non poterat com 

irtatem trinm bominmn ; et infra hmic eft aiicaU recedere. p. ass. 
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first mentioned in the time of Edgar' (though it may 
probably have been an established custom long before), 
were not identical with the relief, it bore at least a very 
strong analogy to it. A charter of Ethelred's interprets 
one word by the other.'' In the laws of William, which 
re-enact those of Canute concerning heriots, the term 
relief is employed as synonymous." Though the heriot 
was in later times paid in chattels, the relief in money, it 
is equally true that originally the law fixed a sum of 
money in certain cases for the heriot, and a chattel for 
the relief. And the most plausible distinction alleged by 
Spelman, that the heriot is by law due from the personal 
estate, but the relief from the heir, seems hardly appli- 
cable to that remote i^e, when the law of succession as 
to real and personal estate was not different. 

It has been shown in another place how the right of 
territorial jurisdiction was generally, and at last in- 
separably, connected with feudal tenure. Of this right 
we meet frequent instances in the laws and records of the 
Anglo-Saxons, though not in those of an early date. A 
chs^er of Edred grants to the monasteiy of Croyland, 
soc, sac, toll team, and infangthef ; words which generally 
went together in the description of these privileges, and 
signify the right of holding a court to which all freemen 
of the territory should repair, of deciding pleas therein, 
as well as of imposing amercements according to law, of 
taking tolls upon the sale of goods, and of punishing 
capitdUy a thief taken in the fact within the limits of the 
manor.* Another charter from the Confessor grants to 
the abbey of Ramsey similar rights over all who were 
suitors to the sheriff's court, subject to military service, 
and capable of landed possessions ; that is, as I conceive, 
all who were not in servitude.^ By a law of Ethelred, 
none but the king could have jurisdiction over a royal 
thane." And Domesday Book is fall of decisive proofs 

* Selden's WorkR, toL ii. p. 1630. more favonrable. ArdueologU, toI. xvilL 
7 Hist. Bamaeleiui. pw 490. p. 49 ; Nonveau Tnlt^ de Diptomfttlqiw 

* Leges CanatI, p. 144; Leges Ga« 11. p. 348. 

Uelmi, p. 223. b Hist Bamsej, p. 454. 

* IngnlAis, p. 35. I do not pretend to * pw 118. This is the earliest allnslon, 
assert the authenticity of these ehartere, if I am not mistaken, to territorial Jnris- 
which at all events are nearly as old as dictian in the Saxon laws. ProbaUy it 
the Conquest Hickes calls most of them was not ftequent till near the «nd of the 
in question. IMssert Epist p. 66. But tenth century. 

some Utter antiquaries seem to have been Mr. KemUe Is of opinion that Ibt 
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that the English lords liad their courts wherein thej 
rendered justice to their suitors, like the continental 
nobility ; privileges which are noticed with great pre- 
cision in that record, as part of the statistical survey. 
For the right of jurisdiction at a time when punish- 
ments were abnost wholly pecuniary was a matter of 
property, and sought from motives of rapacity as well as 
pride. 

Whether therefore the law of •feudal tenures can be said 
to have existed in England before the Conquest must be 
left to every reader's determination. Perhaps any attempt 
to decide it positively would end in a verbal dispute. 
In tracing the histoiy of every political institution, three 
things are to be considered, tiie principle, the form, and 
the name. The last will probably not be found in any 
genuine Anglo-Saxon record.*^ Of the form or the 
peculiar ceremonies and incidents of a regular fief, there 
IS some, though not much appearance. But those who 
reflect upon the dependence in which free and even noble 
tenants held their estates of other subjects, and upon the 
privileges of territorial jurisdiction, will, I think, per- 
ceive much of the intrinsic character of the feudal relation, 
though in a loss mature and systematic shape than it 
assumed after the Norman conquest.* 



words granting territorial Jorladlction do 
not occur in any genuine charter before 
the Confeeaor. Codex Diplom. L 43. 
They are of constant occunenoe in those 
of the lint Norman reigns. But the 
Normans did not understand them, and 
the words are often misspelled. He 
thinks, therefore, that the rights were 
older than the Ck>nque8t, and accounts 
for the raze mention of them by the 
somewhat unsatislhctory supposition that 
they were so inherent in the possession 
of land as not to require particular notice. 
See Spence, Equit Juris, pp. 64, 68. 

d Feodum twice occurs in the testa- 
ment of Alfired ; but it does not appear 
to be used in its proper sense, nor do I 
apprehend that instrument to have been 
originaUy written in Latin. It was 
much more consonant to AUked's practics 
to employ his own hmguage. 

* It will probably be never disputed 
again that lands were granted by a mill, 
taiy tenure before the Conquest. Thus, 



besldflB tfie proob in tlie text, In flia 
laws of Canute (c 19) :«-** And the man 
who shall flee fh)m his lord or tnm his 
comrade by reason of his cowardice, be it 
in the sbipiyrd. be it in the land^^rid. 
let him forfeit all he owns, and his own 
life; and let the lord seise his posses- 
sions, and his land which he previously 
gave him ; and if he have bdcland, let 
that go into the king's hands." Ancient 
Laws, p. 180. And we read of lands 
caUed hk^ordag^ lord's gia Leges 
Ethelred L, Ancient Laws, p. 125. But 
these were not always feudal, or even 
hereditary ; they were what was called 
on the continent prestariiB, granted for 
life or for a certain term ; and this, as 
it appears to me, may have been tba 
proper meaning of the term Isen-landa. 

Bat the general tenure of lands wm 
stiU alodiaL Taini lex eat. says a cu- 
rious document on the ri^ts, that is 
obligations, of diiferent ranks, published 
by Mr. Thorpe,— ut sU dignus rectUu* 
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dine testamentl snl (hi* loe-rigkte$ 
Vfyrthe, that is. perhaps, hound to the 
duties implied hy the deed which creates 
bis estates).— et nt ita texiaX pro terrft 
■oft, scilicet ezpedltionem burhbotam et 
brigbotam. Et de multis terris m^Jns 
kmdireetum ezsnrgtt ad hannum regis, 
&C. p. 185. Here we find the well- 
known trinoda neoe$tita» of alodial land, 
with other contingent liabilities imposed 
bj grant or usage.* 

We may probably not err very much 
In supposing that the state of tenures in 
England under Canute or the Confessor 
was a good deal like those in France 
under Charlemagne or Charles the Bald,— 
•n alodial trunk with numerous branches 
of feudal benefice grafted into it But 
the conversion of the one mode of tenure 
Into the other, so fipequent in France, 
does not appear by evidence to have pre- 
vailed on this side of the channel. 



I will only add here that Mr. Spenoe, 
an authority of great weight, maintains 
a more complete establishment of the 
feudal polity before the Conquest than 1 
have done. p. 48. This is a sulflect on 
which it is hard to lay down a definite 
line. But I must protest against my 
learned friend's derivation of the feudal 
qrstcm fhmi "the aristocratic principle 
that prevailed in the Koman dominions 
while the republic endured, and which 
was incorporated with the principles of 
despotism introduced during the empire." 
It is because the aristocratic principle 
could not be incorporated with that of 
despotism, that I conceive the feudal 
system to have been incapable of de- 
vdqnnent, whatever inchoate rudiments 
of it may be traced, until « poweritil 
territoriAl aristocracy bad rendered 
despotism no longer possible. [1847.] 



* Mr. Kemble has printed a charter of Cenulf king of Merda to the abb^ of 
Abingdon, in 820, without the asterisk of spuriousness (Codex Diplom. L 369) ; and 
it is quoted by Sir F. Falgrave (voL i. p. 169) in proof of military tenures. The 
ezprescdon, however, expeditionem cum duodedm vatHiUis, et totidem Kutit exer- 
ceant, seems not a littfo a^nst its authenticity. The former has observed that 
the testamentary documents before the Conquest, made 1^ men who were under a 
superior lord, contain a clause of great interest; namely, an earnest prayer to tht 
lord that he will permit the will to stand according to the disposition of the testator, 
coupled not nnfrequently with a legacy to him oa condition of his so doing, or to 
some person of influence about him for intercesBion on the testator's behalf. And 
hence he infers that, *' as no man supplicates for that which he Is of his own right 
entitled to eqjoy, it appears as if these great vassals of the crown had not the power 
of disposing of their lands and chattels but as the king might permit; and, in the 
strict construction of the bond between the king and them, all that ^cy gained in 
* his service must be taken to lall into his haiMis after their death." Introducldon to 
Cod. Dip. p. 111. This inference seems hardly borne out by the premises : a man 
might sometimes be reduced to supplicate a superior for that which he had a riglit 
toeqtoy. 
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PARTIL 

THE ANOLO-NOBMAK OONSTITUTION'. 

The AAglo-Nonnan Gonstltation — Caiues of the Qaaqaest «- Policy and Ghamctef 
of William' — hia Tyranny — Introduction of Feudal Services — Differenoe 
between the Feudal Oovemmenta of France and England — Canaes of the great 
Power of the first Norman Kings — Arbitrary Character of their Qovemment — 
Great Council — Resistance of the Barons to John — Magna Gharta — its prin« 
dpal Articles — Reign of Henry 11 L — The Constitution acquires a more libeial 
Character — Judidal System of the Anglo-Normans — Curia Regis, Exchequer, 
kc — Establishment of the Common Law — its Effect in fixing the Constitntioii 
'- Bemarics on the Limitation of Aristocratical Privileges in England. 

It is deemed by William of Malmsbiiiy an ertraordinarj 
Conquest of ''^ork of Providenoe that the English shotdd 
wfm^'*^ have given up all for lost after ti^e battle of 
' Hastings, where only a small though brave 

army had perished.' It was indeed the conquest of a 
great kingdom by the prince of a single province, an 
event not easily paralleled, where the vanquished were 
little, if at all, less courageous than their enemies, and 
where no domestic factions exposed the country to an in- 
vader. Yet William was so advantageously situated, that 
his success seems neither imaccountable nor any matter 
of discredit to ihe English nation. The heir of the house 
of Cerdio had been already set aside at the election of 
Harold ; and his youth, joined to a mediocrity of under- 
standing which excited neither esteem nor fear,^ gave no 
encouragement to the scheme of placing him upon the 
throne in those moments of imminent peril which followed 
the battlfe of Hastings. England was peculiarly destitute 
of great men. The weak reigns of Etholred aud Edward 
had rendered the government a mere oligarchy, and re- 

* Malmsbury, p. 63. And Henry of attempts to recover the kingdom, was 

Huntingdon says emphatically, Mille* treated by William with a kindness 

Bimo et sexagesimo sexto anno gratis, which could only have proceeded fi^>m 

perfecit dominator Deus de gente An- contempt of his understanding; fn* he 

glorum quod diu cogitaverat Gentl was not wanting in courage. He became 

namqueNormannorum asperse etcalUdiB the intimate friend of Robert duke of 

tiadidit eos ad exterminandum. p. 210. Normandy, whose fortunes, as well as 

k Edgar, alter one or two ineifectual character, much resembled his own. 
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duced the nobility into the state of retainers to a few 
leading houses, the representatives of which were every 
way unequal to meet such an enemy as the duke of Nor- 
mandy. If indeed the concurrent testimony of historians 
does not exaggerate his forces, it may be doubted whether 
England possessed militaiy resources sufficient to helve 
resisted so numerous and well-appointed .an army.* 

This forlorn state of the country induced, if it did not 
justify, the measure of tendering the crown to William, 
which he had a pretext or title to claim, arising from the 
intentions, perhaps the promise, perhaps even the testa- 
ment of Edward, which had more weight in those times 
than it deserved, and was at least better than the naked 
title of conquest. And this, supported by an oath exactly 
similar to that taken by the Anglo-Saxon kings, and by 
the assent of the multitude, English as well as Normans, 
on the day of his coronation, gave as much appearance of 

^ It has been suggested, in the second Nor is it quite accurate to speak of a 

Report of a Committee of the Lords' military force then established in Nor^ 

House on the Dignity of a Peer, to which mandy, or anywhere else. We apply 

I shall have much recourse in the follow- these words to a perauuaent body always 

ing pages,* that ** the facility with which under arms. This was no attribute of 

the Conquest had been adiieved seems feudal tenure, however the A'equenqr 

to have been, in part, the consequence of of war, general or private, may have 

defects in the Saxon institutions, and of enured the tenants by military service 

the want of a military force similar to to a more haUtoal discipline than the 

that which had then been established in thanes of England ever knew. The 

Normandy, and in some other parts of adventurers in William's army were 

the continent of Europe. The adven- from various countries, and most of themt 

turers in the army of William were of doubtless, had served before, but whe- 

those countries in which such a military ther as hired mercenaries or no we have 

establishment had prevailed." p. 24. It probably not sufBdent means of deter- 

camiot be said, I think, that there were mining. The practice of hiring troops 

any manifest defects in the Saxon insti- does not attract the notice of historians, 

tutions, so &r as related to the defence I believe, in so early an age. We need 

of the country against invasion. It was not, however, resort to this conjecture, 

part of the trinoda neceuUas, to which since history sufBciently explains the 

all alodial landholders were bound, success of William. 



* This Report I generally quote ttcm that printed in 1819; but in 1829 it was 
reprinted with corrections. It has been said that these were occasioned by the 
strictures of Mr. Allen, in the 36th volume of the Edinburgh Review, not more 
remarkable for their learning and acuteness than their severity on the Report. The 
corrections, I apprehend, are chiefly confined to errors of names, dates, and others of 
a similar kind, which no doubt had been copiously pointed out. But it has not 
appeared to me that the Lords' Committee have altered, in any considerable degree, 
the positions upon which the reviewer animadverts. It was hardly, indeed, to be 
expected that the supposed compiler of the Report, the late Lord Redesdale, 
having taken up his own line of opinion, would abandon it on the sumestions 
of one whose comments, though extremely able, and often, in the eyes of many, 
well-founded, are certidnly not couched in the most conciliatory or respectnu 
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a r^ular suooession as the circumstances of the times 
would permit. Those who yielded to such circumstances 
could not foresee, and w^re unwilling to anticipate, tho 
bitterness of that servitude which William and his Norman 
followers were to bring upon their country. 

The commencement of his administration was tolerably 
ffiscondort equitable. Though many confiscations took 
•t first place, in order to gratify tiie Norman army, yet 
moderate. ^^ masa of property was left in the hands of 
its former possessors. Offices of high trust were bestowed 
upon Englishmen, oTen upon those whose family renown 
might have raised the most aspiring thoughts."* But 
itbeoomet p^uily through the insolence and injustice of 
more tyran- William's Norman vassals, partly through the 
^' suspiciousness natural to a man conscious of 

having overturned the national government, his yoke 
soon became more heavy. The English were oppressed ; 
they rebelled, were subdued, and oppressed again. All 
their risings were without concert, and desperate ; they 
wanted men fit to head them, and fortresses to sustain 
their revolt." After a very few years they sank in 
despair, and yielded for a century to the indignities of a 
comparatively small body of strangers vdthout a single 
tumult. So possible is it for a nation to be kept in per- 
manent servitude, even vdthout losing its reputation for 
individual courage, or its desire of freedom I ^ 

d Ordericns Vitalis, p. 520 (in Du ceased ; and in every case of a freeman 

Chesne, Hist. Norm. Script.). murdered by persons unknown the bun- 

* Ordericos notices tbe want of castles dred was fined. See however Bracton, 

In England as one reason why rebel- L iii. c 15. 

lions were easily quelled, p. 511. Fail- f The brave resistance of Herewaid in 

ing in their attempts at a generous the fens of Lincoln and Cambridge is 

resistance, the English endeavoured to well told by M. Thierry, fh)m Ingolfiis 

get rid of their enemies by assassination, and Oaimar. ConquSte d' Anglet par les 

to which many Normans became vie- Normands, vol. ii. p. 168. Turner had 

tims. William therefore enacted that given it in some detail from the former, 

in every case of murcfer. which strictly Hereward ultimately made his peace 

meant the fdlling of any one by an un- with William, and recovered his estate, 

known hand, the hundred should be According to ^gulfus, he died peaceably, 

liable in a fine, unless they could prove and was buried at Croyland; according 

the person murdered to be an English- to Oaimar, he was assassinated in his 

man. This was tried by an inquest, upon house by some Normans. The latter 

what was called a presentment of Eng- account is confirmed by an early chroni- 

lishry. But from the reign of Henry II., cler, from whom an extract is given by 

the two nations having been very much Mr. Wright A more detailed memoir 

intermingled, this inquiry, as we learn of Hereward (De Gestls Herewardi Sax- 

from the Dialogue de Scaccario, p. 26, onis) is found in the cfaartnlary of Swaff« 
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The tyntany of William dispUyod le«i of passioii or 
insolence tban of that indi&Teiu)e about himifati suffesisg 
which diertingiiishes a cold and far-sighted statesman. 
Impressed by the frequent risings of the English at the 
commencement of ki« reign^ and by the tecollection, as 
one historian observes, tibiat liie mild government of 
Cannte had <»ily ended in the expalsioii of the Danish 
line,' he foimed the scheme of riveting such fetten 
upon the conquered nation, that all resistance should b^ 
come impracticable. Those who had obtained honourable 
offices were successively deprived of them; even the 
bishops and abbots of English birth were deposed ;*" a 
stretch of power very singulair in that age. Morcar, one 
of the most illui^ous English, suffeiwd perpetual im* 



hMn Abbey, now p n mrv t d In Pieterbo- 
Toia^ OathediaU and asid to be m old m 
the twelfCh oentwy. Mr. Wright pub- 
lished it in 1838, Arom a oopj in the 
Ubrii7 of Trinity Colle^, Cambridge. 
If the author ti to be believed, he had 
oonvereed with aome eompankHtt of 
Hereward. But aaeh teatimony la often 
firigned by the medl»Tal aemlroBiaaoenk 
'nwai^ the writer appean to affwt a 
dlffsrant origin, he is too fhli of Anglo- 
Saxon qyupatUea to be diagaiaed; and, 
{nlSwt,he has evidently borrowed greatly 
ftom eiuggerated legeadR, pertMpa me- 
trical, ounrent among the Engliah. as to 
the early life of Hel«w«rd, to which In- 
gulftaa, or whoever penonated iiim, cnr- 
florily aUudea. 

S Malmabary, pi IM. 

b Hoveden,p.4«S. This wm done with 
the eononnenoe and lanctionof the pope, 
Alexander II., ao that the atretob of 
power waa by Borne rather than by Wil- 
liam. It must paaa for a groaa vlolatioa 
of eodeaiaatical as well aa of national 
rights, and Tanfranc cannot be reckoned, 
notwithstanding his distingahihed name, 
aa any better than an intrusive bishop. 
He showed his arrogant scorn of the 
English nation In another and rather a 
singular manner, lliey were ezeessively 
proud of their national saints, some of 
whom were little known, and whose bar- 
barons names diagusted Italian ears. 
Angll inter qnos vivimus, said the fo- 
reign priests, quosdam aibl instliaerunt 
sanctos, quorum incerta sunt merits. 
TMs might be true enoi^; but She 
VOL. II. 



same mcMoie dMiold ham been meted 
to others Thierry, vol. IL p^ 158, ediu 
1890. The Norman bishops, and the 
primate especially, set themselves to 
dilpange, Md in liict to dispoaaeas, Su 
Aldhelm, St Ifilflg, and, for anght we 
know, St Swithbi, St WeriMUY. (n. 
Ebb, and St Alphage: names, it muMi 
be owned, 

**That woidd ham aiade QiAitfllim 
stare and «wp." 
We may Jnige what the eminent nativ« 
of Fkvia thou^t of sooh a hagiolagy. 
The English church found herself, as 
It were, with an attahited peersge. But 
the calendar withstood these innovatlona» 

Mr. Turner, in his usual spfrU of 
psaegjric says.—'^He (WiUism) marie 
important changes among the English 
cleiigy; he cansed Stigand and others to 
be depoaed. and he liUed their plaoes with 
men &om Normandy and France, who 
were dJstingnished by the characters of 
piety, decorous morals, and a love of lito- 
rmtare. This messure waa an important 
addition to the civilisation of the island." 
&C. Hist of England, voL L p. lOi. 
Admitting this to be partly true, thou^ 
he would have found by no means so fa- 
vourable an account of the Norman pre- 
Utes in Ordericus ViUlis, if he had road 
afew pages beyond the passages to which 
he refers, Is it consonant to historical 
justice that a violent act like (he depo* 
sitton of almost all the Anglo-Saxon 
hierarchy, should be spoken of in a tone 
of praise, which the whole tenor of tlss 
paragraph conveys? 

X 
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prisonment. Waltheoff, a man of equally conspicuons 
birth, lost Yub head upon a 6ca£Ebld by a very harsh if not 
iniquitous sentence. It was so rare in those times to 
inflict judicially any capital punishment upon persons of 
such rank, that his death seems to have produced more 
indignation and despair in England than any single cir- 
cumstance. The name of Englishman was turned into a 
reproach. None of that race for a hundred years were 
raised to any dignity in the state or church.' Their lan- 
guage and the characters in which it was written were 
rejected as barbarous ; in all schools, if we trust an autho- 
rity often quoted, children were taught French, and the 
laws were administered in no other tongue.^ It is well 
known that this use of French in aU legal proceedings 
lasted till the reign of Edward III. Several English 
nobles, desperate of the fortunes of their country, sought 
refuge in the court of Constantinople, and approved their 

1 Becket is said to have been the first 
Englishman who reached anj consider- 
able dignity. Lord Lyttelton's Hist of 
Henry II. voL ii. p. 23. And Eodmer 
declares that Henry I. would not place 
a single Englishman at the head of a 
monastery. Si Angina erat, nulla virtus, 
nt honore aliquo dignus Jndicaretur, 
eum poterat a^jm'are. p. 110. 

k Ingulfns, p. 61. Tantum tunc An- 
glioos abominati snnt, nt qnantocnnqne 
merito poUerent, de dignitatihos repelle- 
bantur; et mnlto minus haUlcs alieni- 
gence de qaftcnnqne alift natione, quis 
sub coelo est, extitissent, gratanter assu- 
meientur. Ipsiun etiam idioma tantum 
abhorrebant, quod leges terras, statutaque 
Anglicorum regun lingnft Gallicft trao- 
tarentnr; et pneris etiam in scholis prin* 
dpia literarum grammatica Gallic^, ac 
non Anglic^ traderentur; modus etiam 
scribendi Anglicuaondtteretur, et modus 
Oallicus in chartls et in libris onmibus 
admitterctur. 

But the pofifiage in Ingulfus, quoted 
in support of this position, has been 
placed by Sir F. Palgrave among the 
proofs that we hare a forgery of the four- 
teenth century in that historian, the facts 
being in absolute contradiction to him. 
"Before the reign of Henry III. we 
cannot discover a deed or law drawn or 
compoRed in FVeuch. Instead of prohl- 
UUng ihe Engl'sh language, it was em- 



ployed by the Gonqmeror and his a 
sors in their chartls until the reign of 
Henry II., when it was superseded not 
by the French, but by the Latin lan- 
guage, which had been gradually gaining 
or rather regaining ground." Edinb. 
Rev. xxxiv. 262. **The Latin language 
had given way in a great measure, from 
the time of Canute, to the venacnlar 
Anglo-Saxon. Several charters in the 
latter language oocur before; but f<ff 
fifty years ending with the Conqueat* 
out of 254 (published in the fourtlt 
volume of the Codex Diplomaticus), 13T 
are in Anglo-Saxon, and only 117 in 
Latin." Kemblc's Preface, p. 6. 

If I have righUy translated, in the text 
of Ingulfus, l^es tractarentur hy admU 
nUtered, the &lsehood is manifest ; slnoa 
the laws were administered in the county 
and hundred courts, and certainly not 
there in French. I really do not per- 
ceive how this passage could have been 
written by Ingulfus, who must have 
known the truth ; at all events, his tes- 
timony must be worth little on any sub- 
ject, if he could so palpably misrepresent 
a matter of public notoriety. The sup- 
position of entire forgery is one which we 
should not admit without full proof; 
but, in tills ii]^tance, there are pi'rhapa 
&wer difficulties on this aide than on that 
of authenticity. 
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valour in the wars of Alexins against another Norman 
conqueror, scarcely less celebrated than their own, 
Eobert Guiscard. Under the name of Varangians, those 
true and faithful supporters of the Byzantine empire 
preserved to its dissolution their ancient Saxon idiom.™ 
An extensive spoliation of property accompanied these 
revolutions. It appears by &e great national survey ol 
Domesday Book, completed near the close of the Con- 
queror's reign,' that the tenants in capite of the crown 
were generally foreigners. Undoubtedly there were a 
few left in almost every county who stall enjoyed the 
estates which they held under Edward the Confessor, 
free from any superiority but that of the crown, and 
were denominated, as in former times, the king's thanes."* 
Cospatric, son perhaps of one of that name who had 
possessed the earldom of Northumberland, held forty-one 
manors in Yorkshire, though many of them are stated in 
Domesday to be waste. But inferior freeholders were 
much less disturbed in their estates than the higher 



"» Gibbon, VOL x. p. 223. No writer, 
except perhaps the Saxon Chronicler, is 
so full of William's tyranny asOrdericus 
Vi talis. See particularly p. 60t, 612, 
514, 621, 623, in Du Chesne, Hist. Norm. 
Script Ordericus was an Englishman, 
but passed at ten years old, a.d. 1084, 
into Normandy, where he became pro- 
fessed in the monastery of Eu. Ibid. p. 
924. 

■* The regularity of the course adopted 
when this record was compiled is veiy 
remarkable; and affords a satisfactory 
proof that the business of the government 
was well conducted, and with much less 
rudeness than is usually supposed. The 
commiieioners were furnished with in« 
terrogatories, upon which they examined 
the Jurors of the shire and hundred, and 
also such other witnesses as they thought 
expedient. 

Hie subecribitur inquisicio terrarum 
quomodo Barones Reges inquirunt, vide- 
licet, per sacramentum vioecomitis Scirae 
et omnium Baronum et eorum Franci- 
genarum et tocius centuriatus— prcsbi- 
teri praepositi VI villanl uniuscujusque 
vilUe [sic], — Delude quomodo vocatur 
mansio, quia tenuit earn tempore Regis 
Ed'rardi, quis modo tenet, quot hidse, 
quot carrucatae in domino qwot homines. 



quot villanl, quot ootaril, qitot servl, 
quot liberi homines, quot sochemanni, 
quantum sUvae, quantum prati, quot 
pascuorum, quot molidenae, quot piscinae, 
quantum est additum vel ablatum, quan- 
tum valebat totum simul; et quantum 
modo; quantum ibi quisque liber homo 
vel sochemanus habuitvel habct Hoc 
totum tripUciter, scilicet tempore Regis 
J^tcardi; et quando Rex WilUdmui 
dedit ; et quomodo sit modo, et si plus 
potest haberi quam habeatur. Isti ho- 
mines jnravenmt (then follow the names> 
Inquisitio Eliensis, p. 497. Pftlgrave, it 
444. 

" Brady, whose trnfaimess always 
Iceeps pace with his aUlity, pretends 
that all these were menial oflScers of the 
king's household. But notwithstanding 
the diflkulty of disproving these gratui- 
tous suppositions, it is pretty certain 
that many of the English proprietors in 
Domesday could not have been of this 
description. See p. 99, 163, 218, 219, 
and other places. The question, how- 
ever, was not worth a battle, though it 
makes a figure in the controversy of 
Normans and Anti-Normans, between 
Dngdale and Brady on the one side, 
and TyrreU, Petyt, and Attwood on Hit 
other; 

x2 



aoB TTJUsjsrr of wiuum i. chap. vxn. paet n. 

claw. Bivdy wiaintaixus that ihe Englitlx liad snffeied 
umvers^Ily a deprivation of their lands. But the valuable 
labours of Sir Heiu?y JSUvs, m prosenting ub with a com- 
plete aualjab of Dmeaday Book, afford an opp<»tumtf, 
by his li»t of mm9» taoaiata at the time of the sarvej, to 
form some approjdmatioD to the relative numbers of 
English and jbmgners holding manors under ihe imme- 
diale vassals of th^ f^^mwu. The baptismal naxxy&a (there 
are rarely any othezs) are not always conclusive ; but, on 
the whole, we Imnx by a little practice to distinguish 
the Normap from tixeA^^o-Saxo^. It would be manifest, 
by running the eye over some pa^s of this list, how con 
siderably mistaken is the supposition that few of English 
birth held entire manons. Though I will aot now affirm 
or deny that ibey were a majority, they form a large pro- 
portion of uparly 8000 nmane tenants,!" who are summed 
up by the diligence of Sir Hexuy Ellis* And we may 
presume that they were in a very much greater proportion 
among ih^ >' liberi homiines," who held lands, subject 
only to free services, seldom or never very burthensome. 
It may be added that many STormans, as we lesixn from 
history, married English heiresses, rendered so fre- 
quently, no doubt, by the violent deaths of their fathers 
and brothexs, but still transmitting ancient rights, as weH 
as native blood, to their posterity. 

This might induce us to suspect that, great as th^ 
spoliation must appear in modem times, and almost 
completely as the nation was excluded from civil power 
in the commonwealth, there is some exaggeration i)i the 
language of those writers who represent them as uni- 
versally reduced to a state of penury and servitude. 
And this suspicion may be in some degree just. Yet 
the^e writers, and especially the most English in feelii^ 
of them all, M. Thierry, are warranted by the language 
of contemporary authorities. An important passage in 
the Dialogus de Scaccario, written towards the end of 
Henry III.*s reign, tends greatly to diminish the favour- 
able impression which i^e Saxon names of so many 
mesne tenants in Domesday Book would create. If we 
may trust Gervase of Tilbury, author of this little 

P Ellis's Introduction to Domesday, amounted scaroely to 1400 ; tiie. 
vol. ii. p. 811. " The tenants in capite, tenants were 7871." 
including ecclesiastical oorporatlunflji 
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treieitise, the estatei^ ef tbose ^ho hfiS. borne arms tgAtnei 
William were alone confiscated ; thoiigh the others were 
slibjected to tbe fetidal ernperiorily ^ a Norman lord. 
Bnt when these lords abused their power to dispossess 
the native tenants, a clamour was raised by the English, 
and complaint made to the king; by whom: it was 
ordered (if we rightly understand a passe^ not devoid 
of obscurity) that the tenant might make a bargedn with 
his lord, so as to secure himself in possession ; but that 
none of the English should have any right of suecesAsion, 
a &esh agreement with the lord being required on ^very 
change of tenancy. The Latin words Will be fbund 
below.** This, as here expressed, suggeSti^ something 
like an unceftam relief at the lord's will, and paints the 
condition of the English tenant as wretchedly dep^dent. 
But an instrument published by Spelman, and which 
will be found in Wllkins, Leg. Ang. Sax. p. 287, gives 
a more favourable view, and asserts that William per- 
mitted those who had taken no part against him to 
l^tain their lands ; though it appears by the very same 
record that the Normans did not much regard the royal 
precept. 

But whatever may have been the legal condition of 
the English mesne tenant, by knight-service or socage, 
for the case of villeins is of course not here considered, 
during the first two Norman reigns, it seems evidetit 
tlif^ lie was protected by the charter of Henry I. in the 

4' tosli regni conqvfsftio&em, poeit Jnic dominis flats odlosi pMlim a poiieariani- 

tam xebellfuni sabveTSloaein, cam rex bue peUerentur, nee ttset qui ablatit 

ipse regisqiie proceres loca nova perlus- regtituerit, oominnnis indlgeoarum ad 

trarent, facta est Inquisitlo diligens, qui regem pervenit qaerimonia, qoasl sic 

ftieraiit qui oontra r^^em in bello dlml- omnflbiis exosi et rebus spoliatiaad alien- 

cantes p«r fiigBiB se lalTaTeTant His igenastranstrecogerentur. Oommunicato 

omnibos et item bsredibus eorum qui tantum super his oonsilio, decretnm est, 

in hblhi occubuenmt, spes omnis terra- ut qnod a dominis suis exigentibus 

mm et fundoram atqne Heditunm quoa meritis intervenlente pactione legitima 

ante posaederant, preclusa est; magnum potenmt obtisere, illis inviolabilis Jura 

namqiie repntabant frui vitas beneficio ooocederentur ; cseterum autem nomine 

sub Inlmicia. Verum qui vocati ad bel- successionis a temporibus subactse gentis 

Imn uecdum convenenmt, vel &miltart> nihil sibi vindicrarent. ... Sic igitur 

bus vel quibuslibet neoessariis oocnpati quisquis dc gente subacta fundos vel 

negotiis non interfuerant, cum tractu aliquid hqjusmodi possidet, non quod 

temporis devotis obsequiis gratiam do- ratione successionis deberi sibi vide- 

minoram poasediBsent sine sp^ Sticcea- batur, adeptus est ; sed quod solaramodo 

gUidia, flifi tantum pro voluptate [sic vo- meritis suis exigentibus, vel idiqna pec- 

Inntate ?"} tamen dominorum possidere tione interveniente, obtinuit DiaL da 

copper u nt aiiooedente vero tempore cum Sraccarlo, c lO. 
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hereditary possession of bis lands, subject only to a 
"lawful and just relief towards his lord." For this 
charter is addressed to all the liege men of the crown, 
" French and English ; " and purports to abolish all the 
evil customs by which the kingdom had been oppressed, 
extending to the tenants of the barons as well as those 
of the crown. We cannot reasonably construe the 
language in the Dialogue of the Exchequer, as if in that 
late age Hie English tenant had no estate of fee-simple. 
If this had been the case, there could not have been 
the difficulty, which he mentions in another place, of 
distinguishing among freemen or freeholders (liberi 
homines) the Noiman blood from the Englishman, 
which frequent intermarriage had produced. He must, 
we are led to think, either have copied some other 
writer, or made a careless and faulty statement of his 
own. But, at the present, we are only considering the 
state of the English in the reign of the Conqueror. And 
here we have, on the one hand, a manifest proof from 
the Domesday record that they retained the usufruct, 
in a very great measure, of the land ; and on the other, 
the strong testimony of contemporary historians to the 
spoliation and oppression which tiiey endured. It 
seems on the whole most probable that, notwithstand- 
ing innumerable acts of tyranny, and a general exposure 
to contumely and insolence, they did in fact possess 
what they are recorded to have possessed by the !N orman 
Commissioners of 1085. 

The vast extent of the Norman estates in capite is apt 
to deceive us. In reading of a baron who held forty or 
fifty or one hundred manors, we are prone to fancy his 
wealth something like what a similar estate would pro- 
duce at this day. But if we look at the next words, we 
shall continually find that some one else held of Tn'm ; 
and this was a holding by knight's service, subject to 
feudal incidents no doubt, but not leaving the seignioiy 
very lucrative, or giving any right of possessory owner- 
ship over the land. The real possessions of the tenant 
of a manor, whether holding in chief or not, consisted in 
the demesne lands, the produce of which he obtained 
without cost by the labour of the villeins, and in what 
ever other payments they might be bound to make in 
money or kind. It will be remembered, what has beeu 
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more than once inculcated, that at this time the villani 
and bordarii, that is, ceorls, were not like the villeins of 
Bracton and Littleton, destitute of rights in their pro- 
perty; their condition was tending to the lower stage, 
and with a Norman lord they were in much daoger of 
oppression; but they were "law worthy," they had a 
civil status (to pass from one technical style to another), 
for a century after the Conquest. 

Yet I would not extenuate the calamities of this great 
revolution, true though it be that much good was brought 
out of them, and that we owe no trifling part of what 
inspires self-esteem to the Korman element of our popu- 
lation and our polity. England passed under the yoke ; 
she endured the arrogance of foreign conquerors; her 
children, even though their loss in revenue may have 
been exa^erated, and still it was enormous, became a 
lower race, not called to the councils of their sovereign, 
not sharing his trust or his bounty. They were in a &j: 
different condition fix>m the provincial Eomans after the 
conquest of Gaul, even if, which is hardly possible to 
determine, their actual deprivation of lands should have 
been less extensive. For not only they did not for 
several reigns occupy the honourable stations which 
sometimes fell to the lot of the Roman subject of Clovis 
or Alaric, but they had a great deal more freedom and 
importance to lose. Nor had they a protecting church 
to mitigate barbarous superiority; their bishops were 
degraded and in exile ; the footstep of the invader was 
at their altars; their monasteries were plundered, and 
the native monks insulted. Rome herself looked with 
little favour on a church which had preserved some 
measure of independence. Strange contrast to the tri- 
umphant episcopate of the Merovingian kings !' 

Besides the severities exercised upon the English after 
every insurrection, two instances of William's 
unsparing cruelty are well known, the devasta- ofYJTfoMre 
tion of Yorkshire and of the New Forest. In f^^^^^"^ 
the former, which had the tyrant's plea, neces- 
sity, for its pretext, an invasion being threatened from 

'The oppression of tb«EngIididnrltig Chronicle. Their testimonies are well 

the first reigns after the Gonquest is fully collected by M. Thierry, in the second 

described by the Norman historians volume of his valuable history. 
IteoMAves, as well as by the Saxon 
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Denmark, the whole coxmtiy between the Tyiie And the 
Huiftber was laid so desolate, tkat fov nitte yeans afier^ 
wards tbere was sot an inhabited Tillage, and hardly an 
inhabitant, left ; the wasting of this disferkt having been 
followed by a famine, which swept away the whole 
population.* That of the New Forest, though nndoabt- 
edly less calamitous in its ejects, seems even more 
monstrous from the fiivolousnesa of the cause.* Ho 
afforested several other tracts. And these fevonrite 
demesnes of the Norman kings were protected by & sys- 
tem of iniquitous and cruel regulations, called the Forest 
Laws, which it became afterwards a great object with 
the assertors of liberty to correct. The penalty for kill- 
ing a stag or a boar was loss of eyes ; for William lov«d 
the great game, says the Saxon Chronicle^ as if he had 
been their father." 

A more general proof of the ruinous oppiessicm of 
Proofs of Wniiam the Conqueror may be deduced from 
tioTTI^m ^® comparative c(»idition of the English towns 
i>ome8diiy in the reign of Edward the Confessor^ and at 
^^^' the compSation of Domesday. At the former 

epoch there were in York 1607 inhabited hovses, at the 

* lC»lDMbai7,pi. 140; Horeden, 1^451 ; ^hia of the fefncydoni, civil or eoclMias* 
0rderi& Vitalis, p. 614. The desolation ticat nor govemcd by the ordinary courts 
of Yorkshire continued in Mahnsbuiy's of law, but were set apart Ibr the reerea- 
time, sixty or seventy years afterwarda; tion and diyexsioR of the Ung, as waste 
nudum omnlna 99lvm ii«que ad hoc lands, whioh he might use and dispose of 
etiamtempus. at jdeasure." ^'Forestse/' says Sir Henry 

t Malmsbniy. p. ill. Spelman, "nee vIMte propria aocepere, 

* Ghroa. Saxon, p. 191. M. Thierry neo parocUaSk nee de eoiporft alieujna 
eoqjectores that these severe regulations cmnitattts vel epilKsopatfts habita snnt. 
had a deeper motive than the mere pre- sed extraneum quiddam et feris datum, 
servation of game, and were intended to ferino jure, non civiU; non munidpalf 
preveui the Engliah lh>m assembling in fhukntur; ngem to «nnibu8 afnoa- 
arms on pretoioe of the chace. VoL ii. centes dominum unicorn et ex arbitrio 
p. 267. But perlutps this is not neces- disponentem." Mr. Alleu quotes after- 
Niry. We know that a disproportioaate wards a passage finom Hie * Dlalegoa 
severliy has often fpiaided the beasts wd der Sc«oQ«rio,' which indfoatos the peon- 
birds ef chaoe ftom depredation. Uariiy of the fcffest-laws. ** fbrestarum 

Allen admits (Edinburgh Rev. xxvi. ratio, poena quoque vel abnlntio delin- 

366) that tiie forest-laws seem to have qnenttum in esrsv slw pecuniaria Ami! 

been enacted by the king'4 sole aQtiio- sive oori|ond|s..8eDnlm ab aliis legni Jn- 

rity ; or, as we may rather say, that they dicijs seoemitnr, et soUus regis arbitrio. 

were considered as a part of his preroga- vet ci^juslibet faroillaris ad hoc spedaUter 

tive. The royal forests were protected deputati sul^icitur. Legibw quidem 

by extzaonlinary penalties even before proprUs snbeistit-; qnas non oomaimii 

toe Conquest. " The royal forests were regni Jare, sed volunlwf* priocipom hi4 

Iiart of the demesne of the crown. They stitutiene soUiiMUHiiQiuit.'* Thallsrwtt 

were not included in the territorial divl- were, to use a worA- in Mthav an «^ 
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htttar 967 ; at tJie former there wero in Oxford 721« at 
the latter 243; of 172 houseB in Dordbiester, 100 were 
destroyed; of 243 m Derby, 103; of 487 in Chester, 
205. SooM other towns had suffered less, but searcely 
any one fiiilft to' exhibit marks of a^ decayed population. 
As to the relative numbers of the peasantry and value of 
lands at these two periods, it would not be easy to assert 
anything without a laborious examination of Domesday 
Book." 

The demesne lands of the erown, eziensive and scat^ 
tored over every counfy^ were abundantly DonMiiisof 
Buffieient to support its daguty and ma^iifi- theciuwu. 
cence ;^ and William, £EKr from wasting this revenue by 
prodigal grants, took care to let them at the highest rate 
to &nn, little caring how much tbe cultivators were 
racked by his tenants,' Yet hia exaetionsy both feudal 
and in the way of tallage from his burgessea and the 
t^iants of his vassals, were almost as violent as his con^ 
fiscations. No source of income was neglected by him, 
or indeed by his successors, however trSing, unjust, or 
unreasonable. His revenuesr if we could trust itich«,of 
Ordeficus VitaKs, amounted to 1060/. a day. theCoiw 
This, in mere weight of silver,, would be eqfuftl to **"*"*'* 
nearly 1,200,000/. a year at present. But the arithmetical 
statements of these writers are not implicitly to be relied 
upon. He left at his death a treaaure of 60,000/., which, 
in conformity to his dying reque^, his successor distri- 
buted among the church and poor of the kingdom, as a 
feeble expiation of the crimes by which it had been 
accumulated ;^ an act of disinterestedness which seems 
to prove that Rufns, amidst aH his vices, was not desti- 
tute of better feelings than hastorians have ascribed to 
him. It might appear that William had little use for 
his extorted weoltn. By the feudal constitution, as 
establkhed during his reign, he commanded the service 

PobMb weoM to Ae imal. an oasis of T thtff eoDdsted of 1482 uoaion. 

despotism tai the* midst of Hie old oon- Ljrtteltan's Hauy IL wL IL p; 288. 

moD law. ' Camnu-SazoD. p. 188. 

' The popalation recorded in Domes- * Hnniiiigdon, p. 371. Orderlcas 

d^ is aixnit 283,000 ; whidi, in n>nnd Vltalls- pats ar long penitential speech 

nomben, aUowiog for women and cUl* into William's month on hi» death-bad. 

dren. may be called about a million, p. 68. Thongh this may be his inTcn- 

KUia'a tatrodootkA tp D o B M eda y , vciL IL Uon. y«t fMt» seem to show the oom- 

J^ ML pnnction of the tyrant's oonsdenoai 
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of a vast army at its own expense, either for domestic 
His meroe- or Continental warfeo-e. But this was not suf- 
nary troops, fioient for his purposo ; like other tyrants, he 
put greater trust in mercenary obedience. Some of his 
predecessors had kept bodies of Danish troops in pay ; 
partly to be secure against their hostility, partly from llie 
convenience of a regular army, and the love which 
princes bear to it. But William carried this to a much 
greater length. He had always stipendiary soldiers at 
his command. Indeed his army at the Conquest could 
not have been swollen to such numbers by any other 
means. They were drawn, by the allurement of high 
pay, not from France and Brittany alone, but Flanders, 
Germany, and even Spain. When Canute of Denmark 
threatened an invasion in 1085, William, too conscious 
of- his own tyranny to use the arms of his English sub- 
jects, collected a mercenary force so vast, that men won- 
dered, says the Saxon Chronicler, how the country could 
maintain it. This he quartered upon the people, accord- 
ing to the proportion of their estates. ** 

Whatever maybe thought of the Anglo-Saxon tenures, 
Feudal sys- i* ^ Certain that those of 3ie feudal system 
tern esta- were thoroughly established in England under 
the Conqueror. It has been observed, in an- 
other part of this work, that the rights, or feudal inci- 
dents, of wardship and maniage were more common in 
England and Normandy than in the rest of France. 
They certainly did not exist in the former before the 
Conquest; but whether they were ancient customs of 
the latter cannot be ascertained, unless we had more in- 
contestable records of its early jurisprudence. For the 
Great Customary of Normandy is a compilation as late 
as the reign of Kichard Coeur-de-Lion, when the laws of 
England might have passed into a country so long and 
intimately connected with it. But there appears reason 
to think that the seizure of the lands in wardship, the 
selling of the heiress in marriage, were originally deemed 
rather acts of violence than conformable to law. For 
Henry I.*s charter expressly promises that the mother, 
or next of kin, shall have the custody of the lands as 
well as person of the heir.* And as the charter of Henry 

b Chron. Saxon, p. 185; InguUius, p. axor, give alii»proirfnqaoniin, qui jnstos 

19. esse debebit; et pnecipio nt borones mei 

* Terras et liberomm costos erit sive similiter se contineant ex^dk <filio« vel 
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II. refers to and confirms that of his grandfather, it 
seems to follow that what is called guardianship in 
chivalry had not yet been established. At least it is not 
till the assise of Clarendon, confirmed at Northampton 
in 11 7 e,** that the custody of the heir is clearly reserved 
to the lord. With respect to the right of consenting to 
the marriage of a female vassal, it seems to have been, 
as I have elsewhere observed, pretty general in feudal 
tenures. But the sale of her person in marriage, or the 
exaction of a sum of money in lieu of this scandalous 
fyranny, was only the law of England, -"nd was not 
perhaps fully authorized as such till the statute of Merton 
in 1236. 

One innovation made by William upon the feudal law 
is very deserving of attention. By the leading principle 
of feuds, an oath of fealty was due from the vassal to the 
lord of whom he immediately held his land, and to no 
other. The king of France, long after this period, had no 
* feudal and scarcely any royal authority over the tenants 
of his own vassals. But William received at Salisbury, 
in 1085, the fealty of all landholders in England, both 
those who held in chief, and their tenants ; • thus breaking 
in upon the feudal compact in its most essential attribute, 
the exclusive dependence of a vassal upon his lord. And 
this may be reckoned among the several causes which 
prevented the continental notions of independence upon 
the crown from ever taking root among the English 
aristocracy. 

The best measure of William was the establishment of 
public peace. He permitted no rapine but his Preserva- 
own. The feuds of private revenge, the law- wonofpub- 
lessness of robbery, were repressed. A girl °p***^ 
laden with gold, if we believe some ancient writers, 
might have passed safely through the kingdom.' But 

filias vel nzores homiimm meonun. haps later. 

Leges AngloSaxonlcs, p. 234. f Chron. Saxon, p. 190 ; M. Paris, p. 10. 

d Leges Anglo-Sazonlce, p. 330. I will not omit one other circnmstanoe, 

• Chron. Saxon, p. 187. The oath of apparently praiseworthy, which Orderi- 

allegiance or fealty, for they were in cus mentions of William, that he tried 

spirit the same, had been due to the king to learn English, In order to render 

before the Conquest; we find it among justice by understanding every man's 

the laws of Edmund. Allen's Inquiry, complaint, but foiled on account of his 

p. 68.« It was not, therefore, likely that advanced age. p. 620. This was in tha 

William would surrender such a tie upon early part of his reign, before the reluc- 

his subjects. But it had also been usual tance of the English to submit had 

W k^noce under Charlemagne, and per^ exasperated his disposition. 
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this was the tranquillitj of an imperioiis and vigilant 
despotism, the degree of which may be measured by 
these e£Fect8, in which no improvement of civilization 
liad any share. There is assairedly nothing to wonder at 
in the detestation with which the English long regarded 
the meiftory of this tyrant." Some^ advantages nn- 
donbtedly, in Hie course of human affairsy eventually 
sprang from the Norman conquest. The invaders, thox^h 
without perhaps any intrinsic superiority in social virtues 
over the native English, degraded and barbarous as these 
are represented to us, had at least that exterior polish of 
courteous and ckivalric manners, and that taste for re- 
finement and magnificence, which serve to elevate a 
people from mere savage rudeness. Their buildings, 
sacred as well as domestic, became more substantial and 
elegant. The learning of the clei^, the only elaes to 
whom that word could at all be applicable, became in- 
finitely more rei^>ectable in a short time after the Con- 
quest. And though this may by some be ascribed to the 
general improvements of Europe in that point during 
the twelfth century, yet I think it was partly owing to the 
more free intercourse with France, and &e closer de- 
pendence upon Boiiie, which that revolution produced. 
This circumstaiMe was, however, of no great moment to 
the English of those times, whose happiness could hairdly 
be efiboted by the theological reputation of Lanfrane and 
Anselm. Perhaps the ehief benefit which the natives of 
that generation derived from the government of William 
and his successors, next to that of a more vigilant police, 
was the security they found from invasion on the side of 
Denmark and Norway. The high reputation of the On- 
queror and his sons, with the regnlar orgamzatic»Ei of a 
feudal militia, deterred those predatory armies which 
had brought such repeated cfdamity on England in 
former times. 

The system of feudal policy, though derived to England 
nfflferenoe ^^^^ * French source, "£)re a very different 
between the appearance in the two countrijes. France, for 
if^"^ abotit two centuries after the house of Capet 
]&»gi«Mi had usurped the throne of Charlemagne's pos- 
ance. ^^j^^,^ could hardly be deemed a regular con- 
federac3% uiuch less an entire monarchy. But in England 

S W. MalmBb. Fret ad 1. lU. 
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a gpyemment, feujdal mdeed in it8 form, but arbitrary in 
its exercise, not only maintained subordination, but almost 
extinguished liberty. Several causes ^eem to have coii- 
spireid towards this radical difference. In the first plsfce, 
a kingdom comparatively small is much more easily 
kept under control than one of vast extent. And tl^e 
fiefis of Anglo-Norman barons after the Conquest w^re £|r 
less qonsiderable, ^ven relatively to the size of the two 
coimtries, than those of Fn^npe. 7be earl pf Chestpr 
held, indeed, abnost all th^t county ;^ the earl of Shrews- 
bury, pearly the ^hole of @alop. But ihe^ domains 
bore no comparii^n with the dukedom <^ Guienne^ or 
the county of Toulouse. In geneial^ th^ Iprjdships of 
William's barops^ whether this weie owing to policy or 
accident, were exceedingly dispersed. Eobei*t earl of 
Moreton, for example, the most richly endowed of his 
followers, enjoyed 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in Sussex, 
196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, besides many 
in other counties,* S^state^ so disjoined, however im- 
mei^te in their aggregate, were ill calculated for sup- 
porting a rebellion. It is obfierved by Madox that the 
kni^t a fees of almost every barony ivere scattered over 
various coimties. 

In the next place, these baxonial fiefe w^e held under 
an actual derivation from the crown. The great vassals 
of France haid usurped their dominions b^ore the ajo- 
cession of Hugh Capet, and barely submitted to his 
nominal sovereignty. They never intended to yield lh0 
feudal tributes of relief and aid, nor did some of il^em 
even acknowledge the supremacy of his royal jurisdiction. 
But the Conqueror and his auccessors imposed what con- 
ditions they would upon a set of barons who owed all to 
their gp^nti; and as mankind's notions of right are 
generally founded upon prescription, these peers p«w 
accustomed to endure many burthens, reluctantly indeed, 
but without that feeling of injury which would havcj r0- 

h This was, appn the whole, mpre the l^ouse of Montgcmery, it acqnirpd 

.Uko a great Fraich fief than any English all the country between the Mersey and 

earldom. Hugh da Abrinds, nephew of Bibble. Several eminent men iidterited 

William L. had barons of his own, one the earldom; bat upon the death of tlie 

of whom held forty-siz and another thirty most distinguished, Banult In 1232, it 

maocfffl. Chester was first called a fell into a female line, and soon eecheatc-d 

oonnty-palatine under Henry It. ; but it to the crown. Dugdale's Baronage, p. 4S. 

pievionsly possessed all regallan rights Lyttelton's Hsnry II., vol. li. p. 218. 

«f jurisdiction. After the forfeitures of i Dpgdale's Baron.ige, p. aft. 
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sisted an attempt to impose them upon the vassals of tho 
Frencli crown. For the same reasons the barons of 
England were regularly summoned to the great council, 
and by their attendance in it, and concurrence in the 
measures which were there resolved upon, a compactness 
and unity of interest was given to the monarchy which 
was entirely wanting in that of France. 

We may add to the circumstances that rendered the 
Hatred of crown powerful during the first century after 
English to the Conqucst, an extreme antipathy of the 
Nonnans. j^^tive English towards their invaders. Both 
William Eufus and Henry I. made use of the former to 
strengthen themselves against the attempts of their bro- 
ther Kobert ; though they forgot their promises to the 
English after attaining their object.^ A fact mentioned 
by Ordericus Vitalis illustrates the advantage which 
the government found in this national animosity. 
During the siege of Bridgenorth, a town belonging to 
Eobert de Belesme, one of the most turbulent and 
powerful of the Norman barons, by Henry I. in 1102, 
the rest of the nobility deliberated together, and came 
to the conclusion that if the king could expel so distin- 
guished a subject, he would be able to treat them all as 
his servants. They endeavoured therefore to bring 
about a treaty ; but the English part of Henry's army, 
hating Robert de Belesme as a Norman, urged the king 
to proceed with the siege ; which he did, and took the 
castle." 

Unrestrained, therefore, comparatively speaking, by 

the aristocratic principles which influenced 

Tyranny of other feudal Countries, the administration ac- 

the Norman * n i_ i» » i -i ^j • i 

government, quired a tono of ngour and arbitrarmess under 
William the Conqueror, which, though some- 
times perhaps a little mitigated, did not cease during a 
century and a half. For the first three reigns we must 
have recourse to historians ; whose language, though 
vague, and perhaps exaggerated, is too uniform and im- 
pressive to leave a doubt of the tyrannical character of 
the government. The intolerable exactions of tribute, 
the rapine of purveyance, the iniquity of royal courts, 
are continually in their mouths. ** God sees the wretched 

k W. Malmsbury, p. 120 et 166. R. "• Cu CSieane, Script Norman, p. «)« 
Hoveden, jp. 461. Chron- Saxon, p. 194. 
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people," says the Saxon Chronicler, "most unjustly 
oppressed ; first they are despoiled of their possessions, 
then butchered. This was a grievous year (1124)- 
Whoever had any property lost it by heavy taxes and 
unjust decrees.''" The same ancient chronicle, which 
appears to have been continued from time to time in the 
abbey of Peterborough, frequently utters similar notes 
of lamentation. 

From the reign of Stephen, the miseries of which are 
not to my immediate purpose, so far as they its exao 
proceeded from anarchy and intestine war,* we "^°■• 
are able to trace the character of government by exist- 
ing records.^ These, digested by 3ie industrious Madox 
into his History of the Exchequer, give us far more 
insight into the spirit of the constitution, if we may use 
such a word, than all our monkish chronicles. It waa 
not a sanguinary despotism. Henry II. was a prince 
of remarkable clemency; and none of the Conqueror's 
successors were as grossly tyrannical as himself. But 
the system of rapacious extortion from their subjects 
prevailed to a degree which we should rather expect to 
find among eastern slaves than that high-spirited race of 
Normandy whose renown then filled Europe and Asia. 
The right of wardship was abused by selling the heir 
and his land to the highest bidder. That of marriage 
was carried to a still grosser excess. The kings of 
France indeed claimed the prerogative of forbidding the 
marriage of their vassals' daughters to such persons as 
they thought unfriendly or dangerous to themselves; 
but I am not aware that they ever compelled them to 

■* Chron. Saxon, p. 228. Non facile any land in cultivation. Never did the 

potest narrari miaeria, says Roger de country suffer greater evils. If two or 

Hoveden, quam sustinuit illo tempore three men were seen riding up to a town, 

[circ. ann. 1103] terra Anglorum propter all its inhabitants left it^ taking them 

regias exactiones. p. 470. for plunderers. And this lasted, growiug 

<» The following simple picture of that worse and worse, throughout Stephen's 

reign from the Saxon Chronicle may be reign. Men said openly that Christ and 

worth inserting. " The nobles and his saints were asleep." p. 230. 
bishops built castles, and filled them ^ The earliest record in the Pipe-office 

with devilish and wicked men, and op- is that which Madox, in conformity to 

pressed the people, cruelly torturing the usage ©f others, cites by the name of 

men for their money. They imposed Magnum Rotulum quinto Stephani. But 

taxes npon towns, and. when they had In & particular dissertation sutijoincd to 

exhausted them of everything, set them his History of the Exchequer he in- 

ou fire. You might travel a day, and clines,though not decisively, to refer thia 

not find one man living in a town, nor record to the reign of Henry L 
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marry, much less that tiaey tnriMd ibis attribute of 
Bovereignly into a meaiis of revenue. But in Bngland, 
women and even men, simply as tenants in chief, and 
not as wards, fined to the crown for leave to marry 
whom they would, or nc^ to he compelled to many any 
other.^ Towns not only fined for original grants oi 
fraoehises, but for repeated oonfirmations. The Jews 
paid exorbitant sums for eveiy common right of man- 
kind, for proteotion, for justice. In return they were 
sustained against their Chiisdan debtors in demands cf 
usmy, whi^ supei«titi<m and tyranny rendered enor- 
mous.' Men fined for the king's good-will ; or thai he 
would remit his anger ; or to have his mediation with 
their adveisaries. Many fines seem as it were imposed 
in sport, if we look to the cause ; though their extent, 
and the sol^inity with which they were recorded, prove 
the humour to have been differently relished by the two 
parties. Thus the bishop of W inchester paid a tun of 
good wine for not reminding the king (John) to give a 
girdle to the oountess of ^bemarle; and Ilobert do 
Vaux five best palfreys, that the same king might hold 
his peace about Henry Pinel's wife. Anotiber paid four 
marks for leave to eat (pro lioentii comedendi). But 
of all the abuses which deformed the Anglo-Norman 
government, none was so flagitious as the sale of judi* 
cial redress. The king, we are often told, is the fountain 
of justice ; but in those ages it was one which gold alone 
could unseal. Men fined to have right done them ; to 
sue in a certain court ; to implead a certain person ; to 
have restitution of land which they had recovered at 
law.* From the sale of that justice which every citizen 
has a right to demand, it was an easy transition to with- 
hold or deny it. Fines were received for the king's 
help against the adverse suitor ; that is, for perversion 
of justice, or for delay. Sometimes they were paid by 
opposite parties, and, of course, for opposite ends. These 
were called counter-fines; but the money was some-* 
times, or as Lord Lyttelton thinks invariably, returned 
to the unsucoessful suitor.' 

4 Maduz, c 10, exactions are well selected from Ifadox 

' Id. c 7. by Hume, Appendix II. ; upon which 

* Id. CIS and 13. account I have gone less into detail thaa 

The most opposite Instances of these woold otherwise hare been neoessacy. 
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Among a people imperfectly^ivilized the most out- 
rageous injustice towards individuals may pass General 
without the slightest notice, while in matters ****** 
affecting the community the powers of government are 
exceedingly controlled. It becomes therefore an im- 
portant question what prerogative these Norman kings 
were used to exercise in raising money and in general 
legislation. By the prevailing feudal customs the lord 
was entitled to demand a pecuniary aid of his vassals in 
certain cases. These were, in England, to make his 
eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest daughter, and to 
ransom himself from captivity. Accordingly, when such 
circimistances occurred, aids were levied by the crown 
upon its tenants, at the rate of a mark or a pound for 
every knight's fee." These aids, being strictiy due in 
the prescribed cases, were taken without requiring the 
consent of parliament. Escuage, which was a commu- 
tation for the personal service of military tenants in 
war, having rather the appearance of an indulgence 
than an imposition, might reasonably be levied by the 
king.' It was not till the charter of John that escuage 
became a parliamentary assessmen4; ; the custom of com- 
muting service having then grown general, and the rate 
of commutation being variable. 

None but military tenants could be liable for escuage ;y 
but the inferior subjects of the crown were oppressed by 
tallages. The demesne loads of the king and all royal 
towns were liable tp tallage; an imposition far more 
rigorous and irregular than those which fell upon the 
gentry. Tallages were continually raised upon different 
towns during all the Norman reigns without the con- 
sent of parliament, which neither represented them nor 
cared for their interests. The itinerant justices in their 

° The reatonabU aid was fixed by tbe scilicet, vel libram unarn ; nnde militlbns 
statnte of Westminster I.. 3 £dw. I., stipendlaveldonativatfiiccedant. Mavnlt 
c, 36, at twenty shillings for every euim princeps stipendiarlos qn&m do- 
knight's fee, and as much for every 202. mesticos bellicis exponere caslbus. Hoc 
value of land held by socage. The aid itaque somma, quia nomine scatomm 
pour fiiire fitas chevalier mi^t be raised solvitur, scnti^um nominatur. Dialogos 
when he entered into his fifteenth year; de Scaocario, ad finem. Madox, Hist, 
pour fille marier, when she reached the Exchequer, p. 25 (edit in folio), 
age of seven. 7 The tenant in capite was entitled to 

* Fit interdum, ut tmminente vel in- be reimbursed what would have been 

nui^nte in regnum hostium machina- his escuage by his vaasals even if he per- 

tlone, decemat rex de singulis feodis formed personal service. Madox«c.ia. 
militum snmmam allquamsolvi.marcam 

VOL. II. T 
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circuit ttsiially set this tax. Sometimes the tallage was 
assessed in gross upon a town, and collected by the 
burgesses: sometimes indiyidually at the judgment of 
the justices. There was an appeal from an excessive 
assessment to the barons of i3iB exchequer. Inferior 
lords might tallage their own tenants and demesne 
towns, though not, it seems, without the king's per- 
mission." Customs upon the import and export of mer- 
chandise, of which the prisage of wine, that is, a right 
of taking two casks out of each vessel, seems the most 
material, were immemorially exacted by the crown. 
There is no appearance that these originated with par- 
liament.* Another tax, extending to all the lands of the 
kingdom, was Danegeld, the ship-money of those times. 
This name had been originally given to the tax imposed 
under Ethelred II., in order to raise a tribute exacted 
by the Danes* It was afterwards applied to a perma- 
nent contribution for the public defence against the 
same enemies. But after the Conquest this tax is said 
to have been only occasionally required ; and the latest 
instance on record of its payment is in the 20th of 
Henry II. Its imposition appears to have been at the 
king's discretion.* 

The right of general legislation was undoubtedly 
Right of placed in the king, conjointly vrith his great 
legisution. council,* or, if the expression be thought more 
proper, with their advice. So little opposition was 
foTmd in these assemblies by the early iNorman kings, 
that they gratified their own love of pomp, as well as 
the pride of their barons, by consulting them in every 
important business. But the limits of legislative power 
were extremely indefinite. Kew laws, lie new taxes, 
affecting the community, required the sanction of that 
assembly which was supposed to represent it ; but there 
was no security for individuals against acts of preroga- 
tive, which we should justly consider as most tyrannical. 
Henry II., the best of these monarchs, banished from 
England the relations and friends of Becket, to the 

' For the important gatject of tallages, ^ Henr. Huutingdon, 1. v. p. 206 

see Hadox, c. IT. Dialogus de Scaccario, ell. Madoz, c. 17 

* Madox, c. 18. Hale's Treattse on Lyttelton's Henry U. vol. iL p. 170. 

the Customs in Hargrave's Tracts, toL i. " Glanvil, Frologus ad Tractatimi de 

p. 116. OoDsuetod. 
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number of four hundred. At another time he sent ovei 
from Normandy an injunction, that all the kindred of 
those who obeyed a papal interdict should be banished, 
and their estates confiscated.^ 

The statutes of those reigns do not exhibit to us inany 
provisions calculated to maintain public liberty , ^ 
on k broad and general foundation. And al- charters of 
though the laws then enacted have not all been 2nS*^ 
preserved, yet it is unlikely that any of an 
extensively remedial nature should have left no trace of 
their existence. We find, however, what has sometimes 
been called the Magna Charta of William the Conqueror, 
published by Wllkins from a document of considerable 
authority.* We \fill, enjoin, and grant, says the king, 
that all freemen of our kingdom shall enjoy their lands 
in peace, free from all tallage, and from every unjust 
exaction, so that nothing but their service lawftilly due 
to us shall be demanded at their hands.' The laws of 
the Conqueror, found in Hoveden, are whoUy different 
frt>m those in Ingulfas, and are gnispected not to have 
escaped considerable interpolation.* It i6 remarkable 
that no reference is made to this concession of William 
the Conqueror in any subsequent charter. A charter of 
Heniy 1., the authenticity of which is undisputed, 
though it contains nothing specially expressed but a 
remission of unreasonable reliefs, wardships, and other 
feudal burthen,^ proceeds to declare that he gives his 

i Hoyeden, p. 496. Lyttelton, vol. iL t Volranns etiatn, ac firmiter prsedpl- 
p. 530. The latter says that this edict mus et ooncediinus, ut omnes liberi ho- 
xnust have heen framed by the king with mines totius monarchie pnedicti regal 
the advice and assent of his coimcil. nostri habeant et teneant terras suas et 
But if he means his great conncil, I possessiones suas benb, et in pace, liberi 
cannot suppose that all the barons and ab omni exactione ii^Jiistft, et Ab omni 
tenants in caplte could have been duly tallagio, ita quod nihil ab lis ezigatur 
summoned to a council held beyond seas, vel capiatur, nisi aervitium suum liber- 
Some English barons might doubtless mn, quod de Jure nobis fiacere debent, et 
have been with the king, as at Vemeuil facere tenentur; etproutstatutumestiis, 
in 1176, where a mixed iusembly of et illis a nobis datum et concessum jure 
English and French enacted laws for luereditario in perpetuum per commune 
both countries. Benedict Abbas apud concilium totius regni nostri prsedicti. 
Hume. So at Northampton in 1166 8 Selden, ad Eadmerum. Hody (Trea- 
several Norman barons voted ; nor is tlse on Convocations, p. 249) infers from 
any notice taken of this as irregular, the great alterations visible on the face 
Fitz Stephen, ibid. So unfixed, or rather of these laws that they were altered from 
unformed, were all constitutional prin- the French original by Qlanvil. 
clples. [NoTB X.] h Wilkins, p. 234. The accession of 

• 'NoxB XL] Henry inspired hopes into fbe EngUsI^ 

y2 
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subjects the laws of Edward the Confessor, with the 
emeudatioiis made by his father with consent of his 
barons.^ The charter of Stephen not only confirms that 
of his predecessor, but adds, in fuller terms than Henry 
had used, an express concession of the laws and customs 
of Edward.^ Henry H. is silent about these, although 
he repeats the confirmation of his grandfather's charter." 
The people however had begun to look back to a more 
ancient standard of law. The Norman conquest, and all 
that ensued upon it, had endeared the memory of their 
Saxon government. Its disorders were forgotten, or, 
rather, were less odious to a rude nation, than the 
coercive justice by which they were afterwards re- 
strained." Hence it became the favourite cry to demand 
the laws of Edward the Confessor; and the Normans 
themselves, as they grew dissatisfied with the royal 
administration, fell into these English sentiments.'' But 



nation which were not well realized. 
His marriage with Matilda, "of the 
rightful English kin/' is mentioned with 
apparent pleasure by the Saxon Clironi- 
cler under the year 1100. And in a 
fragment of a Latin treatise on the 
English laws, praising them with a 
genuine feeling, and probably written in 
the earlier part of Henry's reign, the 
author extols his behaviour towards the 
people, in contrast with that of preceding 
times, and bears explicit testimony to 
the confirmation and amendment of Ed- 
ward's laws by the C!onqueror and by 
the reigning king— Qui non solum l^^m 
regis Eadwardi nobis reddidit, quam 
omni gaudiorumdelectatione suscepimus, 
sed beati patris ejus emendationlbus 
roboratam propriis institutionibus ho- 
nestavit See Gooper on Public Records 
(voL ii. p. 423), in which very useful 
collection the whole fragment (for the 
first time in England) is published fh)m 
a Cottonian manuscript Henry ceased 
not, according to the Saxon Chronicle, to 
lay on many tributes. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that tallages on towns 
and on his demesne tenants, at that time 
legal, were reckoned among them. 

i A great impression is said to have 
been made on the barons confederated 
Against John by the production of 
Henry I.'s charter, whereof they had 
been ignorant Matt. Vaxia, p. 212. 



But this could hardly have been the 
existing charter, for reasons alleged by 
Blackstone. Introducticm to Magna 
Charta, p. 6. 

^ WiUdns, Leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 310. 

™ Id. p. 318. 

^ The Saxon Chronicler complaius of 
a witenagemot, as he calls it, or aasises. 
held at Leicester in 1124, where forty- 
four thieves were hanged, a greater num- 
ber than was ever before known ; it was 
said that many suffered unjustly, p. 228. 
Mr. Turner translates this difFerently; 
but, as I conceive, without attending to 
the spirit of the context Hiet of EngL 
vol. i. p. 174. 

** The distinction between the two 
nations was pretty well obliterated at 
the end of Henry IL's relgn« as we learn 
from the Dialogue on the Exchequer, 
then written: Jam cohabitantibus An- 
glicis et Normannis, et altemtrftm nx- 
ores ducentibus vel nubentibus, sic per- 
mixta sunt nationes, ut vix disoemi 
poesit hodie, de liberis loquor, quia An- 
glicus, quis Normannus sit genere ; ex- 
ceptis duutaxat ascriptitiis qui villani 
dlcuntur, quibus non est liberum obstan- 
tibus dominis suis a sui status conditione 
discedere. Eapropter pene quiomqae 
sic hodie occisus reperitur, ut murdrum 
punitur, exceptis his quibus certa sunt 
ut diximus servilis oonditiooie indida. 
p. 26. [NoteXIL] 



i 
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what these laws were, or more properly, perhaps, these 
customs subsisting in the Confessor's age, was not very 
distinctly understood.''' So far, however, was clear, that 
the rigorous feudal servitude, the weighty tributes upon 
poorer freemen, had never prevailed before the Con- 
quest In claiming the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
our ancestors meant but the redress of grievances, which 
tradition told them had not always existed. 

It is highly probable, independently of the evidence 
supplied by tiie charters of Henry I. and his ^_ ^^, 

. ^^ "^ .^ J. ^••Lj Richard L's 

two successors, that a sense of oppression had chancellor 
long been stimulating the subjects of so arbi- ^J^^^ 
trary a government, before they gave any 
demonstrations of it sufficiently palpable to &id a place 
in history. But there are certainly no instances of 
rebellion, or even, as far as we know, of a constitutional 
resistance in parliament, down to the reign of Richard I. 
The revolt of the earls of Leicester and Norfolk against 
Henry II., which endangered his throne and compre- 
hended his childrei^ with a large part of his barons, 
appears not to have been founded even upon the pretext 
of public grievances. Under Bichard I. something more 
of a national spirit began to show itself. For the king 
having left his chancellor William Longchamp joint 
regent and justiciary with the bishop of Durham during 
his crusade, the foolish insolence of the former, who 
excluded his coadjutor from any share in the adminis- 
tration, provoked every one of the nobility. A conven- 
tion of these, the king's brother placing himself at their 
head, passed a sentence of removal and banishment upon 
the chancellor. Though there might be reason to con- 
ceive that this would not be unpleasing to the king, who 
was already apprized how much Longchamp had abused 
his trust, it was a remarkable assumption of power by 
that assembly, and the earliest authority for a leading 

P Non qoag tulit, sed qnas observa- queror. Neither of these collectioDS 

verit, says William of Mabmbory, con- however, can be thought to have any re- 

oeming the Confessor's laws. Those lation to the civil liberty of the snbjlect 

bearing his name in Lambard and Wil- It has been deenied more rational to snp- 

kins are evidently spurious, though it pose that these longings for Edward's 

may not be easy to fix upon the time laws were rather meant for a mild admi- 

when they were forged. Those found in nistration of govenmient, free th>m uojost 

Ingulfns, in the French language, are Norman innovations, than any wriiten 

genuine, though translated from Latin, and definitive system. 
and wow confirmed by William the Con- 
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principle of our constitatioii, the reaponfiibility of minis- 
ters to parlictment. 

In ike succeeding reign of John all the rapacious 
Mapia exactions usual to these Norman kings were 
chwrt*. ^^^ ^jjy redoubled, but mingled with other 
outrages of tyranny still more intolerable.** These too 
were to be endured at the hands of a prince utterly con- 
temptible for his folly and cowardice. One is surprised 
at the forbearance displayed by the barons, til} they 
took up arms at length in that confederacy which ende4 
in establishing the Great Charter of Liberties. M this 
was the first effort towards a le^ government, so is it 
beyond comparison the most important event in our his- 
tory, except that Eevolution without w^ch its benefits 
would have been rapidly annihilated. The constitution 
of England has indeed no single date from ^hich its 
duration is to be reckoned. The institutions of positive 
law, the far more important changes which time has 
wrought in the order of society, during six hundred 
years subsequent to the Great Charter, have unctoubtedly 
lessened its direct application to our present circum- 
stances. But it is still the keynstone of English liberfy. 
All that has since been obtained is little more than aa 
confirmation or commentary; and if every subsequent 
law were to be swept away, there would still remain the 
bold features that distinguish a ^e from a despotic mo- 
narchy. It has been lately the fsishion to depreciate 
the value of Magna Charta, as if it had sprung from the 
private ambition of a few selfish barons, and redressed 
only some feudal abuses. It is indeed of little import- 
ance by what motives those who obtained it were guided. 
The real characters of men most distinguished in the 
transactions of that time are not easily determined at 
present. Yet if we bring these ungratefol suspicions to 
the test, they prove destitute of all reaspnable founda- 
tion. An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes 
of freemen forms the peculiar beauty of the charter. In 
this just solicitude for the people, and in the moderation 
which infringed upon no essential prerogative of the 
monarchy, we may perceive a liberality and patriotism 

4 Id 120T John took ft oeyenth of the ed. 1684. But his ingatts upon the no- 

moveahles of lay and spiritual persons, biliiy in debftudiing their wires an4 

cunctis murmurantibus, sed contradicere dan^ters were, as usually hi«ppena» tha 

non audentibus. Jlllatt Paris, p. 186, most exasperating provocaiioD. 
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very unlike the seMslmess which is sometiines rashly 
imputed to those ancient barons. And, as far as we are 
guided by historical testimony, two great men, the 
pillars of our church and state, may be considered as 
entitled beyond the rest to the glory of this monument ; 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and Wil- 
liam earl of Pembroke. To their temperate zeal for a 
legal government, England was indebted during that 
critical period for the two greatest blessings that patriotic 
statesmen could confer ; the establishment of civH liberty 
upon an immoveable basis, and the preservation of na- 
tional independence under the ancient line of sovereigns, 
which rasher men were about to exchange for the domi- 
nion of France. 

By the Magna Charta of John reliefs were limited to 
a certain sum according to the rank of the tenant, the 
waste committed by guardians in chivalry restrained, 
the disparagement in matrimony of female wards for- 
bidden, and widows secured from compulsory marriage. 
These regulations, extending to the sub-vassals of the 
crown, redressed the worst grievances of every military 
tenant in England. The franchises of the city of Lon- 
don and of all towns and boroughs were declared invio- 
lable. The freedom of commerce was guaranteed to 
alien merchants. The Court of Common Pleas, instead 
of following the king's person, was fixed at Westminster. 
The tyranny exercised in the neighbourhood of royal 
forests met with some check, which was further enforced 
by the Charter of Forests under Henry III. 

But the essential clauses of Magna Charta are those 
which protect the personal liberty and property of all 
freemen, by giving security from arbitrary imprison- 
ment and arbitrary spoliation. '' No freeman (says the 
29th chapter of Henry III.'s charter, which, as the ex- 
isting law, I quote in preference to that of John, the 
variations not being very material) shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold, or liberties, 
or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or any other- 
wise destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor send 
upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land.' We will sell to no man, we will 

' Nisi per legale Jadidtim paritnn explanations have been offered of the 
SQoram, vd per legem terre. Several alternative clauae, which some have re^ 
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not deny or delay to any man, justice or right.** It is 
obvious that these words, interpreted by any honest 
court of law, convey an ample security for the two main 
rights of civil society. From the era, therefore, of king 
John's charter, it must have been a clear principle of 
our constitution that no man can be detained in prison 
without trial. Whether courts of justice framed the 
writ of Habeas Corpus in conformity to the spirit of this 
clause, or found it already in their register, it became 
from that era the right of every subject to demand it. 
That writ, rendered more actively remedial by the sta- 
tute of Charles 11., but founded upon the broad basis of 
Magna Charta, is the principal bulwark of English 
liberty; and if ever temporary circumstances, or the doubt- 
ful plea of political necessity, shall lead men to look on 
its denial with apathy, the most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our constitution will be effaced. 

As the clause recited above protects the subject from 
any absolute spoliation of his freehold rights, so others 
restram the excessive amercements which had an almost 
equally ruinous operation. The magnitude of his offence, 
by the 14th clause of Henry III.'s charter, must be the 
measure of his fine ; and in every case the contenement (a 
word expressive of chattels necessary to each man's star 
tion, as the arms of a gentleman, the merchandise of a 
trader, the plough and waggons of a peasant) was ex- 
empted from seizure. A provision was made in the 
charter of John that no aid or escuage should be im- 
posed, except in the three feudal cases of aid, without 
consent of parliament. And this was extended to aids 
paid by the city of London. But the clause was omitted 

ferred to Judgment by defiuilt or de- used for et, that I am not wholly free 

murrer— others to the prooeas of attach- finom a sospidon that it was so intended 

ment for contempt Certainly there are in this place. The meaning will be thai 

many legal prooednres besides trial by no person shall be disseised, ftc, except 

Juy, through which a party's goods or npon a lawful cause of action or indict> 

person may be taken. But one may ment found by the verdict of a jury, 

doubt whether these were in oontem> This really seems as good as any of the 

plation of the framers of Magna Charta. di^nctire interpretations, but I do not 

In an entry of the charter of 1217 by a offer it with much confidence, 

contemporary hand, preserved in a book But perhaps the best sense of the dis- 

in the town-clerk's office in London, Junctive will be perceived by remember- 

called liber Gustumamm et Regum an- ing that judicium parium was genentUr 

tiqnorum. a various reading, «< per legem opposed to the combat or the onleal. 

teme, occurs. Blackstone's Charters, which were equally lex Umz, 
p. 42. And the word veils ao frequently 
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in the three charters granted By Heniy III., though 
parliament seem to have acted upon it in most part of 
his reign. It had, however, no reference to tallages 
imposed upon towns without their consent. Fourscore 
years were yet to elapse before the great principle of 
parliamentary taxation was explicitly and absolutely 
recognised. 

A law which enacts that justice shall neither be sold, 
denied, nor delayed, stamps with infamy that govern- 
ment under which it had become necessary. But from 
the time of the charter, according to Madox, the dis- 
graceful perversions of right, which are upon record in 
5ie rolls of the exchequer, became less frequent.* 

From this era a new soul was infdsed into the people 
of England. Her liberties, at the best loi^ in state of the 
abeyance, became a tangible possession, and SSS^^'*®*^ 
those indefinite aspirations for the laws of Ed- Henry m. 
ward the Confessor were changed into a steady regard 
for the Great Charter, Pass but from the history of 
Boger de Hoveden to that of Matthew Paris, from the 
second Henry to the third, and judge whether the vic- 
torious struggle had not excited an energy of public 
spirit to which the nation was before a stranger. The 
strong man, in the sublime language of Milton, was 
aroused from sleep, and shook his invincible locks. 
Tyranny, indeed, and injustice will, by all historians 
not absolutely servile, be noted with moral reprobation ; 
but never shall we find in the English writers of the 
twelfth century that assertion of positive and national 
rights which distinguishes those of the next age, and 
particularly the monk of St. Alban's. From his prolix 
history we may collect three material propositions as to. 
the state of liie English constitution during the long 
reign of Henry III. ; a prince to whom the epithet of 
worthless seems best applicable ; and who, without com- 
mitting any fi£^rant crimes, was at once insincere, ill- 
judging, and pusillanimous. The intervention of such 
a reign was a very fortunate circumstance for public 
liberty, which might possibly have been crushed in its 
infancy if an Edward had immediately succeeded to the 
throne of John. 

Hist of Excbeqiier. e. 12. 
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1. The Great Charter was always considered as a 
{nndamental law. But yet it was supposed to acquire 
additional security by frequent confirmation. This it 
received, with some not inconsiderable variation, in the 
first, second, and ninth years of Henry's reign. The 
last of these is in our present statute-book, and has never 
received any alterations ; but Sir E. Coke reckons thirty- 
two instances wherein it has been solemnly ratified. 
Several of these were during the reign of Henry HI., 
and were invariably purchased by the grant of a sub- 
sidy.* This prudent accommodation of parliament to 
the circumstances of their age not only made the law 
itself appear more inviolable, but established that cor- 
respondence between supply and redress which for some 
centuries was the balance-spring of our constitution. 
The charter, indeed, was often grossly violated by their 
administration. Even Hubert de Burgh, of whom his- 
tory speaks more favourably than of Henry's later 
fevourites, though a faithful servant of the crown, seems, 
as is too often &e case with such men, to have thought 
the king's honoiur and interest concerned in maintaining 
an unlimited prerogative." The government was, how 
ever, much worse administered after his fall. From the 
great difficulty of compelling the king to observe the 
boundaries of law, the English clergy, to whom we are 
much indebted for their zeal in behalf of liberiy during 
this reign, devised means of binding his conscience and 
terrifying his imagination by religious sanctions. The 
solemn excommunication, accompanied with the most 
awful threats, pronounced against the violators of Magna 
Charta, is well known from our common histories. The 
king was a party to this ceremony, and swore to observe 
'the charter. But Henry in., though a very devout 
person, had his own notions as to the validity of an oath 
that aifected his power, and indeed passed his life in a 
series of perjuries. According to the creed of that age, 
a papal dispensation might annul any prior engagement ; 
and he was generally on sufficiently good terms with 
Rome to obtain such an indulgence. 

2. Though the prohibition of levying aids or escuages 
without consent of parliament had been omitted in all 

« Matt Pferis, p, 273. . » Id. p. 284. 
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Heniy's cbarteis, yet neither one nor the other seem in 
fiact to have been exacted at discretion throughout bis 
reign. On the contrary, the barons frequently refused 
the aids, or rather subsidies, which his prodigality was 
always demanding. Indeed it would probably ha^e 
been impossible for the king, however frugal, stripped 
as he was of so many lucrative though oppressive pre- 
rogatives by the Great Charter, to support the expendi- 
ture of government from his own resources. Tallages 
on his demesnes, and especially on the rich and Ul- 
affected ciiy of London, he imposed without scruple; 
but it does not appear th«^t he ever pretended to a right 
of general taxation. We may therefore take it for 
granted that the clause in John's charter, though not 
expressly renewed, was still considered as of binding 
force. The king was often put to great inconvenience 
by the refusal of supply ; and at one time was reduced 
to sell his plate and jewels, which the citizens of London 
buying, he was provoked to exclaim with envious spite 
against their riches, which he had not been able to 
exhaust." 

3. The power of granting money must of course imply 
the power of withholding it; yet this has sometimes 
been little more than a nominal privilege. But in this 
reign the English parliament exercised their right of 
refusal, or, what was much better, of conditional assent. 
Great discontent was expressed at the demand of a sub- 
sidy in 1237 ; and the king alleging that he had ex- 
pended a great deal of money on his sister's marriago 
with the emperor, and also upon his own, the barons 
answered that he had not taken their advice in those 
affairs, nor ought they to share the punishment of acts 
of imprudence they had not committed.^ In 1241, a 
subsidy having been demanded for the war in Poitou, 
the barons drew up a remonstrance, enumerating all the 
grants they had made on former occasions, but always 
on condition that the imposition should not be turned 
into precedent. Their last subsidy, it appears, had been 
paid into the hands of four barons, who were to expend 

* M. Pftris, p. 650. poBiMB participcs, qvd ftieranl a cnlp& 

T ()aod hex omnia doe consilio fide- immmies. p. 367. 
Uum suoTom &oerat, nee debuerant es^e 
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it at their discretion for the benefit of the king and 
kingdom;' an early instance of parliamentary control 
over public expenditure. On a similar demand in 1244 
the Inng was answered by complaints t^inst the viola- 
tion of the charter, the waste of former subsidies, and 
the maladministration of his servants.* Finally the 
barons positively refused cmy money; cmd he extorted 
1600 marks from the city of London. Some years after- 
wards they declared their readiness to burdien them- 
selves more than ever if they could secure the observ- 
ance of the charter ; and requested that the justiciary, 
chancellor, and treasurer might be appointed with 
consent of parliament, according, as they asserted, to 
ancient custom, and might hold &eir offices during good 
behaviour.** 

Forty years of mutual dissatisfetction had elapsed, 
when a signal act of Henry's improvidence brought on 
a crisis which endangered his tiirone. Innocent IV., 
out of mere animosity against the family of Frederic II., 
left no means untried to raise up a competitor for the 
crown of Naples, which Manfred had occupied. Bichard 
earl of Cornwall having been prudent enough to decline 
this speculation, the poi)e offered to support Henry's 
second son, prince Edmund. Tempted by such a pros- 
pect, the siUy king involved himself in irretrievable 
embarrassments by prosecuting an enterprise which 
could not possibly be advantageous to ikigland, and 
upon which he entered without the advice of his parlia- 

* M. Paris, p. 515. seal from him in 1236, he reftiBed to 

* Id. p. 563, 572. Matthew Pwis's give it up, aUeging that, having rs. 
language is particularly unoourtly : rex oeived it in the general council of the 
cum instantlsshn^, ne dicam impuden- kingdom, he could not resign it without 
tissim^auxiUumpecuniareabiisiterum the same authority, p. 363^ And the 
poetularet, toties Isesi et illusi, contra- parliament of 1248 complained that the 
dixerunt ei imanimiter et uno ore in king had not followed the steps of his 
facie. predeoessars in appointing these three 

b De communi consilio Tegni, sicnt ah great ofDcers by their consent p. 646. 

antlqno consuetum et Jnstum. p. T78. What had been hi fact the practice of 

This was not so great an encroachment former kii^ I do not know ; but it is 

as it may appear. Ralph de Neville, not likely to have been such as they 

bishop of Chichester, had been made represent. Henry, however, had named 

ehanoellor in 1223, assensu totius regni ; the archbishop of York to the regency of 

itaque scilicet ut non deponeretur ab ^us the kingdom during his absence beyond 

sigilli custodia nisi totius regni ordi- seas in 1242, de consilio omnium comitom 

nante consensu et consilio. p. 266. Ac- et baronum nostrorum et omnium fldfr* 

oordlngly, the king demanding the great Uum nostrorum. Rymer, t. i. p. 400. 
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rnont. Destitute himself of money, hcf was compelled 
to throw the expense of this new crusade upon the 
pope ; but the aasistance of Eome was never gratuitous, 
and Henry actually pledged his kiugdom for the money 
which she might expend in a war for her advantage and 
his own.' He did not even want the effrontery to tell 
parliament in 1257, introducing his son Edmimd as king 
of Sicily, that they were bound for the repayment of 
14,000 marks wiih interest. The pope had also, in 
furtherance of the Neapolitan project, conferred upon 
Henry the tithes of all benefices in England, as well as 
the fu:st fruits of such as should be vacant.** Such a 
concession drew upon the king the implacable resent- 
ment of his clergy, already complaining of the cowardiqe 
or connivance that had during all his reign exposed 
them to the shameless exactions of Eome. Henry had 
now indeed canse to regret his precipitancy. Alexander 
IV., the reigning pontiff, threatened him not only with 
a revocation of the grant to his son, but with an excom- 
munication and general interdict, if the money advanced 
on his account should not be immediately repaid,* and 
a Eoman 'agent explained the demand to a parliament 
assembled in London. The sum required was so enor 
mous, we are told, that it struck all the hearers with 
astonishment and horror. The nobility of the realm 
were indignant to think that one man's supine folly 
shoidd thus bring them to ruin.' Who can deny that 
measures beyond the ordinary course of the constitution 
were necessary to control so prodigal and injudicious a 
sovereign ? Accordingly the barons insisted that twenty- 
four persons should be nominated, half by the king and 
half by themselves, to reform the state of the kingdom. 
These were appointed on the meeting of the parliament 
at Oxford, after a prorogation. 

The seven years that followed are a revolutionary 
period, the events of which we do not find satisfactorily 

^^ Rymen t i. p. 771. illnstTation from documents in Rymer'g 

<i p. 813. collection. 

* p. 632. This inanspicioos nego- f Qnantitas pecuniae ad tantam ascen- 

tiation for Sicily, which is not alto- dit sununam, ut stniMrem slmnl et hop> 

getber unlike that of James L about rorem in auribus generaret audientinm. 

the Spanish match, in its folly, bad Doluit igitur nobilitas regni, se unitis 

sacoessy and the diwatisfaction it occa- hominis ita conAindi supinft simplidlate. 

sioned at home, reoeiTes a good deal of M. Faris, p. 827. 
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explained by the lustorians of tlie time.' A king divested 
of prerogatives by his people soon appears even to them- 
selves an injured party. And, as the baronial oligarchy 
acted with that arbitrary temper which is never par- 
doned in a government that has an air of usurpation 
about it, the royalists began to gain ground, chiefly 
through the defection of some who had joined in the 
original limitations imposed on the crown, usually called 
the provisions of Oxford. An ambitious man, confident 
in his talents and popularity, ventured to display too 
marked a superiority above his fellows in the same 
cause. But neither his character nor the battles of 
Lewes and Evesham fall strictly within the limits of a 
constitutional history. It is however important to ob- 
serve, that, even in the moment of success, Henry UL 
did not presume to revoke any part of the Great Charter. 
His victory had been achieved by the arms of the Eng- 
lish nobility, who had, generally speaking, concurred 
in the former measures against his government, and 
whose opposition to the earl of Leicester's usurpation 
was compatible with a steady attachment to constitu- 
tional liberty.** 

The opinions of eminent lawyers are undoubtedly, 

where legislative or judicial authorities fail, 
of Thfpre"* the best evidence ttiat can be adduced in con- 
rogative stitutional history. It will therefore be satis- 
S!i^toiJ**°* factory to select a few passives from Bracton, 

himself a judge at the end of Henry III.'s 
reign, by which the limitations of prerogative by law 
will clearly appear to have been fully established. " The 
king," says he, " must not be subject to any man, but 
to God and the law ; for the law makes him king. Let 
the king therefore give to the law what the law gives to 
him, dominion and power ; for there is no king where 
will, and not law, bears rule."* " The king (in another 
place) can do nothing on earth, being the minister of 

f The best aoootint of fhe pTovisionB sonal quarrel with Montfort had over- 

of Oxford in 1260 and the circnmstances thrown the baronial oligarchy, wrote to 

connected with them la found in the the king in 1267, nt provisiones Oxouiae 

Burton Annals. 2 Gale, XV Scriptores, teneri faciat per regnum suuni, et ut pro- 

p. 407. Many of these provisions were missa dbi apud Evesliaxn de facto com* 

afterwards enacted in the statute of pleret. Matt. Paris, p. 850. 

Marlebridge. i 1. i. c. 8. 

h The earl of Glouoeeter, whose per- 
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God, but what he can do by law; nor is what is said 
(in the Pandects) any objection, that whatever the 
prince pleases shall be law ; because by the words that 
follow in that text it appears to design not any mere 
will of the prince, but that which is established by the 
advice of his councillors, the king giving his authority, 
and deliberation being had upon it." " This passage is 
undoubtedly a misrepresentation of the famous lex regia, 
which has ever been interpreted to convey the unlimited 
power of the people to their emperors." But the very 
(jircumstance of so perverted a gloss put upon this text 
is a proof that no other doctrine could be admitted in 
the law of England. In another passage Bracton reckons 
as superior to the king, '* not only God and the law, by 
which he is made king, but his court of earls and barons ; 
for the former (comites) are so styled as associates of 
the king, and whoever has an associate has a master ; ° 
so that, if the king were without a bridle, that is, the 
law, they ought to put a 'bridle upon him." " Several 
other passages in Bracton might be produced to the 
same import ; but these are sufficient to demonstrate the 
important fact that, however extensive or even indefi- 
nite might be the royal prerogative in the days of Henry 
III., the law was already its superior, itself but made 
part of the law, and was incompetent to overthrow it.^ 
It is true that in this very reign the practice of dispens- 
ing with statutes by a non-obstante was introduced, in 
imitation of the papal dispensations.'^ But this preroga- 
tive could only be exerted within certain limits, and, 
however pernicious it may be justly thought, was, when 

k Lilt. c. 9. These words are nearly writ beginning— PrcecijM Henry regi 

copied from Glanvil's introduction to his Anglice. Bracton, however, expressly 

treatise. asserts the contrary, as Mr. Allen owns, 

™ See Selden ad Fletam, p. 1046. so that we may redcon this rathef doubts 

^ This means, I suppose, lliat he who fuL Bracton has some remarkable words 

acts with the consent of others must be which I have omitted to quote : after he 

in some degree restrained by ihem, but has broadly asserted that the king has 

it is ill expressed. no superior but God, and that no remedy 

° 1. ii. c. 16. can be had by law against him, he pro- 

P Allen has pointed out that the king ceeds: Nisi sit qui dicat, quod univer- 

mi^t have been sued in his own courts, sitas 2«gni et baronagium suum hoc 

like one of his subjects, until the reign facere debeant et possint in curia ipsius 

of Edward I., who introduced the me- regis. By curia we must here under- 

thod of suing by petition of right ; and stand parliament, and not the law-courta. 

In the Year Book of Edward III. one 1 M. Paris, p. 701. 

of the Judges says that he has seen a 
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thus tmderstood and defined, not, strictly speaking, 
incompatible with the legislative sovereignty of par- 
liament. 

In conformity with the system of France and other 
The King's feudal Countries, there was one standing coun- 
^"'** cil, which assisted the kings of England in the 
collection and management of their revenue, the admi- 
nistration of justice to suitors, and the despatch of aJl 
public business. This was styled the King's Court, 
and held in his palace, or wherever he was personally 
present. It was composed of the great ofl&cers; the 
chief justiciary,' the chancellor, the constable, marshal, 
chamberlain, steward, and treasurer, with any others 
whom the king might appoint. Of this great court 
there was, as it seems, from the beginning, a particular 
branch, in which all matters relating to the revenue 
were exclusively transacted. This, though 
Ex^qJer.' composcd of the same persons, yet, being held 
in a different part t)f the palace, and for dif- 
ferent business, was distinguished from the king's court 
by the name of the Exchequer ; a separation, which 
became complete when civil pleas were decided and 
judgments recorded in this second court.* 

** The chief justiciary was the greatest Matthew Paris, who has misled Spelman 
snttject in England. Besides presiding in his Glossary; but the truth appears 
In the king's court and in the Exchequer, from Hubert's answer to the articles of 
he was originally, by virtue of his office, charge against him, and from a record in 
the regent of the kingdom during the Madox's Hist of Excli. c 21, note A. 
absence of the sovereign, which, till the wherein the earl of Pembroke is named 
loas of Normandy, occurred very fre- rector re^ et regni, and Hubert de 
quently. Writs, at such times, ran in Burgh justiciary. In 1241 the arch- 
his name, and were tested by him. bishop of York was appointed to the re- 
Madox. Hist, of Excheq. p. 16. His ap- gency during Henry's absence in Poitou, 
pointment upon these temporary occa- without the title of Justiciary. Rymer, 
sions was expressed, ad cnstodiendum t i. p. 410. Still the office was so con- 
loco nostro terram nostram Ai^lise et siderable that the barons who met in the 
pacem regni nostri ; and aU persons were Oxford parliament of 1258 insisted that 
eqjoined to obey him tanquam Justitiario the Justiciary should be annually diosen 
nostro. Rymer, t. i. p. 181. Sometimes, with their approbation. But the snbee- 
however, the king issued his own writ quent successes of Henry prevented this 
de ultra mare. The first time when the being established, and Edward L di»* 
dignity of this office was impaired was continued the office altogether, 
atthedeathof John, when the justiciary, * For much information about the 
Hubert de Burgh* being besieged in Curia Regis, and especially this bruicb 
Dover Castie, those who proclaimed of it, the student of our constitutional 
Henry III. at Gloucester constituted the history should have recourse to Madox'e 
earl of Pembroke governor of the kii^ History of the Exchequer, and to tlic 
and kingdom, Hubert still retaining his Dialogus de Scaccario, written in the 
office. This is erroneously stated by time of Henry IL by Richard Uahop ot 
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It is probable that in the age next after the Conquest 
few causes in which the crown had no interest were car- 
ried before the royal tribunals; every man finding a 
readier course of justice in the manor or county to wMch 
he belonged.* But by degrees this supreme jurisdiction 
became more familiar ; and, as it seemed less liable to 
partiality or intimidation than the provincial courts, 
suitors grew willing to submit to Xia expensiveness and 
inconvenience. It was obviously the interest of the 
Jting's court to ,giv<e such equity and steadiness to its 
decisions as might encourage this disposition. Nothing 
jGOuld be more advantageous to the king's authority, nor, 
what perhaps was more inmiediately regarded, to his 
revenue, since, a, fine .was always p^d for leave to plead 
in his court, or to remove thither a cause commenced 
belo^r. But because few, comparatively speakings could 
have recourse to so distant a tribunal as that of the 
king's court, and perhaps also on account pf the attach- 
ment which the JBugli^ felt to their ancient right of 
ixial by the neighbouring freeholders, Heniy iMtttotion 
II. established itinerant justices to decide civU of justiees 
«md criminal pleas within. each, county." This ® ^^^' 
Bxcellent institution is referred by some to the twenty- 
second year of that prince ; but Madox traces it sevei^ 
years higher.' We have owed to it the uniformity ipf 
our common law, which would otherwise have been 
i^lit, like that of Fmnce, into a multitude of local c\i8- 
ic»ns ; »xid we stiU owe to it the assuranqe, which is felt 
hy the, poorest and most r^note inhabit^tof ^!Eklglandf 
that his right is weighed by the same incorrupt and 
aoute understanding i^Km which the decision of the 
lughest questions is reposed. The justices ef assis^e 
seem originally to have gopae their, circiaits annually; 
fOld as part of tb^ duty was to SQt taUnges upon xqyal 

Slj, though .oommonly Jiiciibed to Ger- Jjuvis VI.. who .half a-joienUiiy before had 

YAse of Tilbuiy. This treatise be will introduced . a sipiilar regulation in his 

find snl^iiMd to K^dox's work, j^orx domaioa. Hist, of Henjry II. yoL iL 

YTTI.] p. 206. Justice in ^yre, or, aa we DQW 

t Omnis caofa tenniAetur copnitatp, call them, of. assise, were sometimes copi- 

yel huadredo, vel balimotQ spffiin haben- missioned in the reign of Bfimrj JL 

.UvoBu Leges Hear. L 0.9. Hardy's , Introduction • to Qqee KoUs. 

^ DialogasdeScaocarlo,,p.38. They do not appear to have gonci their 

* Hist of Exchequer, c iii. Lord circuite Xfgulady M^T^ 82 ^ififiu M» 

Xyttelton thinks that this institution ixxUn.) 

may have been adopted in imitation pf 

VOL. U. Z 
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towns, and superintend the collection of the revenue, 
we may be certain that there could be no long interval. 
This annual visitation was expressly confirmed by the 
twelfth section of Magna Charta, which provides also 
that no assize of novel disseisin, or mort d'ancestor, 
should be taken except in the shire where the lands in 
controversy lay. Hence this clause stood opposed on 
the one hand to the encroachments of the king's court, 
which might otherwise, by drawing pleas of land to 
itself, have defeated the suitor's right to a jury from the 
vicinage ; and on the other, to those of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, who hated any interference of the crown to 
chastise their violations of law, or control their own 
jurisdiction. Accordingly, while the confederacy of 
barons against Henry III. was in its full power, an 
attempt was made to prevent the regular circuits of the 
judges.' 

Long after the separation of the exchequer from the 
The court king's court, another branch was detached for 
cj Common the decision of private suits. This had its begin- 

Fleas. • ••««--it •• 1 it • 

nmg, in Madox s opinion, as early as the reign 
of Eichard I.* But it was completely established by 
Magna Charta. " Common Pleas," it is said in the four- 
teenth clause, ** shall not follow our court, but be held 
in some certain place." Thus was formed the Court of 
Common Bench at Westminster, with full, and, strictly 
speaking, exclusive jurisdiction over all civil disputes, 
where neither the king's interest, nor any matter savour- 
ing of a criminal nature, was concerned. For of such 
disputes neither the court of king's bench, nor that of 
exchequer, can take cognizance, except by means of a 
legal fiction, which, in the one case, supposes an act of 
force, and, in the other, a debt to the crown. 

The principal ofi&cers of state, who had originally 

7 Justfclarll regis Angllfle, qui dicimtnr tbe chief Justiciaxy of England mi(^t 

Itineris, missi Herfordiam pro suo exe- preside in the two courts, as well as in 

qnendo officio repellnntiir, all^antibas the exchequer. After the erection of the 

his qui r^ adversabantnr, ipsos oontiit Common Bench the style of the superior 

formam provisionum Oxoniee nuper fko« court began to alter. It ceased by de> 

tarum veniise. Chron. Nic. Trivet a.d. grees to be called the king's court Fleas 

1260. I forget where I found this quo- were said to be held coram rege, or 

tation. coram rege nbicunqne iuerlt And thus 

' Hist, of Exdiequer, o. M. Justices the court of king^s bench was formed 

of the bench are mentioned several yean out of the rranains of the wdeat cuia 

belbia Hagna Charta, But Madox thinks regis. 
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been effective members of the king's coiirt, began to 
wthdraw from it, after this separation into three origin ^j 
courts of justice, and left their places to regular the com- 
lawyers ; though the treasurer and chancellor ^"^ ^^* 
of the exchequer have still seats on the equity side of 
that court, a vestige of its ancient constitution. It 
would indeed have been difi&cult for men bred in camps 
or palaces to fulfil the ordinary functions of judicature 
under such a system of law as had grown up in Eng- 
land. The rules of legal decision, among a rude people, 
are always very simple ; not serving much to guide, far 
less to control, the feelings of natural equity. Such 
were those which prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons; 
requiring no subtler intellect, or deeper learning, than 
the earl or sheriff at the head of his county-court might 
be expected to possess. But a great change was wrought 
in about a century after the Conquest. Our English 
lawyers, prone to magnify the antiquity, like the other 
merits of their system, are apt to carry up the date of 
the common law, till, like the pedigree of an illustrious 
family, it loses itself in the obscurity of ancient time. 
Even Sir Matthew Hale does not hesitate to say that its 
origin is as undiscoverable as that of the Nile. But 
though some features of the common law may be distin- 
guishable in Saxon times, while our limited knowledge 
prevents us from assigning many of its peculiarities to 
any determinable period, yet the general character and 
most essential parts of the system were of much later 
growth. The laws of the .^:iglo-Saxon kings, Madox 
truly observes, are as different from those collected by 
Glanvil as the laws of two different nations. The pecu- 
niary compositions for crimes, especially for homicide, 
which run through the Anglo-Saxon code down to the 
laws ascribed to Henry I.,* are not mentioned by Glan- 
vil. Death seems to have been the regular punishment 
of murder, as well as robbery. Though the investiga-* 
tion by means of ordeal was not disused in his time,^ yet 

• C. 70. already convicted toy the verdict of a jury. 

b A dticen of London, suspected of If they escaped in thla purgation, yet, in 

murder, having failed in the ordeal of cases of murder, they were banished the 

cold water, was hanged by order of Henry realm. Wilklns, Leges Ai^lo-Saxon. 

IL, though he offered 500 marks to save p. 330. Ordeals were abolished about 

his life. Hoveden, p. 666. It appears as the beginning of Heniy IIL's reign. 
if the ordeal were permitted to persons 

z2 
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trial by combat, of which we find no mstcoice before the 
Conquest, was eTidently preferred. Under the Saxon 
govemment, suits appear to have commmiced, even be- 
fore the king, by verbal or written complaint ; at least, 
no trace remains of the original writ, the foundation of 
our civil procedure." The descent of Icmds before the 
Conquest was according to the custom of ^velkind, or 
equal partiticm among the children;"^ in the age of 
Henry I. the eldest a(xi took the principal fief to his own 
share ; * in that of Qlaaivil he inherited all the lands held 
by knight service ; but the descent of socage lands de- 
pended on the particular custom of the estate. By the 
Saxon laws, upon the deaHi of the son without issue, the 
father inherited ;' by our common law, he is absolutely, 
and in every case, excluded. Lands were, in genend, 
devisable by testament before the Conquest ; but not in 
the time of Henry 11., except by particular custom. 
These are sufficient samples of the difierences between 
our Saxon and Norman jurisprudence ; but the distinct 
character of the two will strike more forcibly every one 
who peruses successively the laws published by Wilkms, 
and the treatise ascribed to Olanvil. The former re- 
semble the barbaric codes of the contintet, and the oapi* 
tularies of Chariemagne and hk fiunily, minute to ata 
excess in apportioning punishments, but sparing and 
indefinite in treating of civil rights ; while the other, 
copious, discriminating, and technical, dii^lays the cha- 
racteristics, as well as unfolds the principles, of English 
law. It is difficult to assert anytiiing decisively as to 
the period between the Conquest and the reign of 
Henry II., which presents fewer materials for legal his- 
toiy than tiie preceding age ; but the treatise denomi- 
nated the Laws of Henry I., compiled at the soonest 
about the end of Stephen's r^gn:,* bears so much of a 
Saxon character, that I e^ould be inclined to asoribe our 
present common law to a date, so far as it is capable of 
any date, not nrach antecedent to the publication of 
Glanvil.'' At the same time, since no kind of evidence 

^ HickiB, Diiwrt. EpIitoL p. 8. i> Midoz, Hist of Exch. p. 132, edit 

' Leges GnUelinii p. 295. It 11. Lofd Lyttelfeon, ynl tt.- p. 99t, 

•Lege«Henr;Lc.m tas given resaoDs for saptMtfUg UmA 

, flbid. OUnvil was not the author of tUs 

* The Decntnm of Gnttlan Is qaxAM trMtise, tout some iderk underils tf- 

1n this treatise, which was not pablisheit feotlofi. 

In Italy tiU llftL 
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attests any sudden and radical cbaiige in the jiirispra- 
dence of England, the question must be considered as 
lefit in great obscurily. Perhaps it might be reasonable 
to conjecture that the treatise called Leges Henrici 
Frimi contains the ancient usages still prevailing in the 
inferior jurisdictions, and that of Glanvil the rules esta* 
blished by the Norman lawyers of the king's court, 
which would of course acquire a general recognition 
and efficacy, in- consequence of the institution of jus- 
tices holding their assises periodically throughout the 
country. 

The capacity of deciding legal controversies was now 
only to be found in men who had devoted them- 
selves to tJiat peculiar study; and a race of anddefe^ 
such men arose, whose eagerness and even en- ^[^^i^ 
thusiasm in- the profession of the law were sti- 
mulated by the self-complacency of intellectual dexterity 
in threading its intricate and thorny mazes. The Nor- 
mans are noted in their own countay for a shrewd and 
liti^ous temper, which may have given a character to 
our courts of justice in early times. Something too of 
that excessive subtlety, and that preference of technical 
to rational^ principles, which runs through our system, 
may be imputed to the scholastic philosophy, which was 
in vogue during the same period, and is marked by the 
same features. But we have just reason to boast of the 
leading causes of these defects; an adherence to fixed 
rules, and a jealousy of judicial discretion, which have 
in no country, I believe, been carried to such a length. 
Hence precedents of adjudged cases, becoming autho- 
rities for the future> have been constantly noted, and 
form indeed almost the sole ground of argument in ques- 
tions of mere law* But these authorities being fre- 
quently unreasonable and inconsistent, partly from the 
infirmity of all hmnan reason, partly from the imperfect 
manner in which a number of unwarranted and incorrect 
reporters have handed them down, later judges grew 
anxious to elude by impalpable distinctions what they 
did not venture to overturn. In some instances this 
evasive skill has been applied to acts of the legislature. 
Those who are moderately conversant with the histoiy 
of our law wiU easily trace other circumstances that 
have co-operated in producing that technical and subtle 
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system which regulates the course of real property* 
For as that formed almost the whole of our ancient 
jurisprudence, it is there that we must seek its original 
character. But much of the same spirit pervades every 
part of the law. No trihunals of a civilized people ever 
borrowed so little, even of illustration, from ilie writings 
of philosophers, or from the institutions of other coun- 
tries. Hence law has been studied, in general, rather 
as an art than a science, with more solicitude to know 
its rules and distinctions than to perceive their applica- 
tion to that for which all rules of law ought to have 
been established, the maintenance of public and private 
rights. Nor is there any reading more jejune and un- 
profitable to a philosophical mind than that of our 
ancient law-books. Later times have introduced other 
inconveniences, till the vast extent and multiplicity of 
our laws have become a practical evil of serious import- 
ance, and an evil which, between the timidity of the 
legislature on the one hand, and the selfish views of 
practitioners on the other, is likely to reach, in no long 
period, an intolerable excess. Deterred by an interested 
clamour against innovation from abrogating what is use- 
less, simplifying what is complex, or determining what 
is doubtful, and always more inclined to stave off an 
immediate difBcidty by some patchwork scheme of modi- 
fications and suspensions than to consult for posterity 
in the comprehensive spirit of legal philosophy, we 
accumulate statute upon statute, and precedent upon 
precedent, till no industry can acquire, nor any intellect 
digest, the mass of learning that grows upon the panting 
student ; and our jurisprudence seems not unlikely to be 
simplified in the worst and least honourable manner, a 
tacit agreement of ignorance among its professors. 
Much indeed has already gone into desuetude within 
the last century, and is known only as an occidt science 
by a small number of adepts. We are thus gradually 
approaching the crisis of a necessaiy reformation, when 
our laws, like those of Eome, must be cast into the cru- 
cible. It would be a disgrace to the nineteenth century, 
if England could not find her TMbonian,* 

* Whltelocke, Just after the Restora- great WgnesB." The volxtme ! What 
tkn, ooniplains that ** Now the Tolume would he have said to the monstrou* 
of oar Btatntes is grown or swelled to « Irirth of a yolume triexmiaUy, fi ^W^ witl| 
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Tliis establislimeiit of a legal system, which must be 
considered as complete at the end of Henry III.*s reign, 
when the unwritten usages of the common law as well 
as the forms and precedents of the courts were digested, 
into the great work of Bracton, might, in some respects, 
conduce to the security of public freedom. For, how- 
ever highly the prerogative might be strained, it was 
incorporated with the law, and treated with the same 
distinguished and argumentative subtlety as every other 
part of it. Whatever things, therefore, it was asserted 
that the king might do, it was a necessary implication 
that there we^'e other things which he could not do; 
else it were vain to specify the former. It is not 
meant to press this too far ; since undoubtedly the bias 
of lawj^ers towards the prerogative was sometimes too 
discernible. But the sweeping maxims of absolute 
power, which servile judges and churchmen taught the 
Tudor and Stuart princes, seem to have made no progress 
■^nder the Plantagenet line. 

"Whatever may be thought of the eflfect which the 
study of the law had upon the rights of the 
subject, it conduced materially to the security right'^of*^ 
of good order by ascertaining the hereditary JJJ^Scu*** 
succession of the crown. Five kings out of 
seven that followed William the Conqueror were 
usurpers, according at least to miodem notions. Of these, 
Stephen alone encountered any serious opposition upon 
that ground ; and with respect to him, it must be remem- 
bered that all the barons, himself included, had solemnly 

IftWB professing to be the deliberate work laws to be increased ; for thereby liti* 

of the legislature, which every suttject is gation will be increased likewise. It 

supposed to read, remember, and under- were a work worthy of a parliament, and 

Btaud ! The excellent sense of the follow- cannot be done otherwise, to cause a re- 

ing sentences from the same passage may view of all our statutes, to repeal such 

well excuse me for quoting them, and, as they shall Judge inconvenient to re- 

perhaps, in this age of bigoted averseness main in force ; to confirm those which 

to innovation, I have need of some apo- they shall think fit to stand, and those 

logy for what I have ventured to say in several statutes which are oonfosed, some 

the text " I remember the opinion of a repugnant to others, many touching the 

wise and learned statesman and lawyer same matters, to be reduced into cer- 

(the chancellor Oxenstiem), that multi- tainty, all of one subject into one statute, 

plicity of written laws do but distract the that perspicuity and clearness may ap- 

Judges, and render the law less certain ; pear in our written laws, which at this 

that where the law sett due and clear day few students or sages can find in 

bounds betwixt the prerogative royal and them." Whitelocke's Commentary on 

the righU of the people, and gives remedy Parliamentary Writ^ voL i. p. 409. 
In private causes, there needs no more 
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gwota to TnMti tn-iti the saccessioii of ISktilda. Henrf II. 
procured a parliamentaiy settlement of the orown upon' 
his eldest and second sons; a strong presomption thai^ 
their hereditary right iw« not absolutely secure.*^ A 
mixed notion of right and choice in fkst prevailed as to 
Hie succession of every Europeatn monarchy. The coro^ 
nation oath and the form of popular consent then re- 
quired were considered as more material, at least to 
perfect a title, than we deem them at present. They 
gave seisin, as it were, of the crown, and, in cases of 
disputed pretensions, had a sort of judicial efficacy. The 
Chronicle of Dunstable says, concerning BicHard I., that 
he was "elevated to the throne by hereditary right, 
after a solemn election by the clergy and people:'** 
words that indicate the current principles of that <^e. 
It is to be observed,, however, that Bichard took upon' 
him ih» exercise of royal prerogatives without waiting 
for his coronation.' The succession of John has cer- 
tainly passed in modem times for an usnrpation. I do 
not find that it was considered as such by his own con- 
temporaries on this side of the Channel. The question 
of inheritance between an uncle and the son of hiir 
deceased elder brother was yet unsetded, as we learn 
from Glanvil, even in private succession."* In liie case' 
of sovereignties, which were sometimes contended' to 
require di&rent rtdes from ordinary pataimonies, it was, 
and continued long to be, the most uncertain point in- 
public law. John's pretensions to the crown might 
therefore be such as Hie English were justified in admit- 
ting, especially as his reversionaiy title, seems to have 
been acknowledged in the reign of his brother Bichard.' 
If indeed we may place reliance on Matthew Paris, 
archbishop Hubert, on this occasion, declared in the 
most explicit terms that the crown was elective, giving 
even to the blood royal no other preference than their 
merit might challenge.*! Carte rejects this as a fiction o£ 
liie hiistorian ; and it is certainly a strain fkr beyond< the^ 
constitution, which, both before and after the Conquest^ 
had in/variably limited the throne to one royal stock,, 

k Ljttelton. voL iL p. 14. ■ GnL Nenbrigends. L iv. c 1. 

"■ Id. p. 42. Haereditario Jure promo* *» Glanvil, 1. vil. c 3. 

Tendns in regnum, post deri et populi P Hoveden, p. T02. 

■oleimem electioDem. i p. 166. 
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Hiough not strictly to itS' nearest branch. In a chartexr 
of the first year of his reign, JoHn calls: himself king,: 
*'by hereditary right, and through the consent andl 
ftivonr of ihe church and people."' 

It is deserving of remark, that, during the rebellionsi 
e^inst this prince and his son Henry III., not a syllable 
was breathed in fiavour of Eleanor, Arthur's sister, who, 
if the present roles of succession had been established, 
was- the imdoubted heiress of his right. The baronS'- 
ohose rather to call in the aid of Louis, with scarcely 
a shade of title, though with much better means of* 
maintaining himself. One should think that men whose' 
&t^ers had been in the field for Matilda could make no 
difficulty about female succession. But I doubt whe^ 
tiler, notwithstanding that precedent, the crown of Eng- 
land was universally acknowledged to be capable of 
descending tor a female heir. Great averseness had been 
shown- by ihe nobility of Kenry II to his propossd of 
settling the kingdom on his daughter.* And from a- 
remarkable passage which I shall produce in a note, it 
appears tiiat even in the reign of Edward HI. the suc- 
cession was supposed to be confined to the male line.' 

At length, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the lawyers applied to the crown the same strict prin- 
ciples of descent which regulate a private inheritance. 
Edward I. was proclaimed immediately upon his father's 
death, though absent in Sicily. Something however of 
the old principle may be traced in this proclamation,, 
issued in his name by the guardians^ of the realm, where' 
he asserts the crown of England " tb have devolved' 
upon him by hereditaiy succession and the will of his: 



'' Jure haredittaio, et medlante tarn herit the Idngdcnn; and if he die leaving 

cleri et populi consensa et fovore. 6iir>- a dauf^ter only, Edward or his heir shall 

don on Parliaments, p. 139. make such provision for her as belonfp 

' Lyttelton, vol L p. 162. to the daughter of a king. Rymer, t ▼. 

t This is intimated by the treaty made p. 114. It may be inferred from fhif 

in 1339 for a marriage between the eldest instmment- that, in Edward's intentiom 

am of Edward III. and the duke of Bra- if not by the constitution, the Salic law 

ionf 8 daughter. Edward therein pro was to regulate the succession of the 

mises that, if his son should die before English crown. This law, it must be 

him. leaving male issue, he will procure remembered, he was compelled to admit 

the consent of his barons, nobles, and in his claim on the kingdom of France, 

cities fthat is. of parliament; nobles though with a certain modification whkK 

here meaning knights, if the word has gave a pretext of tiae to himselt 
any distinct sense), for such issue to In* 
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nobles."" These last words were omitted in the procla- 
mation of Edward II. ;' since whose time the crown has 
been absolutely hereditary. The coronation oath, and 
the recognition of the people at that solemnity, are 
formalities which convey no right either to the sove- 
reign or {he people, though they may testify the duties 
of each/ 

I cannot conclude the present chapter without observ- 
EngUsh ^^ o^^ most prominent and characteristic dis- 
gentry des- tinction between the constitution of England 
ej^uiwe and that of every other country in Europe ; I 
privileges, mean its refusal of civil privileges to the lower 
nobility, or those whom we denominate the gentry. In 
France, in Spain, in Germany, wherever in short we 
look, the appellations of nobleman and gentleman have 
been strictly synonymous. Those entitled to bear them 
by descent, by tenure of land, by office or royal creation, 
have formed a class distinguished by privileges inherent 
in their blood from ordinary freemen. Marriage with 
noble families, or the purchase of military fiefs, or the 
participation of many civil offices, were, more or less, 
interdicted to the commons of France and the empire. 
Of these restrictions, nothing, or next to nothing, was 
ever known in England. The law has never taken 
notice of gentlemen.' From the reign of Henry DX at 

'^ Ad nos regni gnbemacolnin sac- not bom gentlemen finr knle^ts of the 
cearione hsreditariA, ac procerum regni shire. Much less sbonld I have thoni^t 
volnntate, et fldelitate nobis pnestitA sit of noticing, if it had not been suggested 
devolatam. Brady (Histoiy of England, as an ol^ectiMi, the proviaian oi the 
voL iL Appendix, p. 1) expounds pro- statute of MerUm, that guardians in 
oerum voluntate to mean willingness, chivalry shall not marry their wards to 
not will ; as much as to say, tlrey acted villeins or bui^^esses, to their disparage- 
readily and without command. But in ment Wherever the distinctions of rank 
all probability it was intended to save and property are felt in the customs of 
the usual form of consent society, such marriages will be deoned 

'Rymer, t ilL p. 1. Walwlngham, uneqxud; and it was to obviate the 

however, asserts that Edward IL ascended tyranny of feudal superiors who com* 

the throne non tarn Jure hnreditarioqukm pelled their wards to accept a mean 

unanimi assensn procerum et magnatum. alliance, or to forfeit its price, that this 

p. 95. Perhaps we should omit the word provision of the statute was made. Bat 

tion, and he might intend to say that the this does not affect the proposition I had 

king Iiad not only his hereditary title, maintained as to the legai equality of 

bat the free consent of his barons. commoners, any more than a report of a 

7 [NoTB XIV.] Master in Chancery at the present day, 

■ It is hardly worth while, even for the that a proposed marriage for a ward of 

sake of obviating cavils, to notice as an the court was unequal to what her sta- 

exception the statute of 23 H. VL c 14, tion in society appeared to claim, would 

prohibiting the election of any who were Invalidate the same proposition. 
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least, tlie legal equality of all ranks below the peerage 
was, to every essential piirpose, as complete as at pre- 
sent. Compare two writers nearly contemporary, Brao 
ton with Beaumanoir, and mark how the customs of 
England are distinguishable in this respect. The 
Frenchman ranges the people under three divisions, the 
noble, the free, and the servile ; our countryman has no 
generic class, but freedom and villenage.* No restraint 
seems ever to have lain upon marriage ; nor have the 
children even of a peer been ever deemed to lose any 
privilege by his union with a commoner. The purchase 
of lands held by knight- service was always open to all 
freemen. A few privileges indeed were confined to 
those who had received knighthood.^ But, upon the 
whole, there was a virtual equality of rights among all 
the commoners of England. What is most particular is, 
that the peerage itself imparts no privilege except to its 
actual possessor. In every other country the descend- 
ants of nobles cannot but tiiemselves be noble, because 
their nobility is the immediate consequence of their 
birth. But though we commonly say that the blood of 
a peer is ennobled, yet this expression seems hardly 
accurate, and fitter for heralds than lawyers ; since in 
truth nothing confers nobility but the actual descent of 
a peerage. The sons of peers, as we well know, are 
commoners, and totally destitute of any legal right be- 
yond a barren precedence. 

There is no part, perhaps, of our constitution so ad- 
mirable as this equality of civil rights ; this isonomiay 
which the philosophers of ancient Greece only hoped to 
find in democratical government." From the beginning 
our law has been no respecter of persons. It screens 
not the gentleman of ancient lineage from the judgment 
of an ordinary jury, nor from ignominious punishment. 
It confers not, it never did corJer, those unjust immu- 
nities from public burthens, which the superior orders 
arrogated to tiiemselves upon the continent. Thus, while 
the privileges of our peers, as hereditary legislators of a 

* Beanmanolr, c. 45. Bracton, L i. vocate of democracy, In the discnsston of 

c 6. forms ot government which Herodotus 

b See for these, Selden's Titles of (Thalia, c. 80) has put into the mouths 

Honour, vol. HI. p. 806. of three Persian satraps, after the mur- 

^ nx^doc apxov, vpSyrw ftiv Swo/ma der of Smerdis ; a scene conceived in tU6 

iKoAAtoToi' exet, urovo/xuxy, says the ad- spirit of ComeUle. 
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free people, are incomparably more valuable and dig* 
nified in their nature, they are fSeir lesfr inTidious in their 
exercise than those of any other nobility in Europe. It 
is, I am firmly persuaded, to this peculiarly democra- 
tical character of liie English monarchy, that we are in* 
debted for its long permanence, its regular improvement, 
and its present vigour. It is a singular, a providential 
circumstance, that, in an age when the gradual march 
of civilization and commerce was so little foreseen, our 
ancestors, deviating from the usages of neighbouring^ 
countries, should, as if deliberately, have guarded i^inst 
that expansive force which, in bursting through ob- 
stacles improvidently opposed, has scattered havoc over 
Europe. 

This tendency to civil equality in the English law 
Gaaaes of iiut.yt I think, be ascribed to several concurrent 
tm<r*"free^ ^^^^^es. Li the first place the feudal institu- 
a^tik ' tions were far less military in England than 
^****^ upon the continent. Prom the time of Henry 
II. the* escuage, or pecuniary commutation, for personal 
service, became almost universal. The armies of our 
kings were composed of hired troops, great part of whom 
certainly were knights and gentlemen, but who, serving 
for pay, and not by virtue of their birth or tenure, pre- 
served nothing of the feudal character. It was not, 
however, so much for the endis of national as of private 
war&re, that the relation of lord and vassal was con- 
trived. The right which every baron in France pos- 
sessed of redressing his own wrongs and those of his 
tenants by arms rendered iheir connexion strictly mili- 
tary. But we read very little of private wars in Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding some passages in Grlan'^il, which 
certainly appear to admit their legality, it is not easy to 
reconcile this with the g«[ieral tenour of our laws.* 
They must always have been a breach of the king's 
peace, which our Saxon lawgivers were perpetually 
striving to preserve, and which tlie Conqueror and his 
sons more efiectually maintained.' Nor can we trace 

' I bave modified this passage in con- otber feudal ooonfries in respect of pri- 

sequence of the just animadversion of a vate warfare. [Notb XV.] 

periodical critia In the first editi(m I * The penalties imposed on In-eacbes 

bad stated too strongly the dilferenoe of the peace, in Wilkins' Anglo-Saxon 

which I still believe to have existed Laws, are too numerous to be particnlarly 

between the coatoms of Englaod and inserted. One remarlcable paasaga ia 
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zoany instances (some we perhaps may) of actaal hosti- 
lities among the nobility of England aner the Conquest, 
except during such an anarchy as the reign of Stephen 
or the minority of Honiy III. Acts of outrage and 
spoliation were indeed very frequent. The statute of 
Marlebridge, soon after the baronial wars of Henry IH,, 
i^peaks of the disseisins that had taken place during ihe late 
<£sturbance6 ; ' and thirty-five verdicts are said, to have 
been given at one court of assise against Foulkes de 
Breaute, -a notorious partisan, who commanded some 
foreign mercenaries at the beginning of the same reign :' 
but tiiese are faint resemblances of tbat widenspreading 
devastation which the nobles of France and Germany 
were entitled to carry among their neighbours. The 
most prominent instance perhaps of what may be deemed 
a private war arose out of a contenticoi between the earls 
of Gloucester and Hereford, in the reign of Edward I., 
during which acts of extraordinary violence were perpe- 
trated ; but, far from its having passed for lawful, these 
powerful nobles were both committed to priscm, and 
paid heavy fines.^ Thus the tenure of knight-service 
was not in effect much more peculiarly connected with 
the profession of arms Ihan that of socage. There was 
nothing in tiie former condition to generate that high 
self-estimation which military habits inspire. On &e 
contrary, the burthensome incidents of tenure in chi" 
valry rendet^ed socage the more advantageous, though 
less honourable of the two. 

In the next place, we must ascribe a good deal of 
efficacy to the old Saxon principles that survived the 
conquest of William and infused themselves into our 
common law. A respectable class of free socagers, 
havii^, in general, fnU lights of alienating their I^ds, 
and holding them probably at a small iserlaiii rent from 
the lord of the manor, frequently occur in -Domesday 

Dome8diiij«KM>»»l>7»Miitioidiig atepd «»d horn fheir hooses, until the corpse 
custom of private feodsln im iddivldii*! -rtioald be interred, which was to take 
Bianor, «ad there oniy aaeng Welsh- liUwe by noon on the mtMrrow of his 
neoi to aflbrd an Inferanoe that it was ^toaO. - 'Of IMs ■t>ltii^d6r the king had a 
jm anomaly. In the royal maoorbf Ar- third- p«rt, and the rest they kept fi>r 
«benfeld in Herefordshire, If one Welsh- fhemselves.— p. 179. 
man kills another, it was a cnstom for * Stat 53 H. m. 
the relations of the slain to asmnble and K^Matt. Paris, p. m. 
pluiler the nwdsttr and Ua Uadnd, t^ «oti FtarL 'vol: i. p. ta 
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Book. Thougli, as I have already observed, these were 
derived from the superior and more fortunate Anglo- 
Saxon ceorls, they were perfectly exempt from all marks 
of villenage both as to their persons and estates. Most 
have derived their name from the Saxon soc, which sig- 
nifies a franchise, especially one of jurisdiction,* and 
they imdoubtedly were suitors to the court-baron of the 
lord, to whose soc, or right of justice, they belonged. 
They were consequently judges in civil causes, deter- 
mined before the manorial tribunal.'' Such privileges 



< It now appears strange to me that 
I could ever have given the preference 
to Bracton's derivation of soctige from 
socdediarue. The word sokeman, which 
occurs so often in Domesday, is con- 
tinually coupled with soca, a franchise 
or right of jurisdiction belonging to the 
lord, whose tenant, or rather suitor, the 
sokeman is described to be. £Soc is an 
idle and improbable etymology; espe- 
cially as at the thne when sokeman was 
most in use there was hardly a word of 
a French root in the language. Soc is 
plainly derived from seeo, and therefore 
cannot pass for a Teutonic word. 

I once thought the etymology of Brao> 
ton and Lyttelton curiously illustrated 
by a passage in Biomefield's Hist of 
Norfolk, vol. iii. p. 638 (foUo). In the 
manor of Cawston a man with a brazen 
hand holding a ploughshare was carried 
before the steward as a sign that it was 
held by socage of the duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

k The feudal courts, if under that name 
we include those of landholders having 
grants of soc, sac, infangthe^ &c., from 
the crown, had originally a Jurisdiction 
exclusive of the county and hundred. 
The Laws of Henry I., a treatise of great 
authority as a contemporary exposition 
of the law of England in the middle of 
the twelfth century, just before the great 
though silent revolution which brought 
in the Norman Jurisprudence, bear 
abundant witness to the territorial courts, 
collateral to and independent of those of 
the sheriff. Other proo& are easily fur- 
nished for a later period. Vide Chron. 
Jooelyn de Brakelonde, ei alia. 

It is nevertheless true that territorial 
Jurisdiction was never so extensive as in 
governments of a more aristocratical 



character, either fai criminal or dvil < 

1. In the laws ascribed to Henry L it Is 
said that all great ofTences could only be 
tried in the king's court, or by his oxn- 
mission. c. 10. Glanvil distinguislies the 
criminal pleas, which could only be deter- 
mined before the king's judges, from those 
which belong to the sheriff. Treason, 
murder, robbery, and rape were of the 
former class; theft of the latter. L adv. 
The criminal jurisdiction of the sheriff is 
entirely taken away by Magna Charta. 
c 17. Sir E. Coke says the territorial 
fi-anchises of infangthief and outfaiigthief 
"had some continuance afterwards, but 
either by this act, or per desuetudinem, 
for inconvenience, these franchises within 
manors are antiquated and gone." 2 Inst 
p. 31. The statute hardly seems to reach 
them; and they were certainly both 
daimed and exerdsed as late as the 
reign of Edward L Blomefield men- 
tions two instances, both in 1285, wbei« 
executions for felony took place by the 
sentence of a ooort-baron. In these 
cases the lord's privilege was called in 
question at the assises, by which means 
we learn the transaction ; it is very pro- 
bable that similar executions occurred in 
manors where the jurisdiction was not 
disputed. Hist of Norfolk, voL L p. 313 ; 
VOL iiL p. 60. Felonies are now cog- 
nizable in the greater part of boix>ughs; 
though it is usual, except in the most 
considerable places, to remit such as ai« 
not within benefit of clergy to the Jiw* 
tices of gaol delivery on their circuit. 
This jurisdiction, however, is given, or 
presumed to be g^ven, by special charter, 
and perfectly distinct from that whicb 
was feudal and territorial. Of the latto* 
some vestiges appear to remain in par- 
Ucular liberUes» as for example the Sok« 
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set them greatly above the roturiers or censiers of 
France. They were all Englishmen, and their tenure 
strictly English ; which seems to have given it credit in 
the eyes of our lawyers, when the name of Englishman 
was affected even by those of Norman descent, and the 
laws of Edward the Confessor became the universal de- 
mand. Certainly Glanvil, and still more Bracton, treat 
the tenure in free socage with great respect. And we 
have reason to think that this class of freeholders was 
very numerous even before the reign of Edward I. 

But, lastly, the change which took place in the con- 
stitution of parliament consummated flie degradation, 
if we must use the word, of the lower nobility : I mean, 
not so much their attendance by representation instead 
of* personal summons, as their election by the whole 
body of freeholders, and their separation, along with 
citizens and burgesses, from the house of peers. These 
changes will fall under consideration in the following 
chapter. 

of Peterboroagh ; but most, if not all, of a sait for lancb. In any state of its pro- 

these local francliises have tallen, by right gress before jadgment, into the county 

or custom, into the hands of Justices of court or that of the king. The statute 

the peace. A territorial privilege some- of Marlebridge took away all appellant 

what analogous to criminal Jurisdiction, Jurisdiction of the superior lord, for false 

but considerably more oppressive, was Judgment in the manerial court of h^i 

that of private gaols. At the parliament tenant, and thus aimed another blow at 

of Merton, 1237. the lords requested to the feudal connexion. 52 H. III. c. 19. 

have their own prison for trespasses 3. The lords of the counties palatine of 

upon their parks and ponds, which the Chester and Durham, and the Boyal 

king refused. Stat. Merton, c. 11. But fiunchise of Ely, had not only a capital 

several lords ei\}oyed this as a particular Jurisdiction in crimhial cases, but an 

franchise ; which is saved by the statute exclusive cognizance of civil suits ; the 

6 H. IV. c 10, directing Justices of the former still is retained by the bishops of 

peace to Imprison no man, except in the Durham and Ely, though much shorn of 

common gaol. 2. The civil Jurisdiction its ancient extent by an act of Henry 

of the oourt-baron was rendered insigni- VIII. (27 H. vm. c 24), and adminis- 

flcant, not only by its limitetion in per- tered by the king's Justices of assise ; the 

sonal suits to debte or damages not ex- bishops or their deputies being put only 

oeeding forty shillings, but by the writs on the footing of ordinary Justices of tho 

of toU and pone, which at once removed peace. Id. s. 20. 
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NoteL Page 270. 

These seven prmces enumerated by Bede have been 
oalled Bretwaldaj^, and they have, by late bistorwus^ 
been advanced to higher importance and to a different 
kind of power than, as it appears to me, there is any 
snffici^it ground to bestow on them. But as I have 
gone more fully into this subject in a paper published 
in the 32nd volume of the • Archseologia, I shall con- 
tent myself with giving the most material paarts of what 
will there be found. 

Bede is the original witness for the seven monarchs 
who before his time had enjoyed a preponderance over 
the Anglo-Saxons south of the Humber:— •* Qui cunctis 
australibus gentis Anglorum provinciis, quae Humbiw 
fluvio et contigois ei terminis sequestrantur a Boreali- 
bus, impertomt." (Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 6.) The four 
ifirst-named had no authority over Northumbria ; but the 
last three being sovereigns of that^kingdom, their sway 
would include the whole of England. 

The Saxon Chronicle, under the reign of Egbert, says 
that he was the eighth who had a dominion aver Britain ; 
-using the remarkable word Bretwalda, which is found 
nowhere else. This, by its root i/xi/dan, a Saxon verb, 
to rule (whence our word wwW), implies a ruler of Bri- 
tain or the Britons. The Chronicle then copies the 
enumeration of the other seven in Bede, with a little 
abridgment. The kings mentioned by Bede are^^li or 
Ella, founder of the kingdom of the South-Saxons, about 
477 ; Ceaulin, of Wessex, after the interval of nearly a 
century ; Ethelbert, of Kent, the first Christian king ; 
Bedwald, of East Anglia; after him three Northuni' 
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biian kings in snccossion, Edwin, Oswald, Oswin. We 
have, therefore, sufficient testimony that before the 
middle of the seventh century four kings, from four 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, had, at intervals of time, become 
superior to the rest ; excepting, however, the Northum- 
brians, whom Bede distinguishes, and whose subjection 
to a southern prince does not appear at all probable. 
None, therefore, of these could well have been called 
Bretwalda, or ruler of the Britons, while not even his 
own countrymen were wholly under his sway. 

We now come to three Northumbrian kings, Edwin, 
Oswald, and Oswin, who ruled, in Bede's language, 
with greater power than the preceding, over all Sie 
inhabitants of Britain, both English and British, with 
the sole exception of the men of Kent. This he reports 
in another place with respect to Edwin, the first North- 
umbrian convert to Christianity ; whose worldly power, 
he says, increased so much that, what no English sove- 
reign had done before, he extended his dominion to the 
furdiest bounds of Britain, whether inhabited by Eng- 
lish or by Britons. (Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 9.) Dr. Lin- 
gard has pointed out a remarkable confirmation of this 
testimony of Bede in a Life of St. Columba, published by 
the Bollandists. He names Cuminius, a contemporary 
writer, as the author of this Life ; but I find that these 
writers give several reasons for doubting whether it be 
his. The words are as follow ; — " Oswaldum regem, 
in procinctu belli castra metatum, et in papilione supra 
pulvillum dormientem allocutus est, et ad bellum pro- 
cedere jussit. Processit et secuta est victoria ; reversus- 
que postea totius Britannia^ imperator ordinatus a Deo, 
et tota incredula gens baptizata est." (Acta Sanctorum, 
Jun. 23.) This passage, on account of the uncertainty 
of the author's age, might not appear sufficient. But 
this anonymous Life of Columba is chiefly taken from 
that by Adamnan, written about 700 ; and in that Life we 
find tiie important expression about Oswald — " totius 
BritannisB imperator ordinatus a Deo." We have, there- 
fore, here probably a distinct recognition of the Saxon 
word Bretwalda ; for what else could answer to emperor 
of Britain ? And, as far as I know, it is the only one 
that exists. It seems more likely that Adamnan refers 
to a distinct title bestowed on Oswald by his subjects* 

VOL. u. 2 a 
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than that lie meami to assert as a fact that he truly imled 
over all Britain. This is not very credible, notwith- 
standing the language of Bede, who loves to amplify the 
power of favourite monarchs. For though it may be 
admitted that these Northumbrian kings enjoyed a1 
times a preponderance over the other Anglo-Saxon 

{)rincipalities, we know that both Edwin and Oswald 
ost their lives in great defeats by P^ada of Mercia. 
Nor were the Stratihduyd Britons in any pennanent 
subjection. The name of Bretwalda, as applied to these 
three kings, though not so absurd as to make it incre- 
dible that they assumed it, asserts an untruth. 

It is, however, at all events plain from history that 
they obtained their superiority by force ; and we may 
probably believe the same of tbe four earlier kin^ 
enumerated by Bede. An elective dignity, sucb as is 
now sometimes cRipposed, cannot be presumed in the 
absence of every semblance of evidence, and against ma« 
nifest probability. What appearance do we find of a 
federal union among the kites and crows, as Milton 
calls them, of the Heptarchy ? What but the law of 
the strongest could have kept these rapacious and rest* 
less warriors from tearing the vitals of their common 
country? The influence of Christianity in effecting a 
comparative civilization, and producing a sense of poli- 
tical as well as religious unity, had not yet been felt. 

Mercia took the place of Nortliumberland as &e 
leading kingdom of the Heptarchy in the eighth oen^ 
tiiry. Even before Bede brought his EoclesiBstioat 
History to a close, in 731, Ethelbald of Mercia had be* 
come paramount over the southern kingdoms ; certainly 
more so than any of the first four who are called by 
the Saxon Chronicler Bretwaldas. '' £t hie oii^es prcH 
vinciee cceteraeque australes ad confininm usque Hymbne 
fluminis cum suis qussque regibus, Merciorum z^i 
Ethelbaldo subjected sunt." (Hist. EccL v. 23.) En a 
charter of Ethelbald he styles himself — *' son solum 
Mercensium sed et universarum provinciarum quae com-* 
muni vocabulo dicuntur Suthangli divina laigiente 
gratia rex." (Codex Ang.-Sax. Liplom. i. 96; vide 
etiam 100, 107.) Offa, his successor, retained great 
part of this ascendency, and in his charters sometimes 
fltyles himself ** rex Anglomm," sometimes " rex Mer* 
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ciorum simulque aUarum circiunquaque nationum." (lb. 
162, 166, 167, et dibi.) It is impossible to define tb^ 
subordination of tbe soutbem kingdoms, but we cannot 
reasonably imagine it to Have been less than they paid 
in the sixth centuiy to Ceaulin and Ethelbert. Yet to 
these potent sovereigns the Saxon Chronicle does jio% 
give the name Bretwalda, nor a place in the list of 
British rulers. It copies Bede in this passage servilely^ 
without regard to events which had occurred since tbe 
termination of his history. 

I am, however, inclined to believe, combining the 
passage in Adamnan with this less explicitly worded of 
the Saxon Chronicle, that the three Korthumbria^ 
Idngs, having been victorious in war and paramount 
over the minor kingdoms, were really desigaated, ali 
least among their own subjects, by the name Bretwaldai 
or ruler of Britain^ and totius Britazinisd imperator. 
The assumption of so pompous a title is characteristic of 
the vaunting tone which continued to increase down ^Ot 
the Conquest* We may, therefore, admit as probable 
that Oswald of Northumbria in the seventh centuiy, afl 
well as his feither Edwin and his son Oswin, took th^ 
appellation of Bretwalda to indicate the supremacy they 
bad obtained, not only over Mercia and the other kiog^ 
doms of their countrymen, but, by dint of successful inr* 
vasions, over the Btrathcluyd Britons and the Scots 
beyond the Forth. I still entertain the greatest doubts, 
to say no more, whether this title was ever applied ta 
any but these Northumbrian kings. It would have, 
been manifestly ridiculous, too ridiculous, one would 
think, even for Angilo-Saxon graqdiloquenee^ to confer 
it on the first four in Bede*s list ; and if it expressed an 
acknowledged supremacy over the whole nation,, why 
was it never assumed in tho eighth century ? 

We do not derive much additional information from 
later historians. Florence of Worcester, who usually 
copies the Saxon, Chronicle, merely in this instance 
transcribes the text of Bede with more exactness than 
thftt had done: he neither repeats nor translates the 
word Bretwalda. Henry of Huntingdon, after repeating 
the passage in Bede, adds Egbert to the seven kings 
therein mentioned, calling him *' rex et monarcha 
totius Sritaanisd," doubtless as a translation of the woid 

2a2 
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Bretwatda in the Saxon Chronicle; subjoining the 
names of Alfred and Edgar as ninth and tenth in the 
list. Egbert, he says, waa eighth of ten kings remark- 
able for their bravery and power (fortissimorum) who 
have reigned in England. It is strange that Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan, and Edred are passed over. 

Kapin was the first who broached the theory of an 
electiye Bretwalda, possessing a sort of monarchical 
supremacy in the constitution of the Heptarchy ; some- 
thmg like, as he says, the dignity of stadtholder of the 
Netherlands. It was taken up in later times by Turner, 
Lingard, Palgrave, and Lappenberg. But for this there 
is certainly no evidence whatever ; nor do I perceive in 
it anything but the very reverse of probability, especi- 
ally in the earlier instances. With what we read in 
Bede we may be content, confirmed as with respect to a 
Northumbrian sovereign it appears to be by the Life 
of Oolumba; and the plain history will be no more 
than this — ^that four prmces from among the southern 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, at different times obtained, pro- 
bably by force, a superiority over the rest ; that after- 
wards three Northumbrian kings united a similar supre- 
macy with the government of their own dominions ; and 
that, having been successful in reducing the Britons of the 
north and also the Scots into subjection, they assumed 
the title of Bretwalda, or ruler of Britain. This title 
was not taken by any later kings, though some in the 
eighth century were very powerful in England; nor 
did it attract much attention, since we find the word 
only once employed by an historian, and never in a 
charter. The consequence I should draw is, that too 
great prominence has been given to the appellation, and 
undue inferences sometimes derived from it, by the 
eminent writers above mentioned. 



Note U. Page 272, 

The reduction of all England under a single sovereign 
was accomplished by Edward the Elder, who may, there- 
fore, be reckoned the founder of our monarchy more 
justly tban Egbert. The five Danish towns, as they were 
oalled, Leicester, Lincoln, Stamford* Derby, and Not- 
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tiiigham, had been brouglit under the obedience of bis 
gallant sister iEthelfleda, to whom Alfred had intrusted 
the viceroyalty of Mercia. Edward himself subdued the 
• Danes of East Anglia and Northumberland. In 922 " the 
kings of the NorSi Welsh sought him to be their lord." 
And in 924 " chose him for father and lord, the king of 
the Scots and the whole nation of the Scots, and Begnald, 
and the son of Eadulf, and all those who dwell in 
Northumberland, as well English as Danes and Northmen 
and others, and also tbe king of the Stratbcluyd Britons, 
and all tbe Stratbcluyd Britons." (Sax. Chronicle.) 

Edward died next year ; of his son ^Ethelstan it is said 
that " he ruled all Ihe kings who were in this island; 
first, Howel king of West Welsh, and Constantine king 
of the Scots, and Uwen king of the Gwentian (Silurian) 
people, and Ealdred son of Ealdalf of Bamborough, ana 
they confirmed the peace by pledge and by oaths at the 

5 lace which is called Eamot, on tiie fourth of the Ides of 
uly; and they renounced all idolatry, and after that 
submitted to him in peace." (Id* a.d. 926.) 

From this tiine a striking change is remarkable in 
the style of our kings. Edward, of whom we have no. 
extant charters after these great submissions of the native 
princes, calls himself only Angul-Saxonum rex. But in 
those of Athelstan, such as are reputed genuine (for the 
toDC is still more pompous in some marked by Mr* 
Kemble with an asterisk), we meet, as early as 927, with 
•* totius Britanniae monarchns, rex, rector, or basileus ;" 
*' totius Britanniae solio sublimatus ;" and other phrases 
of insular sovereignty. (Codex Diplom. vol. ii. passim: 
vol. V. 198.) What has been attributed to the imaginary 
Bretwaldas, belonged truly to the kings of the tenth, 
century. And the grandiloquence of their titles is some- 
times almost ridiculous. They affected particularly that 
of Basileus as something more imperial than king, and 
less easily understood. Edwy and Edgar are remarkable 
for this pomp, which shows itself also in the spurious 
charters of older kings. But Edmund and Edred with 
more truth and simplicity had generally denominated 
themselves "rex Anglorum, ceeterorumque in circuitu 
persistentium gubemator et rector." (Codex Diplonir 
vol. ii. passim,) An expression which was retained some- 
times by Edgar. And Uiough these exceedingly pompom^ 
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phrases seem to have become less freqnent in the next 
century, we find " totins Albionis rex," and equivalent 
terms, in all the charters of Edward the Confessor.* 

But looking from these charters, where our kings 
asserted what they pleased, to the actual truth, it may 
be inquired whedier Wales and Scotland were really 
subject, and in what degree, to the self-styled Basileus 
at Winchester. This is a debatable land, which, as 
merely historical antiqtiities are fer firom being the object 
of this work, I shall leave to national prejudice or philo- 
sophical impartiality. Edgar, it may be mentioned, in 
a celebrated charter, dated in 964, asserts his conquest 
of Dublin and great part of Ireland : — " Mihi autem con- 
cessit propitia divinitas cum Anglorum imperio omnia 

. tegna insularum oceani cum suis ferocissimis regibus 
usque Norwegiam, maximamque partem Hibemisd cum 
SU& nobilissim^ civitate Dublinia Anglorum regno subju- 
gare ; quos etiam omnes meis imperiis colla subdere, Dei 
&vente gratis, co^." (Codex Diplom. ii. 404.) No 
historian mentions any conquest or even expedition of 
this kind. Sir Francis Palgrave (ii. 258) thinks the 
charter '* does not contain any expression which can give 
rise to suspicion ; and its tenor is entirely consistent with 
history :" meaning, I presume, that the silence of history 
is no contradiction. Mr. Kemble, however, marks it 
with an asterisk. I will mention here that an excellent 
summary of Anglo-Saxon history, from the earliest times 
to the Conquest, has been drawn up by Sir F. Palgrave, 

in the second volume of the Bise and Progress of the 

English Commonwealth. 



NorrEin. Page 277. 

The proper division of freemen was into eorls and 
ceorls: geeorle — geoeorle; geeorlisohe — ^ge ceorlische ; 
OCGUi in several Anglo-Saxon texts. The division cor- 
responds to the phrase *^ gentle and simple " of later 

■ ** Ag a getienl nde It nifty Ibe ob- from the latter half of that oentoxy pe- 

■erred that before the tenth oentuy the dantry and abnirdity struggle for the 

proem is oomparatiyely simple; that masteiy." KemUe'i Introdnctifla to 

about that time the f nflnence of the By- voL 11. p. & 
taatlneoooxt began to be felt; and that * 
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times. Palgrave (p. 1 1 ) agrees with tMs. Yet in another 
place (vol. ii. p. 362) ne says, " It certainly designated 
h person of noble race. Tlus is the form in which it is 
^employed in the laws of Ethelbert. The earl and the 
churl are pnt in opposition to each other as the two 
extremes of society. I cannot assent to this ; the second 
thoughts of my learned Mend I like less than the first. 
It seems like saying men and women are the extremes 
of humanity, or odd and even of number. What was in 
the middle ? * Mr. Kemble, in his Glossary to Beowulf, 
explains eorl hjvirfortis, pugil vir; and proceeds thus : — 
" Eofi is not a title, as with us, any more than beom . . . 
We may safely look upon the origin of earl, as a title of 
mnkf to be the same as that of the oomites, who, according 
to Tacitus, especially attached themselves to any dis- 
tinguished chief. That these fideks became under a 
Warlike prince something more important than the early 
constitution of our tribes contemplated, is natural j» and 
is moreover proved by history, and they laid the founda- 
tions of that system which recognises the king as the 
fountain of honour. In the later Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion, ealdorman was a prince, a governor of a country 
or small kingdom, sub-regtdus ; he was a constitutional 
ofl&cer ; the earl was not an officer at all, though after- 
wards the government of counties came to be intrusted 
to him ; at first, if he had a benejicium or feud at all, it 
was a horse, or rings> or arms ; alterwards lands. This 
appears constantly in BeowuK, and requires no ftirther 
remark." A speech indeed ascribed to Withred king of 
Kent, in 696, by the Saxon Chronicle, would prove earls 
to have been superior to aldermen in that early age. 
But the forgery seems too gross to impose on any one. 
Ceorl, in Beowulf, is a man, vir ; it is sometimes a hus- 
band ; a woman is said oKrlianj t. e, viro se adjungere. 

Dr. Lingard has clearly apprehended, and that long 
before Mr. Kemble's publication, the distributive character 
of the words eorl and ceorl. ^' Among the Anglo-Saxon^ 
the free population was divided into the eorl and ceorl, 

1> An eftrifef writer hh» follen into the the lowest description of fteemen, to 

same mistake, which should be oorrected, eorls, as the highest of the nobility." 

as the equivocal meaning of the word Ueywood ' On Ranks among the Anglo* 

eorl mi^t easily deceive the reader. Saxons,' p. 278. 
"Oeofls, or cTrlise meBt-are oppGsedt as 
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the man of noble and ignoble descent;'' and he well 
observes that *' by not attending to this meaning of the 
word eorl, and rendering it earl, or rather oornes^ the 
translators of the Saxon laws have made several passages 
unintelligible." (Hist, of England, i. 468.) Mr. Thorpe 
has not, as I conceive, explained the word as accnrately 
or perspicuously as Mr. Kemble. He says, in his Glos- 
sary to Ancient English Laws, — " Eorl, comes, satellea 
principis. This is the prose definition of the word ; in 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon poetry it signifies man, 
though generally applied to one of consideration on 
account of his rsmk or valour. Its etymon is unknown, 
one deriving it from Old Norse, ar, minister, satelles; 
another fromj5am, proelium. (See B. Hald. voc. Jarl, and 
the Gloss, to Soemund, by Edda, t. i. p. 697.) This title, 
which seems introduced by the Jutes of Kent, occurs fre- 
quently in the laws of the kings of that district, the first 
meullon of it being in Ethelbert, 13. Its more general 
use among us dates from the later Scandinavian invac 
sions ; and though originally only a title of honour, it 
became in later times one of office, nearly supplanting 
the older and more Saxon one of ealdorman." The editor 
does not here particularly advert to the use of the word 
in opposition to ceorl. That a word merely expressing 
man may become appropriate to men of dignity appears 
from bar and haro ; and something analc^ous is seen in 
itiQ Latin vir, Lappenberg (vol. ii. p. 13) says, — *' The 
title of eorl occurs in early times among the laws of 
ih.Q Kentish kings, but became more general only in the 
Danish times, and is probably of old Jutish origin." This 
is a confusion of words : in the laws of the Kentish kings, 
eorl means only ingenuus, or, if we please, nobHis ; in the 
Danish times it was oomes^ afi has jUst been pointed out. 

Such was the eorl, and such the ceorl, of our fore- 
fathers — one a gentleman, the other a yeoman, but both 
freemen. We are liable to be misled by the new meaning 
which from the tenth century was attached to the former 
word, as well as by the inveterate prejudice that nobility 
of birth must carry with it something of privilege above 
Ihe most perfect freedom. But we do not appreciate 
highly enough the value of the latter in a semi-b£u*bcurous 
society. The eorlcundman was generally, though not 
necessarily, a fteeholder ; he might, unleas restrained bj 
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special tenure, depart from or alienate his land ; He was, 
if a freeholder, a judge in the county court ; he might 
marry, or become a priest, at his discretion; his oath 
weighed heavily in compurgation ; above all, his life was 
valued at a high composition ; we add, of course, the 
general respect which attaches itself to the birth and 
position of a gentleman. Two classes indeed there were^ 
both " eorlcund," or of gentle birth, and so called in 
opposition to ceorls, but in a relative subordination. 
Sir F. Falgrave has pointed out the distinction in a pas- 
sage which I shall extract : — 

" The whole scheme of the Anglo-Saxon law is founded 
upon the presumption that every freeman, not being a 

* hlaford,' was attached to a superior, to whom he was 
bound by fealty, and from whom he could claim a legal 
protection or warranty, when accused of any transgres- 
sion or crime. If, therefore, the • eorlcund ' individual 
did not possess the real properly which, either from its 
tenure or its extent, was such as to constitute a lordship, 
he was then ranked in the very numerous class whose 
members, in Wessex and its dependent states, were origin- 
ally known by the name of ' sithcundmen,' an appella- 
tion which we may paraphrase by the heraldic expression, 

* gentle by birth and blood.' * This term of sithcundmon, 
however, was only in use in the earlier periods. After 
the reign of Alfred it is lost ; and the most comprehen- 
sive and significant denomination given to this class is 
that of ' sixhoendmen,' indicating their position between 
the highest and lowest law-worthy classes of society. 
Other designations were derived from their services and 
tenures. Eadechnights, and lesser thanes, seem to be 
included in this rank, and to which, in many instances, 
the general name of sokemen was applied. But, however 
designated, the sithoundman, or sixhoendman, appears in 
every instance in the same relative position in the com-» 
munity — classed amongst the nobility, whenever the eorl 
and the ceorl are placed in direct opposition to each other ; 
always considered below the territorial aristocracy, and 
yet distinguished from the villainage by the important 
right of selecting his hlaford at his will and pleasure. 
By common right the ' sixhoendman ' was not to be an- 

" Is not the word Bithcnndinaii pro* lord, from the Saxon verb tifhicui, to 
perly deacriptive of his dependence on m follow ? 
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nexed to tlie glebe. To nse the expreasioiis employed 
by the compilers of Domesday, he could ' go with his 
land wheresoever he chose/ or, leaving his land, he might 
* commend ■ himself to any hlaford who would accept of 
his fealty." (Vol. i. p. 14.) •* 

It may be pointed out, however, which Sir F. P. has 
here forgotten to observe, that the distinction of were- 
gild between the twelfhynd and syxhynd was abolished 
by a treaty between Alfred and Gnthrum. (Thorpe's 
Ajicient Laws, p. 66.) This indeed affects only the reci- 
procity of law between EngUsh and Banes. Yet it is 
certain that from that time we rarely find mention of the 
mtermediate rank between the twelfhynd, or superior 
thane, and the twyhynd or ceorl. The sithcundman, it 
would seem, was from henceforth rated at the same com- 
position as his lord ; yet there is one apparent exception 
tl have not observed any other) in the laws of Henry L 
It is said here (0. 76), — ** Liberi alii twyhyndi, alii syx- 
hyndi, alii twelfhyndi, Twyhyndus homo dicitur, cujus 
wera est 22 solidorum, qui faciunt 4 libras. Twelf- 
hyndus est homo plene nobilis, id est, thainus, cujus 
wera est 1200 solidorum, qui faciunt libras 25." • It is 
remarkable that, though the syxhyndman is named at 
first, nothing more is said of him, and the twelfhyndman 
is defined to be a thane. It appears frY>m several pas- 
sages that the laws recorded in this treatise are chiefly 
those of the West Saxons, which differed in some respects 
from, those of Mercia, Kent, and the Danish counties^ 
With regard to the word sithcund, it does occur once or 
twice in the laws of Edward the Elder. It might be 
supposed that the Danes had retained the principle of 
equality among all of gentle birth, common, as we read 
in Grimm, to tbe northern nations, which the distinction 
brought in by the kings of Kent between two classes of 
eorls or thanes seemed to contravene. We shall have 
occasion, however, to quote a passage frt)m the laws of 
Canute, which indicates a similar distinction of rank 
lunong the Danes themselves, whatever might be the rule 
as to composition for life. 

d Thii right of choosing a lorl at ttie eleventh oeatary.whateTertiiQj may 

pleasare, so little feudal, seems not indis- once have been, had become exceeding]/ 

putable enough to warrant so general a various, 
proposition. The conditions of tenure in 
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The influence of Danisli connexions produced another 
great change in the nomenclature of mnka, Eori lost its 
general sense of good birth and became an official title, 
toT the most part equivalent to alderman, the govemor 
of a shire or district. It is used in this sense, for the 
first time, in the laws of Edward the Elder. Yet it had 
not wholly lost its primary meaning, since we find 
eorlish and ceorlish opposed, as distributive appellations, 
in one of Athelstan. (Id. p. 96.^ It is said in a sort 
of compilation, entitled, " On Oaths, Weregilds, and 
Kanks," subjoined to the laws of Edward the Elder, but 
bearing no date, that ** It was whilom in the laws of the 
English .... that, if a thane thrived so that he became 
an eorl, then was he henceforth of eorl-right worthy.'* 
(Ancient Laws, p. 81.*) But this passage is wanting in 
One manuscript, though not in the oldest, and we find, 
just before it, the old distributive opposition of eorl and 
ceorl. It is certainly a remarkable exception to the 
common use of the word eorl in any age, and has led 
Mr. Thorpe to suppose that the rank of earl could be 
obtained by landed wealth. The learned editor thinks 
that *^ these pieces cannot have had a later origin than 
the period in which they here stand. Some of them are 
probably much earlier" (p. 76). But the mention of 
the '^Danish law,*' in p. 79, seems much against an 
earlier date; and this is so mentioned as to make us 
think that the Banes were then in subjection. In the 
time of Edgar eorl had fully acquired its secondary 
meaning; in its original sense it seems to have been 
replaced by thane. Certain it is that we find thane 
opposed to ceorl in the later period of Anglo-Saxon monu- 
ments, as eorl is in the earlier — as if the law knew no 
other broad line of demarcation among laymen, saving 
always the official dignities and the royal fEonily.' And 

* The lefereDoes are to the folio edi- enijojed 1^ all great landbolden, aa the 

tion of Ancient Laws and Institates of natural oonoomitant of posaession to a 

England/ 1840. as pablished by the certain valne. By Mercian law, he ap- 

BeoDid CommiaaioiL 1 fear tliia may pears as a ' tweUhynde ' man, his ' wer ' 

oause some tnmble to tlioae who possess being 1200 sfallUniipk That this dignity 

the octavo edition, which is much more ceased flnom being exclusively of a mill* 

Common. tary character Is evident from mimerous 

• t » That the thane» at least originally, passages in the laws, where thanes are 

was a militaiy follower, a holder by mi- mentioned in a Judicial capacity, and as 

litary service, seems certain; tboti((h in civil oflBcers." Thorpe's Glossary to 

later times the rank seems to have been Ancient Laws. voc. Thegen. 
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the distinction between the greater and the lesser thanes 
was not lost, though they were put on a level as to com- 
position. Thus, in the Forest Laws of Canute : — *' Sint 
jam deinceps quattuor ex liberaliuribus hominibus qui 
habent salvas suas consuetudines, quos Angli thegnes 
appellant, in qualibet regni mei provincia constituti. 
Sint sub quolibet eonun quattuor ex mediocribus homi- 
nibus, quos Angli lesthegenes nuncupant, Dani vero 
yoongmen vocant, locati." (Ancient Laws, p. 183.) Mean- 
time the composition for an earl, whether we confine 
that word to office or suppose that it extended to the 
wealthiest landholders, was far higher in the later period 
than that for a thane, as was also his heriot when that 
came into use. The heriot of the king's thane was above 
that of what was called a medial thane, or mesne vassal, 
the sithcundman, or syxhjnder, as I apprehend, of an 
earlier style. 

In the laws of the continental Saxons we find the rank 
corresponding to the eorkundR of our own country, de-- 
nominated edelingi or noble, as opposed to the frUwgi or 
ordinary freemen. This appellation was not lost in Eng- 
land, and was perhaps sometimes applied to nobles ; but 
we find it generally reserved for the royal family.* Ethd 
or noble, sometimes contracted, forms, as is well known^ 
the peculiar prefix to the names of our Anglo-Saxon 
royal house. And the word atbdmg was used, not as in 
Germany for a noble, but a prince ; and his composition 
was not only above that of a thane, but of an alderman* 
He ranked as an archbishop in this respect, the alderman 
as a bishop. (Leges Ethelredi, p. 141.) It is necessajy 
to mention this, lest, in speaking of the words eorl and oeorl 
as originally distributive, I should seem to have forgotten 
the distinctive superiority of the royal family. But 
whether this had always been the case I am not prepared 
to determine. The aim of the later kings, I mean after 
Alfred, was to carry the monarchical principle as high 
as the temper of the nation would permit. Hence they 
prefer to tiie name of king, which was associated in all 
the Germanic nations with a limited power, the more 
indefijiite appellations of imperator and basileus. And 
the latter of these they borrowed from the Byzantine 

i Thorpe's Gloaaiuy. 
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court, liking it rather better than the other, not merely 
out of the pompous affectation characteristic of their style 
in that period, but because, being less intelligible, it 
served to strike more awe, and also probably because 
the title of western emperor seemed to be already appro- 
priated in Germany. It was natural that they would 
endeavour to enhance the superiority of all athelings 
above the surrounding nobility. 

A learned German writer, who distributes freemen into 
but two classes, considers the ceori of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws as corresponding to the ingemtus, and the thrall or esne, 
that is, slave, to the lidus of the continent. *' Addingus 
imd liber ^ nobUis und mgemms, eddmgus und frUingus, jarl 
und karly stehen hier immer als stand der freien dem der 
linfreien, dem serous^ litus^ lazzus, thraU entgegen." (Grimm, 
Deutsche Eechts-Alterthumer, Gottingen, 1828, p. 226 
et cdibi.) Ceorlf however, he owns to have ** etwas be- 
fremdendes," something peculiar. **Der sinn ist bald 
tnaSf bald liber ; allein ccknus^ rudicus, igncbilis; die mitte 
zwischen nobilis und servusJ' 

It does not appear from the continental laws that the 
littiSy or lidus, was strictly a slave, but rather a cultivator 
of the eart> for a master, something like tbe Eoman 
cdmtts, though of inferior estimation.** No slave had a 
composition due to his kindred by law ; the price of his 

h Mr. Spenoe remarks (Equitable Ja- the same tribe, the Bomans, through me- 

lisdiction, p. 61>— ''In the oondition of mory of TepubUcan institutions carried on 

the ceorls we observe one of the many Into the empire, repudiated the personal 

■trikingezamplesof the adaptation of the servitude of dtixens^ while tliey main* 

German to the Roman institutions^the tained very strict obligations of prasdial 

oeorls and servile cultivators or adscrip' tenure ; and thus the coloni of the lower 

titii in England, as well as in the con- empire on the one hand, the lidi and 

iinental states, exactly corresponded with oeorls on the otber^ were neither abac- 

tbe oobmi and inquiUni of the Roman lutely free nor merely davea. 

provinces." Yet he immediately sub- "In the Lex Frisiorum," says Sir F. 

Joins — "The condition of the rural Falgrave, in one of his excellent contri- 

•laves of the Germans nearly resembled butions- to the Edinbargb Review (xxxil. 

that of the Roman eoUmi and Anglo- 16X "we find the usual distinctions of 

Saxon ceorls," quoting Tadtus, c 21. w^yUU, Uberp and l%tu$» The rank of the 

But did the Germans at that time adapt Teutoi^ Utu$ has been much discussed ; 

their institutions to Unee of tbe Romans 2 he appears to have been a villein, owing 

Do we not rather see here an illustration many services to his lord, but above tlie 

4^ what appears to me the true theory, class of slaves." The word villein, it 

that similarity of laws and customs may should be remembered, bore several 

often be traced to natural causes in the senses : the littu was below a Saxon 

state of society rather than to imitation i ceorl, but he was also above the viUeiiB^ 

My notion is, that tbe Germans, through of Bracton and Littleton. 
principles of common sympathy aqMng 
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life was paid to biB lord. By some of the baxbario laws, 
one-third of the composition for a lidus went to the kin- 
dred; the remainder was the lord's share. This indicates 
something above the Anglo-Saxon iheow or slave, and yet 
considerably below the ceorl. The word, indeed, has 
been puzzling to continental antiquaries ; and if, in defer- 
ence to the antborities of Gothofred and Grimm, we find 
the luii in the barbaric IceH of the Boman empire, we 
cannot think these at least to have been slaves^ though 
they may have become cohm. But I am not quite con- 
vinced of the identity resting on a slight resemblance of 
name. 

The oeorl, or viHanus, as we find him afterwards called 
in Domesday, was not generally an independent &ee- 
holder; but his condition was not always alike. He 
might acquire land, and if be did this to the extent of 
five hydes, he became a thane.' He required no enfran- 
chisement for this ; his own industry might make him a 
gentleman. This was not the case, at least not so easily, 
in France. It appears by the will of Alfred, published 
in 1788, that certsan ceorls might choose their own lord ; 
and the text of his law above quoted furnishes some 
groimd for supposing that he extended the privilege to 
all. The editor of his will says — "All ceorls by the 
Saxon constitution might choose such man for their land- 
lord as they would " (p. 26\ But even though we should 
think that so high a privilege was conferred by Alfred 
on the whole class, it is almost certain that they did not 
continue to enjoy it. 

In the Anglo-Saxon charters the Latin words for th» 
cultivators are " manentes '* or " casati." Their number 
is generally mentioned ; and sometimes it is the sole de* 
scription of land, except its title. The French word 

i This l8 not in the laws of Athelstan, used, it is said also expresdy ^-^If » 

to which I have referred in p. 363, nor in oeorl be cnricfaed to that degree flMt ke 

any regular statate, bnt in a kind of have fivv hydes of huid, and any one iia^ 

brief sonunary of law, printed by Wil- him, let him be paid fi>rwithaooo«hf;»< 

kins and Thorpe. Bnt I think tiuit Sir sas." Thorpe, p. 19. This, a few se»« 

Francis P^lgrave treats this too slightly- tences before, is named as the oampori* 

when he calls it *< a traditionary notice of tlon for a Huum in the Danekge. Asd», 

an nnlmown writer, who says, 'whilom indeed, though no king's name appeao, 

it was tiie law of England;' leaving it I have little doubt that these are reel 

donbtftil whether it were so still, or had statutes, collected probably by aone 

been at any definite time." (Edinb. Rev. one who has inserted a little of UK 

xxziv. 263.) Thouf^ this phrase is once own. 
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mawjo^ is evidQiitly derived from rmnefnies. There seems 
more difGiculty about oasaibiy which is sometimes iised for 
persoxus in a state of servitude, sometimes even for vassals 
(Du Cange), In our charters it does not bear the latter 
meaning, (See Codex Diplomaticus, passim. Spence on 
Equitable Jurisdiction, p. 60.) 

But when we tujn over the pages of Bomesdaj Book, 
a record of the state of Anglo-Saxon orders of society 
under Edward the Confessor, we find another kind 
of difficulty. New denominations spring up, evidently 
distinguishable, yet such as no information communicated 
either in that survey or in any other document enables 
us de^tively and oertainly to distinguish. Nothing runs 
more unifonuly through the legal documents antecedent 
to the Conquest than the broad division of freemen into 
eorls, afi:erwards called thanes, and ceorls. In Domesday, 
which enumerates, as I need hardly say, the inhabitants 
of every manor, specifying their ranks, not only at the 
epoch of the EHirvey itself, about 1085, but as they were 
in the time of king Edward, we find abundant mention 
of the thanes, generally indeed, but not always, in refer^ 
ence to t&e lasiruamed period. But the word ceorl never 
occurs. This is immaterial, for by the name viMom we 
have upwards of 108,000. And this word is frequently 
used in the first Anglo-Norman reigns as the equival^it 
of ceorl. No one ought to doubt tlutt they expressed the 
same persons. But we find ako a very numerous class, 
above 82^000, styled hordarU; a word unknown, I appro* 
hend, tot any other public document, certainly not used 
in the laws anterior to the Conquei^. They must, how* 
ever, have been also ceorls, distinguished by some legal 
difference, some peculiarity of service or tenure, weU 
understood at the tin^^e. A small number are denominated 
Goscet:?, or cosceti ; a word which does in fact appear in 
one Anglo-Saxon document. There are al^o several 
minor denownations in Domesday, all of which, as they 
do not denote slaves,, and certainly not thanes, must have 
been varieties of the ceorl kind. The most frequent of 
these appellations is ^^ ootarii." 

But, besides these peasants, there are two appellations 
which it is less easy, though it would be more important, 
to define. These are the Itberi homines and the socmannf 
Of the former Sir Henry EUis, to whose indefatigable 
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diligence "we owe tlie only real analysis of Domesday 
Book that has been given, has counted up about 12,300 ; 
of the latter, about 23,000 ; forming together about one- 
eighth of the whole population, that is, of male adults. 
This, it must be understood, was at the time of the 
survey ; but there is no appearance, as far as I have 
observed, that any material difference in the proportion 
of these respective classes, or of those below them, had 
taken place. The confiscation fell on the principal 
tenants. It is remarkable that in Norfolk alone we have 
4487 Uberi homines and 4588 socmen — the whole enume- 
rated population being 27,087. But in Suffolk, out of a 
population of 20,491, we find 7470 Uberi homines j with 
1060 socmen. Thus these two counties contained almost 
all the l^)eri homines of the kingdom. In Lincolnshire, on 
the other hand, where 11,504 are returned as socmen^ 
the word liber homo does not occur. These Lincolnshire 
socmen are not, as usual in other coimties, mentioned 
among occupiers of the demesne lands, but mingled with 
the vUleins and bordars ; sometimes not standing first in 
the enumeratioii, so as to show that, in one county, they 
were both a more numerous and more subordinate class 
than in the rest of the realm.^ 

The concise distinction between what we should call 
freehold and copyhold is made by the forms of entering 
each manor throughout Domesday Book. Liberi homines 
invariably, and socmen I believe, except in Lincolnshire, 
occupied the one, viUani and bordarii the other. Hence 
Uberum tenementum and vHHenagtum, "What then, in Anglo- 
Saxon language, was the Jdnd of the two former classes ? 
They belong, it will be observed, almost wholly to the 
Danish counties ; not one of either denomination appears 
in Wessex, as will be seen by reference to Sir H. Mlis's 
abstract. Were they thanes or ceorls, or a class distinct 
jfrom both? What was their were? We cannot think 
that a poor cultivator of a few acres, though of his own 
land, was estimated at 1200 shillings, like a royal thane. 

k Socmen lire retamed in not a few for the oonnttei In which we find eocmen 

InstanoeB as sub-tenants of whole manors, so much elevated had not belcmged te 

but only in Cambridgeshire and some the same Anglo-Saxon kingdom; soma 

neighbouring counties. Ellis's Introd. were East-Anglian, some Mercian, aome 

to Domesday, ii. 389. But this could, probably, as Hertfordahite, of either ttM 

it seems, have only originated in the Kent or Wessex law 
phraseology of different oommissionen; 
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The intermediate composition of the sixhyndman wotdd 
be a convenient guess ; but unfortunately this seems not 
to have existed in the Danelage. We gain no great light 
from the laws of Edward the Confessor, which fix the 
manbote, or fine, to the lord for a man slain, regulated 
according to the were due to his children. Manbote, in 
Danelage, " de villano et de sokemanno 12 oras ; de 
liberis hominibus, tres marcas" (c. 12). Thus, in the 
Danish counties, of which Lincolnshire was one, the soc- 
man was estimated like a viUanus, and much lower than 
a liber homo. The ora is said to have been one-eighth of 
a mark, consequently the liber homo^s manbote was double 
that of the villein or socman. If this bore a fixed ratio 
to the were, we have a new and unheard-of rank who 
might be called fourhyndmen. But such a distinction is 
never met with. It would not in itself be improbable 
that the lAberi homines who occupied freehold lands, and 
owed no praedial service, should be raised in the compo- 
sition for their lives above common ceorls. But in these 
inquiries new difficulties are always springing forth. 

We must upon the whole, I conceive, take the socmen 
for twyhyndi, for ceorls more fortunate than the rest, 
who had acquired some freehold land, or to whose an- 
cestors possibly it had been allotted in the original settle- 
ment. It indicates a remarkable variety in the condition 
of these East-Anglian counties, Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
a more diffused freedom in their inhabitants. The popu- 
lation, it must strike us, was greatly higher, relatively 
to their size, than in any other part of England ; and the 
multitude of small manors and of parish churches, which 
still continue, bespeaks this progress. The socmen, as 
well as the liberi homines, in whose condition there may 
have been little difference, except in Lincolnshire, where 
we have seen that, for whatever cause, those denominated 
socmen were little, if at all, better than the vUlam, were 
all commended ; they had all some lord, though bearing to 
him a relation neither of fief nor of villenage ; they could 
in general, though with some exceptions, alienate their, 
lands at pleasure ; it has been thought ihat they might 
pay some small rent in acknowledgment of commenda- 
tion ; but the one class undoubtedly, and probably the 
other, were freeholders in every legal sense of the word, 
holding by that ancient and respectable tenure, free and 

VOL. 11. 2 B 
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common socage, or in a manner at least analogous to it. 
Though socmen are chiefly mentioned in tlie Danelage, 
other obscure denominations of occupiers occur in Wessex 
and Mercia, which seem to have denoted a similar clafis. 
But the style of Domesday is so concise, and so far £rom 
imiform, that we are very liable to be deceived in pur 
conjectural inferences from it. 

It may be remarked here that many of our modeni 
writers draw too imfavourable a picture of the condition 
of the Anglo-Saxon ceorl. Few indeed fall into the 
capital mistake of Mr. Sharon Turner, by speaking of 
him as legally in servitude, like the villein of Bracton's 
age. But we often find a tendency to consider him as in 
a very uncomfortable condition, little caring " to what 
lion's paw he might fall,'* as Bolingbroke said in 1745, 
and treated by his lord as a miserable dependant. Half 
a century since, in the days of Sir William Jones, Gran- 
ville Sharp, and Major Cartwright, the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution was built on universal suffrage ; every man in 
his tything a partaker of sovereignty, and sending from 
his rood of land an annual representative to the wite- 
nagemot. Such a theory could not stand the first glim- 
merings of historical knowledge in a mind tolerably 
sound. But while we absolutely deny political privi- 
leges of this kind to the ceorl, we need not assert his life 
to have been miserable. He had very definite legal 
rights, and acknowledged capacities of acquiring more ; 
that he was sometimes exposed to oppression is probable 
enough; but, in reality, the records of all kinds that 
have descended to us do not speak in such strong 
language of this as we may read in those of the continent. 
We have no insurrection of the ceorls, no outrages by 
themselves, no atrocious punishment by their masters, 
as in Normandy. Perhaps we are a little too much 
struck by their obligation to reside on the lands which 
they cultivated ; the term ascnptus glebce denotes, in our 
.apprehension, an ignoble servitude. It is, of course, 
inconsistent with our modem equality of rights ; but we 
are to remember that he who deserted his land, and con- 
sequently his lord, did so in order to become a thief. 
Hlafordles men, of whom we read so much, were, in- 
variably of this character. What else, indeed, could he 
become ? Children have an idle play, to count buttons. 
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and say, — G^&tleman, apoiJiecary, plongbman, thief. 
Now tills, if we consider the second as representative of 
burgesses in towns, is actoally a distributive ennmera- 
tion, setting aside tbe clergy of the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation; a thane, a burgess, a oeorl, a blafordles man;^ 
that is, a man without land, lord, or law, who lived upon 
what he could take. For the sake of protecting the honest 
ceorl from i^ch men, as well as of protecting the lord in 
what, if property be r^arded at all, must be protected, 
his rights to services legally due, it was necessary to 
restndn the cultivator from quitting his land. Excep- 
tions to this might occur, as we find among the liberi 
homines and others in Domesday ; but it was the general 
rule. We might also ask whether a lessee for yecmg at 
present is not in one sense asoriptus gldxB ? It is true that 
ne may go wherever he will, and, if he continue to pay 
his rent and perform his covenants, no more can be said. 
But if he does not this, the law will follow his person, 
and, though it cannot force him to return, will make it 
by no means his interest to desert the premises. Such 
remedies as the law now furnishes were not in the power 
of the Saxon landlord ; but all that any lord could desire 
was to have the services performed, or to receive a com- 
pensation for them. 
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Those who treat this opinion as chimerical, and seem to 
suppose that a veiy large portion of the population of 
England, during the Anglo-Saxon period, must have 
been of British descent, do not, I think, sufficiently con* 
sider — ^first, the exterminating character of barbarous 
warfare, not here confined, as in Gaul, to a single and 
easy conquest, but protracted for two centuries with the 
most obstinate resistanee of the natives ; secondly, the 
facilities which the possessions of the Welsh and Cum- 
brian Britons gave to their cotrntrymen for retreat ; and 
thirdly, the natural. increase of population among the 
Saxons, especially when settled in a country already 
reduced into a state of culture. Nor can the successive 
migrations from Germany and Norway be shown to have 
been insignificant. Nothing can be scantier than out 

2b2 
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historical materiak for the fifth and sixth centuries. We 
cannot also but observe that the silence of the Anglo- 
Saxon records^ at a later time, as to Welsh inhabitants, 
except in a few passages, affords a presumption that they 
were not very considerable. Yet these passages, three 
or four in number (I do not include those which obvi- 
ouslj relate to the independent Welsh, whether Cam- 
brian or Cumbrian), repel the hypothesis thftt they may 
have been wholly overlooked and confoimded with the 
ceorls. Their composition was less than that of the ceorl 
in Wessex and Northumbria ; would not this have been 
mentioned in Kent if they had been foimd there ? 

It is by no means unimportant in this question that 
we find no mention of bishops or churches remaining in 
the parts of England occupied by the Saxons before 
their conversion. If a large part of the population was 
British, though in subjection, what religion did they 
profess ? K it is said that the worshippers of Thor per- 
secuted the Christian priesthood, why have we no 
records of it in hagiology ? Is it conceivable that all 
alike, priests and people, of that ancient church, pusil- 
lanimously relinquished their Mth? Sir F. Palgrave 
indeed meets this difficulty by supposing that the 
doctrines of Christianity were never cordially embraced 
by the British tribes, nor had become the national reli- 
gion. (Engl. Commonwealth, i. 154.) Perhaps this 
was in some measure the case, though it must be re- 
ceived with much limitation ; for the retention of heathen 
superstitions was not incompatible in that age with a 
cordial faith ; but it will not account for the disappear- 
ance of the original clergy in the English kingdoms.. 
Their persecution, which I do not deny, though we have 
no evidence of it, would be part of the exterminating 
system; they fled before it into the safe quarters of 
Wales, And to obtain the free exercise of their religion 
was probably an additional motive with the nation to 
seek liberty where it was to be found. 

It must have struck every one who has looked into 
Domesday Book that we find for the most part the same 
manors, the same parishes, and known by the same 
names, as in the present age. England had been as 
completely appropriated by Anglo-Saxon thanes as it 
was by the Normans who supplanted them. This, in- 
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deed, only canies "as back to the eleventh century. 
But in all charters with which the excellent Codex 
Diplomaticus supplies us we find the boundaries 
assigned; and these, if they do not establish the iden- 
tity of manors as well as Domesday Book, give us at 
least a great number of local names, which subsist, of 
course with the usual changes of language, to this day. 
If British names of places occur, it is rarely, and in the 
border counties, or in Cornwall. No one travelling 
throi^h England would discover that any people had 
ever inhabited it before the Saxons, save so far as the 
mighty Eome has left traces of her empire in some en- 
during walls, and a few names that betray the colonial 
city, the Londinium, the Camalodunum, the Lindum. 
And these names show that the Saxons did not systema- 
tically innovate, but often left the appellations of places 
where they found them given. Their own favourite 
terminations were ton and 6y ; both words denoting a 
village or township, like ville in French."* In each of 
these there gradually rose a church, and the ecclesias- 
tical division for the most part corresponds to the civil ; 
though to this, as is well known, there are frequent 
exceptions. The central point of every township or 
manor was its lord, the thane to whose court the 
socagers and ceorls did service ; we may believe this to 
have been so from the days of the Heptarchy, as it was 
in those of the Confessor. 

The servi enumerated in Domesday Book are above 
26,000, or nearly one-eleventh part of the whole. 
These seem generally to have been domestic slaves, and 
partly employed in tending the lord's cattle or swine, as 
Gurth, whom we all remember, the 5toc v^op€oc of the 

■* The word fun denotes originally any thig word, while npon the continent ol 
encloBure. " Bat its more usual, thou^ Europe 11 is never used for such a pur> 
restricted sense, is that of a dwelling, a pose. In the first two volumes of the 
homestead, the house and inland ; all, in Codex Diplomaticus, Dr. Lee computes 
short, that is surrounded and bounded by the proportion of local names com- 
a hedge or fence. It is thus capable of pounded with tvn at one-eighth of the 
being used to express what we mekn by whole number ; a ratio which unavoid- 
the word tot&n, viz. a lai^ collection of ably leads us to the conclusion, that en- 
dwellings ; or, like the Scottish town, closures were as much favoured by the 
even a solitary farm-house. It is very Anglo-Saxons as they were avoided by 
remarlcable that the largest proportion their German brethren beyond the sea." 
of the names of places among the Anglo- Preface to Kemble's Codex Diplom voU 
SuEoos should have been formed with iii. p. xxxlz. 
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tibane Cedric, in Ivanlioe. They are never mentioned 
as occupiers of land, and have nothing to do with the 
villeins of later times* A genuine Saxon, as I have 
said, could only become a slave by his own or his foie- 
iather's default, in not paying a weregild, or some legal 
offence ; and of these there might have been many. 
The few slaves whose names Mr. Turner has collected 
from Hickes and other authorities appear to be all 
Anglo-Saxon. (Hist, of Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 92.) 
Several others are mentioned in charters quoted by Mr. 
Wright in the 30th volume of the ' Archaeolc^ia,' p. 
220. But the higher proportion which servi bore to 
viUam and bordarii, that is, free ceorls, in the western 
counties, those in Gloucestershire being almost one-third, 
may naturally induce us to suspect that many were of 
British origin ; and these might be sometimes in prsedial 
servitude. All inference, however, from the census in 
Domesday, as to the particular state of the enumerated 
inhabitants, must be conjecturally proposed* 
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The constituent parts of the witenagemot cannot be 
certainly determined, though few parts of the Anglo- 
Saxon polity are more important. A modem writer 
espouses the more popular theory. " There is no reason 
extant for doubting that every thane had the right of 
appearing and voting in the witenagemot, not only of 
his shire, but of the whole kingdom, without however 
being bound to personal attendance, the absent being 
considered as tacitly assenting to the resolutions of 
those present." (Lappenberg, Hist, of England, vol. ii. 
p. 317.) Palgrave, on the other hand, adheres to the 
testimony of the Historia EHensis, that forty hydes of 
land were a necessary qualification; which of course 
would have excluded all but very wealthy thanes. He 
observes, and I believe with much justice, that '* pro- 
ceres terraB " is a common designation of those who 
composed a curia regis synonymous, as he conceives, 
with the witenagemot. Mr. Thorpe ingeniously con- 
jectures that " inter proceres terree enumerari" was to 
have the rank of an earl ; on the ground that five hydes 
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of land was a qualification for a common thane, whose 
heriot, by the laws of Canute, was to that of an earl 
as one to eight. (Ancient Laws of Anglo-Saxons, p. 
81.) Mr. Spence supposes the rank annexed to forty 
hydes to have been that of king's thane. (Inquiry into 
liaws of Europe, p. 311.) But they were too numerous 
for so high a qualification. 

Mr. Thorpe explains the word witenagemot thus : — 
*• The supreme council of the nation, or meeting of the 
witan. Tins assembly was summoned by the king ; and 
its members, besides the archbishop or archbishops, were 
the bishops, aldermen, duces, eorls, thanes, abbots, 
priests, and even deacons. In this assembly, laws, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, were promalgated and re- 
pealed ; and charters of grants made by the king con- 
firmed and ratified. Whether this assembly met by 
royal summons, or by usage at stated periods, is a point 
of doubt." (Glossary to Ancient Laws.) This is not 
remarkably explicit : aldermen are distinguished from 
earls, and duces, an equivocal word, from botb ;° and the 
important' difficulty is slurred over by a general descrip- 
tion, thanes. But what thaneS? remains to be in- 
quired. 

The charters of all Anglo-Saxon sovereigns are 
attested, not only by bishops and abbots, but by lay- 
men, described, if by any Saxon appellation, as alder- 
men, or as thanes. Their number is not very con- 
siderable ; and some appear hence to have inferred that 
only the superior or royal thanes were present in the 
witenagemot. But, as the signatures of tiie whole body 
could not be required to attest a charter, this is far too 
precarious an inference. Few, however, probably, are 
found to believe that the lower thanes flocked to the 
national council, whatever their rights may have been ; 



* Dux appears to be aometinies nsed the Anglo-Saxons, was, as it implies, 

fn the sabscription of charters for thanes given originally to the leader of an army ; 

more commonly for alderman. Thane is bat in the latter days of the monarchy it 

geneiaUy, in Latin, v^initUr. Codex seems to have beeome hereditary in the 

DiplomaL pastim. Some have supposed ihmilies of those on whom the govern- 

dux to signify, at least occasionally, a ment of the provinces formed ont of the 

peculiar dignity, called, in Anglo-Saxon, kingdoms of the Heptarchy were be- 

Heretoch (hersog, Germ.). This word stowed, and was sometimes used synony- 

ft^nently occurs in the later period, mously with those of ealdormau and 

Hr. Thorpe saja,— " This title, among eocL" Gloasaiy, voa Heretogs. 
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and if we have no sufficient proof that any snch privi- 
leges had been recognised in law or exercised in &ct, if 
we are rather led to consider the sithcnndman, or six- 
hynder, as dependent merely on his lord, in something 
very analogous to a feudal relation, we may reasonably 
doubt the strong position which Lappenberg, thon^ 
following so many of our own antiquaries, has laid down. 
Probably the traditions of the Teutonic democracy led 
to the insertion of the assent of the people in some oi 
the Anglo-Saxon laws. But it is done in such a manner 
as to produce a suspicion that no substantial share in 
legislation had been reserved to them. Thus, in the 
preamble of the laws of Withroed, about 696, we read, 
** The great men decreed, with the suffrages of all, these 
dooms." Ina's laws are enacted *' with all my ealdor- 
men, and the most distinguished witan of my people." 
Alfred has consulted his *' witan." And this is the uni- 
form word in aU later laws in Anglo-Saxon. Canute's, 
in Latin, run — " Cum consilio primariorum meorum." 
We have not a hint of any numerous or popular body in 
the Anglo-Saxon code. 

Sir F. Palgrave (i. 637) supposes that the laws 
enact-ed in the witenagemot were not valid till accepted 
by the legislatures of the different kingdoms. This 
seems a paradox, though supported with his usual learn- 
ing and ingenuity. He admits that Edgar *^ speaks in 
the tone of prerogative, and directs his statutes to be 
observed and transmitted by writ to the aldermen of the 
other subordinate states." (p. 638.) But I must say that 
this is not very exact. The words in Thorpe's transla- 
tion are, — " And let many writings be written concern- 
ing these things, and sent both to JElfere, alderman, and 
to -^thelwine, alderman, and let them [send] in every 
direction, that this ordinance be known to the poor and 
rich." (p. 118.) ** And yet," Sir F. P. proceeds, " in 
defiance of this positive injunction, the laws of Edgar 
were not accepted in Mercia till the reign of Canute the 
Dane." For this, however, he cites no authority, and I 
do not find it in the Anglo-Saxon laws. Edgar says, — 
** And I will that secular rights stand among the Danes 
with as good laws as they best may choose. But with 
the English, let that stand which I and my witan have 
added to the dooms of my forefathers, for the behoof of 
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ali the people. Let this ordinance, nevertheless, be 
common to all the people, whether English, Danes, or 
Britons, on every side of my dominion." (Thorpe'er 
Ancient Laws, p.* 11 6.) But what does this prove as to 
Mercia ? The inference is, that Edgar, when he thought 
any particular statute necessary for the public weal, en- 
forced it on all his subjects, but did not generally meddle 
with the Danish usages. 

** The laws of the glorious Athelstan had no effect in 
Kent, the dependent appanage of his crown, until sanc- 
tioned by the witan of the shire." It is certainly true 
that we find a letter addressed to the king in the name 
of " episcopi tui de Kancia, et omnes Cantescyre thaini, 
. comites et villani," thanking him ** quod nobis de pace 
nostra prsecipere voluisti et de commodo nostro quaerere 
et consulere, quia magnum inde nobis est opus divitibus 
et pauperibus." But the whole tenor of this letter, 
which relates to the laws enacted at the witenagemot, or 
" grand synod " of Greatanlea fsupposed near Andover), 
though it expresses approbation of those laws, and repeats 
some of them with slight variations, does not, in my 
judgment, amount to a distinct enactment of them ; 
and the final words are not very legislative. ** Pre- 
camur, Domine, misericordiam tuam, si in hoc script© 
elterutrum est vel nimis vel minus, ut hoc emendari 
jubeas secundum velle tuum. Et nos devote parati 
Bumus ad omnia qusa nobis prsBcipere velis quse unquam 
aliquatenus implere valeamus." (p. 91.) 

It is, moreover, an objection to considering this as a 
formal enactment by the witan of the shire, that it runs 
in the names of " thaini, comites et villani." Can it be 
maintained that the ceorls ever formed an integrant 
element of the legislature in the kingdom of Kent ? It 
may be alleged tiiat their name was inserted, tbough 
they had not been formally consenting parties, as we 
find in some parliamentary grants of money much later. 
But this would be an arbitrary conjecture, and the terms 
" omnes thaini," &o., are very large. By comites we are 
to understand, not earls, who in that age would not have 
been spoken of distinctly from thanes, at least in the 
plural number, nor postponed to them, but thanes of the 
jBecond order, sithcundmen, sixhynder. Alfred translates 
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*' comes " by *' gesith," and iiiue meaning is nearly the 
same. 

In the next year we have a very peremptory declara- 
tion of the exclusive rights of the king and his witan. 
^'Athelstan, king, makes known that I have learned 
that our * frith ' (peace) is worse kept than is pleasing 
to me, or as at Greatanlea was ordained, and my witan 
say that I have too long borne with it. Now, I have 
decreed, with the witan who were with me at Exeter at 
midwinter, that they [the frith-breakers] shall all be 
ready, themselves and with wives and property, and 
with all things, to go whither I will (unless from tiience- 
forth they shall desist), on this condition, that they 
never come again to ^e countiy. And if they shall 
ever again be found in the countiy, that they be as 
guilty as he who may be taken with stolen goods (hand- 
habbende)." 

Sir Francis Palgrave, a strenuous advocate for the anti- 
quity of municipal privileges, contends for aldermen, 
elected by the people in boroughs, sitting and assenting 
^mong tiie kings witan. (Edino. Eev. xxvi. 26.) 
*' Their seats in the witenagemot were connected as in- 
separably with their of&ce as their duties in the folkmote. 
Nor is there any reason for denying to the aldermen of 
the boroughs the rights and rank possessed by the 
aldermen of the hundreds ; and they, in all cases, were 
equally elected by the commons." The passage is 
worthy of consideration, like everything which comes 
firom this ingenious and deeply read author. But we 
must be staggered by the absence of all proof, and parti- 
cularly by the fe<5t that we do not find aldermen of 
towns, so described, among the witnesses of any royal 
charter. Yet it is possible that such a privilege was 
confined to the superior thanes, which weakens the in- 
ference. We cannot pretend, I think, to deny, in so 
obscure an inquiry, that some eminent inhabitants (I 
would here avoid the ambiguous word citizens) of 
London, or even other cities, might occasionally be 
present in the witenagemot. But were not these, as we 
may confidently assume, of the rank of thane ? The 
position in my text is, that ceorls or inferior freemen 
had no share in the deliberations of that assembly. Nor 
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would these aldermen, if actually present, liave been 
chcNaen by the court-leet for that special purpose, but as 
regular magistrates. *' Of this great council," Sir F. P. 
says in another place (Edinb. Eev. xxxirv. 336), ** as 
constituted anterior to the Conquest, we know little 
more than the name." The greater room, consequently, 
for hypothesis. In a later work, as has been seen above. 
Sir F. P. adopts the notion that forty hydes of land were 
the necessary qualification for a seat in the witenagemot. 
This is almost inevitably inconsistent with the presence, 
as by right, of aldermen elected by boroughs. We must 
conclude, therefore, that he has abandoned that hypo- 
thesis. Neither of the two is satisfew^tory to my judg- 
ment. 

Note VI. Page 282. 

The hundred-court, and indeed the hundred itself, do 
not appectr in our Anglo-Saxon code before the reign of 
£dgar, whose regulations concerning the former are 
rather full. But we should be too hasty in concluding 
that it was then first established. Nothing in the lan- 
guage of those laws implies it. A theory has been 
developed in a very brilliant and learned article of the 
Edinburgh Eeview for 1822 (xxxvi. 287), justly ascribed 
to Sir F. Palgrave, which deduces the hundred from the 
Juerad of the Scandinavian kii^doms, the integral unit of 
the Scandinavian commonwealths. '* The Gothic com 
monwealth is not an unit of which the smaller bodies 
politic are fi-actions. They are the units, and the com- 
monwealth is the multiple. Every Gothic monarchy is 
in the nature of a confederation. It is composed of 
towns, townships, shires, bailiwicks, burghs, earldoms, 
dukedoms, all in a certain degree strangers to each 
other, and separated in jurisdiction. Their magistrates, 
therefore, in theory at least, ought not to emanate from 

ike sovereign The strength of the state 

ascends fi-om region to region. The representative form 
of government, adopted by no nation but the Gothic 
tribes, and originally common to them all, nec^sarily 
resulted from this federative system, in which the sove- 
reign was compelled to treat the component members as 
possessing a several authority." 
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The hundred was as much, according to Palgrave, the 
organic germ of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, as the 
hasrad was of the Scandinavian. Thus, the leet, held 
every month, and composed of the tythingmen or head- 
boroughs, representing the inhabitants, were both the 
inquest and the jury, possessing jurisdiction, as he con- 
ceives, in all cases civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical, 
though this was restrained after the Conquest. William 
forbad the bishop or archdeacon to sit there ; and by the 
17th section of Magna Charta no pleas of the crown 
could be held before the sheriff, the constable, the 
coroner, or other bailiff (inferior officer) of the crown. 
This was intended to secure for the prisoner, on charges 
of felony, a trial before the king's justices on their cir- 
cuits ; and, from this time, if not earlier, the himdred- 
court was reduced to insignificance. That, indeed, of 
the county, retaining its civil jurisdiction, as it still does 
in name, continued longer in force. In the reign of 
Henry I., or when the customal (as Sir F. Palgrave deno- 
minates what are usually called his laws) was compiled 
(which in feet was a very little later), all of the highest 
rank were bound to attend at it. And though the ex- 
tended jurisdiction of the curia regis soon cramped its 
energy, we are justified in saying that the proceedings 
before the justices of assise were nearly the same in 
effect as those before the shiremote. The same suitors 
were called to attend, and the same duties were per- 
formed by them, though under different presidents. The 
grand jury, it may be remarked, still corresponds, in a 
considerable degree, to the higher class of landholders 
bound to attendance in the county-court of the Saxon and 
Norman periods. 

I must request the reader to turn, if he is not already 
acquainted with it, to this original disquisition in the 
Edinburgh Keview. The analogies between the Scandi- 
navian and Anglo-Saxon institutions are too striking to 
be disregarded, though some conclusions may have been 
drawn from them to which we cannot thoroughly SLgree, 
If it is alleged that we do not find in the ancient customs 
of Germany that peculiar scale of society which ascends 
from the hundred, as a monad of self-government, to the 
collective imity of a royal commonwealth, it may be re- 
plied that we trace the essential principle in the pagus^ 
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or gauy of Tacitus, thougli perhaps there might be nothing 
numerical in that territorial direction.; that we have, in 
fact, the centenary distribution under peculiar magis- 
trates in the old continental laws and other documents ; 
and that a large proportion of the inhabitants of England, 
tdtimately coalescing with the rest, so far at least as to 
acknowledge a common sovereign, came from the very 
birthplace of Scandinayian institutions. In the Danelage 
we might expect more traces of a northern policy than 
in the south and west ; and perhaps they may be found.** 
Yet we are not to disregard the effect of countervailing 
agencies, or the evidence of our own records, which 
attest, afi I must think, a far greater unity of power, and 
a more paramount authority in the crown, throughout the 
period which we denominate Anglo-Saxon, than, accord- 
ing to the scheme of a Scandinavian commonwealth 
sketched in the Edinburgh Eeview, could be attributed 
to that very ancient and rude state of society. And 
there is a question that might naturally be asked, how it 
happens that, if the division by hundreds and the court 
of ^Q himdred were parts so essential of the Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth that all its unity is derived from 
them, we do not find any mention of either in the 
numerous laws and other documents which remain before 
the reign of Edgar in the middle of the tenth century. 
But I am far from supposing that hundreds did not exist 
in a much earlier period. 



Note VII. Page 285. 

" The judicial functions of the Anglo-Saxon monarch^ 
were of a twofold nature ; the ordinary authority which 
the king exercised, like the inferior territorial judges, 
differing, perhaps, in degree, though the same in kind ; 
and the prerogative supremacy, pervading all the 
tribimals of the people, and which was to be called into 
action when they were unable or omwiDing to afibrd re- 
dress. The jurisdiction which he exercised over his own 
thanes was similar to the authority of any other hlaford ; 
it resulted from the peculiar and immediate relation of 

<> Vide Leges Ethelredi. 
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the vassal to the superior. Ofifences committed in the 
fyrd or army were punished by the king, in his capacity 
of militaiy commander of the people. He could con- 
demn the criminal, and decree the forfeiture of his pro- 
perty, without the intervention of any other judge or 
tribunal. Furthermore, the rights which the king had 
over all men, though slightly differing in " Danelage " 
from the prerogative which he possessed in Wessex and 
Meicia, allowed him to take cognizance of almost every 
offence accompanied by violence and rapine; and 
amongst these '' pleas of the crown " we find the terms, 
so familiar to the Scottish lawyer and antiquary, of 
" hamsoken " and ** flemen firth," or the crimes of in- 
vading the peaceful dwelling, and harbouring the out- 
lawed fugitive. (Eise and Progress of Engl. Common-* 
wealth, vol, i. p. 282.) 

Edgar was renowned for his strict execution of justice. 
*' Twice in every year, in the winter and iu the springy 
he made the circtiit of his dominions, protecting the 
lowly, rigidly examining the judgments of the powerful 
in each province, and avenging all violations of the 
law." (Id. p. 286^ He infers from some expressions 
in the history of Bamsey (Gale, iii. 441)—*' cum more 
assueto rex Cnuto regni fines peragraret" — that these 
judicial eyres continued to be held. It is not at all im* 
probable that such a king as Canute would revive the 
pnictice of Edgar ; but it was usual in all the Teutonic 
nations for the king, once after his accession, to make 
the circuit of his realm. Proofs of this are given by 
Grimm, p. 237. 

In this royal court the sovereign was at least assisted 
by his ** witan," both ecclesiastic and secular. Their 
consent was probably indispensable ; but the monarchi- 
cal element of Anglo-Saxon polity had become so 
vigorous in the tenth and eleventh centuries, that we 
can hardly apply the old Teutonic principle expressed 
by Grimm. *' All judicial power was exercised by the 
assembly of freemen, under the presidence of an elective 
or hereditary superior." TDeutische Bechts-AIterth. p. 
749.) This was the case m the county-court, and per- 
haps had once been so in the court of the kiog. 

The analogies of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy to that of 
France during the same period, though n^t uniformly to 
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be traced, are very striking. The regular jurifidiotion 
over the king's domanial tenants, that over the vassals of 
the cro-vNTi, that which was exercised on denial of justice 
by the lower tribunals, meet us in the two first dynasties 
of France, and in the early reigns of the third. But 
they were checked in that country by the feudal privi- 
leges, or assumptions of privilege, wluch rendered many 
kings of these three races almost impotent to maintain 
any authority, Edgar and Canute, or even less active 
princes, had never to contend with the feudal aristocracy. 
They legislated for the realm ; they wielded its entire 
force ; they maintained, not always thoroughly, but in 
right and endeavour they failed not to maintain, the 
public peace. The scheme of the Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealth was better than the feudal ; it preserved more of 
the Teutonic character, it gave more to the common 
freeman as well as to the king. The love of Utopian 
romance, and the bias in favour of a democratic origin 
for our constitution, have led many to overstate the 
freedom of the Saxon commonwealth ; or rather, perhaps, 
to look less for that freedom where it is really best to be 
found, in the administration of justice, than in represen- 
tative councils, which authentic records do not confirm. 
But in comparison to France or Italy, perhaps to Ger- 
many, with the exception of a few districts which had 
preserved their ori^;inal customs, we may reckoipi the 
Anglo-Saxon polity, at the time when we know most of 
it, from Alfred to the Conquest, rude and defective as it 
must certainly appear when tried by the standard of 
modem ages, not quite unworthy of those affectionate 
recollections which long continued to attach themselves 
to its name. 

The most important part, perhaps, of the jurisdiction 
exercised by the Anglo-Saxon kings, as by those of 
France, was 6b defectum justitice, where redress coidd not 
be obtained from an inferior tribimal, a case of no un- 
usual occurrence in those ages. It forms, as has been 
shown in the second chapter, a conspicuous feature in 
that feudal jurisprudence which we trace in the esta* 
blishments of St. Louis, and in Beaumanoir. Nothing 
could have a more decided tendency to create and 
strengthen a spirit of loyalty towards the crown, a trust 
in its power and paternal goodness. ** The sources of 
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ordinary jurisdictioii," says Sir F. Falgtaye, ** however 
extensive, were less important than the powers assigned 
to the king as the lord and leader of his people ; and by 
which he remedied the defects of the legislation of that 
state, speaking when the law was silent, and adding new 
vigour to its administration. It was to the royal autho- 
rity that the suitor had recourse when he could not 
obtain ' right at home,' though this appeal was not to be 
had until he had thrice ' demanded right' in the 
hundred. K the letter of the law was grievous or 
burdensome, the alleviation was to be sought only fix)m 
the king.P All these doctrines are to be discerned in the 
practice of the subsequent ages ; in this place it is only 
necessary to remark that the principle of law which 
denied the king's help in civil suits, until an endeavour 
had first been made to obtain redress in the inferior 
courts, became the leading allegation in the * Writ of 
Eight Close;' this prerogative process being founded 
upon the de&ult of the lord's court, and issued lest the 
king shoiild hear any more complaints of want of justice. 
, And the alleviation of * the heavy law ' is the primary 
source of the authority delegated by the king to his 
council, and afterwards assumed by his chancery and 
chancellor, and from whence our courts of equity are 
derived." (Bise and Progress of English Common- 
wealth, vol. 1. p. 203.) I hesitate about this laat posi- 
tion; the ** heavy law" seems to have been the legal 
fine or penalty for an offence. (Leges Edgar, ubi 
suprdJ) 

That there was a select council of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, distinct from the witenagemot, and in constant 
attendance upon them, notwithstanding the opinion of 
Madox and of Allen (Edinb. Bev. xxxv. 8), appears 
to be indubitable. " From the numerous charters 
granted by the kings to the church, and to their vassals, 
which are dated fix)m the different royal vills or manors 
wherein they resided in their progresses through their 
dominions, it would appear that there were idways a 
certain number of the optimates in attendance on the 
king, or ready to obey his summons, to act as his coun- 
cil when circumstances required it. This may have 

P Edgar n. 2; Ganttte XL 16; Ethelred, IT. 
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been "vdiat afterwards appeaxs as Hie select Qptmcil." 
(Spence's Equitable Jnnsdiot. p« 72^ The charters 
published by Mr. Eemble m the Codex Ang.-Sax. 
Diplomatious axe attested by those whom we may sup* 
pose to have been the members of this council, with the 
exoepticm of some» which, by the number of witnesses 
and ^e impoirtaiioe of the matter, were probably granted 
m the witenagemot. 

The jurisdieticKn of the king is illustrated by the laws 
of Edgar. *' Now this is the secular ordinance which I 
will that it be held. This then is just what J will ; that 
every man be worthy of folk-right, as well poor as rich ; 
and that righteous dooms be judged to him ; and let 
there be that reiuission in the * bot * as may be becoming 
before God and tolerable before the world. And let no 
nian apply to the king in any suit, unless he at home 
may not be worthy of law, or caimot obtain law. If 
the law be too heavy, let him seek a mitigation of it 
from the king ; and for any botworth^ crime let no man 
forfeit more than his * wer.* '* (Thorpe's Ancient LawS; 
p. 112.) Bot is explained in the ^ossary, ** amends, 
atonement, compensation, indemnification." 

This law seems not to include a{^)eals of false judg- 
ment, in the feudal phrase. But they naturally come 
within the spirit of the provision; and ** injustum 
judicium" js named in Leges Henr. Primi, c. 10, 
among the exclusive pleas of the crown. It does not 
seem clear to me, as Palgrave assumes, that the disputes 
of royal thanes with each other came before the kill's 
court. Is there any ^und for supposing that they 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of the county-court ? 
Doubtless, when powerfiil men were at enmity, no petty 
court could eflfectively detennine their quarrel, or pre- 
vent them from lumng recourse to arms; such suits 
would fall naturally into the king's own hands. But the 
jurisdiction might not be exclusively his ; nor would it 
extend, as of coarse, to every royal thane; some of 
whom might be amenable, without much difficulty, to 
the local courts. It is said in the seventh chapter of th& 
laws of Henry L, which are Anglo-Saxon in substance, 
concerning the business to be transacted in the county- 
oourt, where bishops, earls, and others, as well as 
'' barons and vavassors," that is, kin^s dianes and in- 

VOL. n. 2 
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ferior thanes in the older langnage of tbe law, were 
bound to be present, — '* Agantur itaqne prime debita 
ver^ GhnBtianitatis jure; secundo regis plaoita; pes- 
tremo oatusse singulonun dignis satisfactionibtifi ex- 
pleantur." The notion that &e king's thanes resorted 
to his court, as to that of their lord or common snperior, 
is merely groimded on feudal principles ; but the great 
constitutional theory of jurisdiction in Anglo-Saxon 
times, as Sir F. Palgraye is well aware, was not feudal, 
but primitiYe Teutonic. 

•* The witenagemot," says Allen, ** was not only the 
king's legislative assembly, but his supreme coiirt of 
judicature." (Edinb. Eev. xxxv. 9 ; referring for proo& 
to Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons.) Nothing can 
be less questionable than that civil as well as criminal 
jurisdiction fell within the province of this assembly. 
But this does not prove that there was not also a less 
numerous body, constantly accessible, following the 
king's person, and though not, perhaps, always com- 
petent in practice to determine the quarrels of the most 
powerful, ready to dispose of the complaints which 
might' come before it from the hundred or county courls 
for delay of justice or manifest wrong. Sir F. Palgrave's 
arguments for the existence of such a tribunal before the 
Conquest, founded on the general spirit and analogy of 
the monarchy, are of the greatest weight. But Mr. 
Allen had acquired too much a habit of looking at the 
popular side of the constitution, and, catching at every 
passage which proved our early kings to have been 
limit^ in their prerogative, did not quite attend enou^ 
to the opposite scale. 



Note VIII, Page 288. 

Though the following note relates to a period subse- 
quent to the Conquest, yet, as no better opportunity will 
occur for following up the veiy interesting inquiry into 
the origin and progress of trial by jury, I shall place 
here what appears most worthy of the reader^s attention. 
And, before we proceed, let me observe that the twelve 
thanes, mentioned in the law of Ethelred, quoted in the 
text (p. 287), appear to have been clearly analogous to 
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oar grand juries. Their duties were to present offenders ; 
they corresponded to the scabini or echevins of the 
forei^ laws. Palgrove has, with his usual clearness, 
distinguished both compurgators, such as were previously 
mentioned in the text, and these thanes from roal jurors. 
** Trial by compurgators offers many resemblances to a 
jury ; for the dubious suspicion that fell upon the culprit 
might often be decided by their knowledge of his general 
conduct and conversation, or of some fia.ct or circumstance 
which convinced them of his innocence. The thanes or 
^hevins may equally be confounded with a jury ; since 
the floating, customary, unwritten law of the country 
was a fibct to be ascertained from their belief and know- 
ledge, and, unlike the suitors, they were sworn to the 
due discharge of their duty. Still, each class will be 
found to have some peculiar distinction. Virtually 
elected by the community, the echevins constituted 
a permanent magistracy, and their duty extended 
beyond the mere decision of a contested question ; but 
the jurors, when they were traversers, or triers of the 
issue, were elected by the king's officers, and impanelled 
for that time and turn. The juror deposed to &cts, the 
compurgator pledged his fiEtith," (English Commonw. 
i. 248.} 

In the Anglo-Saxon laws we find no trace of the trial 
of offences by the judgment, properly so called, of peers, 
though civil suits were determined in the county court. 
The party accused by the twelve thanes, on their pre- 
sentment, or perhaps by a single person, was to sustain 
his oath of innocence by that of compurgators or by some 
mode of ordeal. It has been generally doubted whether 
trial by combat were known before the Conquest ; and 
distinct proofe of it seem to be wanting. Falgrave, how- 
ever, thinks it rather probable that, in questions affecting 
rights in land, it may sometimes have been resorted to 
(p. 224). But let us now come to trial by jury, both in 
civil aiid criminal proceedings, as it slowly grew up in 
the Norman and later periods, erasing from our mindis all 
prejudices about its English original, except in the form 
already mentioned of the grand inquest for presentment 
of offenders, and in that which the passage quoted in the 
text from the History of Eamsey frimishes — the refer- 
ence of a suit already commenced, by consent of both 

2g2 
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paiiies, toaBeleetniiml)eTof Bwoinarbitnto^ Ituio 
D6 observed €bai the thirfy-six thanes were to be i^n 
«ath, and ooiiBeqiieiLtly came reary near to a jniy. 

The period between the Ckmqnest and the reign of 
Heniy n. u one in which the two natiaDS, not yet 
blended by the effects of intennarria^, and retainuig 
the pride of snperiority on the one hand, the jealonay of 
a depieflsed but not Tanqnished spirit on the other, did 
not alt(^ther fiJl into a common law. Thus we find 
in a law of the Oonqneior, that, while the ICnglviKmi^ 
aocosed of a crime by a Nonnan had Ihe dioice of trial 
by combat or by ordeal, the Norman must meet the 
former if his ySnglish accuser ihon^bt fit to encounter 
him ; but if he dared not, as the insolence of tibe victor 
seems to presmne, it was sufficient for the foreigner to 
purge himsdf by the oaths of his Mends, according to 
the custom of Normandy. (Thorpe, p. 210.) 

We have next, in the Leges Henrici Prind, a treatise 
compiled, as I have mentioned, under Steph^ and not 
intended to pass for legislative,^ numerous statements as 
to the usaal course of procedure, especially on criminal 
charges. These are very carelessly put together, very 
•concise, very obscure, and in severeJ places very corrupt. 
It may be suspected, and cannot be disproved, that in 
some instances the compiler has copied old statutes of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, or recorded old customs which 
had already become obsolete. But be this as it may, the 
Leges Henrici Primi still are an important document 
for that obscure century which followed Hie Norman 
invasion. Li this treatise we find no allusion to juries ; 
the trial was either before the court of the hundred or that 
of the territorial judge, assisted by his free vassals. But 
we do find the great original principle, trial by peera, 
and, as it is called, per pais ; that is, in ih& presence of iiie 
country, opposed to a distant and unknown jurisdiction 
— a principle truly derived &om Saxon, though consonant 
also to Norman law, dear to both nations, and gnaran- 

1 It may be here observed, fbat. In to the city of London. A simtUr in* 

all probaMUty, the litle, XiOges Henrici advertenoe has caused the well-knom 

Prfanl, has been oontfamed to the whole book, oommenly ascribed to Thomas h 

book from the first two chapterB, which Kempis, to be called 'De Imitatfoos 

do really contain laws of Henry L, Chilsti,' which is merely the tifle of Ot 

• nsmely, his genera! charter, and that first chapter. 
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teed to both, as it was claimed by both, m the 29ih 
sectioii of M&gjisk Charta. *' Unusquisque per pares suos 
judioandus est, et ejusdem provinciae ; peregriuA autena 
judicia modis omnibus submovemus." (Leges H. I. c. 81.) 
It may be mentioiiied by the way that these last words 
axe ta^ea from a capitulary of Ludovicus Fitis, and that 
tihe compiler has been so careless as to leave ihe verb in 
the first person. Such an inaccuracy might miskod a 
reader into the supposition that he had before him a real 
law of Henry L 

It is obvious that» as the court had no function but to 
see that the formalities of the combat, the ordeal, or the 
compurgation were duly regarded, and to observe whether 
the party succeeded or succumbed, no oath &om them, 
nor any reduction of their numbers, could be required. 
But the Iaw of Normandy had already established the 
inquest by sworn recognitors, twelve or twenty-four in 
number, who were supposed to be well acquainted with 
the facts ; and this in civil as well as crinunai proceed- 
ings. We have seen an instance of it, not long before 
the Conquest, among ourselves, in the history of the 
monk of Bamsey. It was in the development of this 
amelioration in civil justice that we find instances during 
this period (Sir F. Falgrave has mentioned several) 
where a small number have been chosen from the county 
court and sworn to declare the truth, when the judge 
might suspect the partiality or ignorance of tlie entire 
body. Thus in suits for tlie recovery of property the 
public mind was gradually accustomed to see the juris- 
diction of the freeholders in their court transferred to a 
more select number of sworn and well-informed men. 
But this was not yet a matter of right, nor even probably 
of very common usage. It was in this state of things 
that Henry 11. brought in the assise of novel disseisin. 

This gave an alternative to the tenant on a suit for 
the recovery of land, if he chose not to risk the combat, 
of putting himself on the assise ; that is, of being tried 
by four knights summoned by the sheriff and twelye 
more selected by them, forming the sixteen sworn recog- 
nitors, as they were called, by whose verdict liie cause 
was determined. '* Est autem magna assisa," says Glan- 
vil (lib. ii. c. 7), " regale quoddam beneficiimi, dementia 
principis de consilio procerum populis indultum, qug 
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Yitn liominTun et stat^ integritati tain salnbriter consu* 
litur, nt in jure quod quis in libero soli tenemento possi- 
det retinendo duelli oasum declinare possint homines 
ambigaum. Ac por hoc contingit inspeiatss et prematuisB 
mortis nltimmn evadere supplicimn, vel saltern perennis 
inlami» opprobrimn, illius infesti et inTerecimdi verbi 
quod in ore victi torpiter sonat consecntiyiun/ Ex 
sdqnitate autem maxima prodita est legalis ista institatio. 
Jus enim quod post multas et longeus dilationes tIx 
evincifcnr per duelltun, per benefieinm istius constitutionis 
commodins et acceleratitis expeditor." The whole pro- 
ceedings on an assise of novel disseisin, which was 
always held in the king's court or that of the justices 
itinerant, and not before the county or hundred, whose 
jurisdiction began in consequence rapidly to decline, are 
explained at some length by this ancient author, the 
chief justiciary of Henry II. 

Changes not less important were effected in criminal 
processes during the second part of the Norman period, 
which we consider as terminating with the accession of 
Edward I. Henry 11. abolished the ancient privilege of 
compurgation by the oaths of friends, the .manifest foun- 
tarn of unblushing perjury ; though it long afterwards 
was preserved in London and in boroughs by some 
exemption which does not appear. This, however, left 
the favourite, or at least the ancient and English, mode 
of defence by chewing consecrated bread, handling hot 
iron, and o&er tricks called ordeals. But near the 
beginning of Henry III.'s reign the church, grown wiser 
and more fond of her system of laws, abolished all kinds 
of ordeal in the fourth Lateran council. The combat 
remained ; but it was not applicable unless an injured 
prosecutor or appellant came forward to demand it. In 
cases where a party was only charged on vehement sus- 
picion of a crime, it was necessary to find a substitute 
for the forbidden superstition. He might be compelled, 
by a statute of Henry 11., to abjure the realm. A writ 
of 8 Henry III. directs that those against whom the 
suspicions were very strong should be kept in safe cus* 
tody. But this was absolutely incompatible with Eng* 
lish liberty and with Magna Charta. **No further 

This WM the word awmi, or begging for U& which was Unragfat Qm utaiort 
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enactment," says Sir F. Falgrave, ** was made ; and the 
usages wbicli already prevailed led to a general adoption 
of the proceeding wMdi had hitherto existed as a privilege 
or as a favour — ^that is to say, of proving or disproving 
the testimony of the first set of inquest-men by the testis 
mony of a second array — and the individual accused by 
the appeal, or presented by the general opinion of the 
hundred, was allowed to defend himself by the particidar 
testimony of the hundred to which he belonged. For 
this purpose another inquest was impanelled, sometimes 
composed of twelve persons named from the * visne * and 
three from each of me adjoining townships ; and some- 
times the very same jurymen who had presented the 
offence might, if the culprit thought fit, be examined a 
second time, as the witnesses or inquest of the points in 
issue. But it seems worthy of remark that * trial by 
inquest' in criminal cases never seems to have been, 
introduced except into those courta which acted by the 
king's writ or commission. The presentment or declara- 
tion of those officers which fell within the cognizance of 
the hundred jury or the leet jury, the representatives of 
the ancient ^chevins, was final and conclusive ; no tra- 
verse, or trial by a second jury, in the nature of a petty- 
jury, being allowed." (p. 269.) 

Thus trial by a petty jury upon criminal charges came 
in ; it is of the reign of Henry lU., and not earlier* And 
it is to be remarked, as a confirmation of this view, that 
no one was compellable to plead ; that is, the inquest was 
to be of his own choice. But if he declined to endure it 
he was remanded to prison, and treated with a severity 
which the statute of Westminster 1, in the third year of 
Edward I., caUa peine forte et dure; extended afterwards, 
by a cruel interpretation, to that atrocious punishment on 
those who refused to stand a trial, conmionly in order to 
preserve their lands from forfeiture, which was not taken 
away by law till the last century. 

Thus was trial by jury established, both in real actions 
or suits affecting property in land and in criminal proce- 
dure, the former preceding by a little the latter. But a 
new question arises as to the province of these early 
juries ; and the view lately taken is very different from 
that which has been commonly received. 

The writer whom we have so often had occasion to 
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quote has presented trial br jury in what may be called an 
altogether new light ; for iiiongh Beeves, in his < Histoij 
of the English Law/ almost translating Glanyil and 
Bracton, could not help leading an attentive reader to 
something like the same result, I am not aware that any- 
thing approaching to the generality and fulness of Sir 
Francis ralgrave's statements can be found in any earlier 
work than Hs own. 

" Trial by jury, according to the old English law, was 
a proceeding essentially different from the modem tri- 
bunal, still bearing the same name, by which it has been 
replaced ; and whatev^ merits belonged to the original 
mode of judicial investigation — and they were great and 
unquestionable, thot^h accompanied by many imperfec- 
tions — such benefits are not to be exac^y identified with 
the advantages now resulting from the great bulwark of 
English liberty. Jur^en in the present day are triers 
of 3ie issue : they are individuals who found their opinion 
upon the evidence, whether oral or written, adduced 
before them ; and tHe verdict delivered by them is their 
declaration of the judgment which they have formed. 
But the ancient jurymen were not impanelled to examine 
into the credibility of the evidence : the question was 
not discussed and argued before them : they, the jury- 
toen, were the witnesses themselves, and the verdict was 
substantially the examination of these witnesses, who of 
their own Imowledge, and without the aid of other testi- 
mony, afforded their evidence respecting the facts in 
question to the best of their belief. In its primitive 
form a trial by juiy was therefore only a trial by wit- 
nesses ; and jurymen were distinguished from any other 
witnesses only by customs w^ch imposed upon them the 
obligation of an oath and regulated their number, and 
which prescribed their rank and defined the territorial 
qualifications from whence they obtained their degree 
and influence in society. 

•* I find it necessary to introduce this description of the • 
ancient * Trial by Jury,' because, unless the r^ functions 
of the original juiymen be distinctly presented to the 
reader, his famiHar knowledge of the existing course of 
jurisprudence will lead to the most erroneous conclusions. 
Many of those who have descanted upon the excellence 
of our venerated national franchise seem to have supposed 
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that it has descended to ns tmchanged from llie days of 
Al&ed; and the patriot who claims the jury as the 
« judgment by his peers ' secured by Magna Charta can 
never have suspected how distinctly Ihe trial is resolved 
into a mere examination of witnesses." (Palgrave, i. 243.) 
This theory is sustained by a great display of erudition, 
which fully establishes that the jurors had such a know- 
ledge, however acquired, of the fia.cts as enabled them to 
render a verdict without hearing any other testimony 
in open court than that of the parties themselves, forti- 
fied, if it might be, by written documents adduced. 
Hence the knights of the grand assise are called recogni* 
tors, a name often given to others sworn on an inquest. 
In the Grand Coustnmier of Normandy, from which our 
writ of right was derived, it is said that those are to be 
vwom *• who were bom in the neighbourhood, and who 
have long dwelt there ; and such ought they to be, that 
it may be believed they know the truth of &e case, and 
ihat 4iey will sp^ak the truth when they shall be asked." 
This was the rule in our own grand assise. The knights 
who appeared in it ought to be acquainted with the truth, 
and if any were not so they were to be rejected and 
others chosen, until twelve were unanimous witnesses. 
Glanvil (lib. ii.) frumishes sufficient proof, if we may 
depend on the language of the writs which he there 
inserts. It is to be remembered that the transactions 
upon which an assise of modem disseisin or writ of right 
would turn might frequently have been notorious. In 
the eloquent language of Sir F. Palgrave, ** the forms, 
the festivities, and the ceremonies accompanying the 
hours of joy and the days of sorrow which form the dis- 
tinguishing epochs in the brief <sh]X)nicle of domestic life, 
impressed them upon the memory of the people at large^ 
The parchment might be recommended by custom, but it 
was not required by law ; and they had no roisters to 
constdt, no books to open. By the declaration of the 
husband at the church door, the wife was endowed in 
the presence of the assembled f^ations, and before all the 
merry attendants of the bridal train. The birth of the 
heir was recollected by the retainers who had partici- 
pated in the cheer of the baronial hall ; and the death of 
the ancestor was proved by the friends who had heard 
the wailings of the widow, or who had followed the 
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corpse to die grave. Hence trial bj jury was aa aQ)eal 
to the knowledge of the country; and the sherLB^ in 
naming his panel, performed hiis dnty by sununoning 
those individuals from amongst the inhabitants of the 
country who were best acquainted with the points at issae. 
If from peculiar circumstances the witnesses of a &ct 
were previously marked out and known, then they were 
particularly required to testify. Thus, when a charter 
was pleaded, the witnesses named in the attesting clause 
of the instrument, and who had been present in the folk* 
moot, the shire, or the manor court when the seal was 
affixed by the donor, were included in the panel ; and 
when a grant had been made by parol the witnesses were 
sought out by the sheriff and returned upon the jury." 
(Pa^grave, p. 248.) 

Several instances of reooffniikm — ^that is, of jurors finding 
facts on their own knowledge — occur in the very curious 
chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelonde, published by the 
Camden Society, long after the 'Bise and Pit^ress of 
the Commonwealth.' One is on a question whether 
certain land was liberum feudiun ecclesiae an non* 
'^ Cumque inde summonita fuit rocognitio 12 militum in 
curia regis facienda, facta est in curia abbatis apud Herla- 
vum per licentiam Banulfi de GlanviUa, et juraverunt 
rec(^nitores se nunquam scivisse illam terram fuisse 
separatam ab ecclesil." (p. 45.) Another is still more 
illustrative of the personal, knowled^ of the jury over- 
ruling written evidence. A recognition was token as to 
the right of the abbey over three manors. " Carta nostra 
lecta in publico nullam vim habuit, quia tota curia erat 
contra nos. Juramento facto, dixerunt milites se nelscire 
de cartis nostris, nee de privatis conventionibus ; sed se 
credere dixerunt, quod Adam et pater ejus et avus a 
centum annis retro tenuerunt maneria infeudum firmum, 
unusquisque post alium, diebus quibus faerunt vivi et 
mortui, et sic disseisiati sumus per judicum terrae." 
(p. 91.) 

This <* judgment of the land" is, upon Jocelyn's testi- 
mony, rather suspicious ; since they seem to have set 
common &me agamst a written deed. But we see by it 
that, although parol testimony might not be generally 
admissible, Sie parties had a right to produce documentary 
evidence in support of their title* 
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It appears at first to be an obTious difficulty in the 
way of this general resolution of jurors into witnesses, or 
of witnesses into jurors, that many issues, both civil and 
criminal) required Hie production of rather more recon- 
dite evidence than common notoriety. The known events 
of family history, which a whole neighbourhood could 
attest, seem not very likely to have created litigation* 
But even in those ages of simplicity facts might be 
alleged, the very groundwork of a claim to succession, 
as to which no assise of knights could speak from personal 
knowledge. This, it is said, was obviated by swearing 
the witnesses upon the panel, so that those who had a 
real knowledge of the facts in question might instruct 
their fellow-jurors. Such, doubtless, was the usual 
course ; but difficulties would often stand in the way, 
Glanvil meets the question, What is to be done if no 
knights are acquainted with the matter in dispute ? by 
determining that persons of lower degree may be sworn. 
But what if women or villeins were the witnesses? 
What, again, if the course of inquiry should render fresh 
testimony needful ? It must appear, according to all our 
notions of judicial evidence, ihat these difficulties must 
not only have led to the distinction of jurors from wit- 
nesses, but that no great length of time could have 
elapsed before the necessity of making it was perceived. 
Yet our notions of judicial evidence are not very applic* 
able to the thirteenth century. The records preserved 
give us reason to believe that common fiune nad great 
influence upon these early inquests. In criminal inquiries 
especially the previous fame of the accused seems to have 
generally determined the verdict. He was not allowed 
to sustain his innocence by witnesses — a barbarous 
absurdity, as it seems, which was gradually removed by 
indulgence alone ; but his witnesses were not sworn till 
the reign of Mary. K, however, the prosecutor or appel- 
lant, as he was formerly styled, was ttnder an equal 
disability, the inequality will vanish, though the absurdity 
will remain. The prisoner had originally no defence^ 
unless he could succeed in showing the weakness of the 
appellant's testimony, but by submitting to the ordeal or 
combat, or by the compurgation of his neighbours. The 
jurors, when they acquitted him, stood exactly in the 
light of these ; it was a more refined and impartial com* 
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tmrgation, Testing on their confidence in his former 
Dehavionr. Thns let ns take a recoid quoted by Pal- 
grave, toL ii. p. 184 : — ** Mobertus filins BAertide Ferrarm 
appellat Ranvifim de FatteswcarUie quod ipse venit in gardi- 
num sunm, in pace domini Begis, et neqniter assnltavit 
Rogerum hoininem snnm, et exun Yerberavit et vnlneravit, 
ita qnod de vitft ejus desperabatur; et ei robavit unum 
pallium et gladium et arcum et sagittas ; et idem Bogerus 
offert hoc probare per ooipus suum, prout curia con- 
sideraverit ; et Bemuiphus venit et defendit totum de Terbo 
in verbnm, et offert domino Begi unam marcam argent! 
pro habenda inquisitione per le^es milites, utrum culpa- 
bilts sit inde, necne ; et prseterea dicit quod iste Bogerus 
nunquam ante appellavit eum, et petit ut hoc ei allocetar, 
*— oblatio recipitur. — Juratores cQcunt quod reyera oon- 
tencio fdit inter gardinarium praBdicti Boberti^ Osmund 
nomine, et quosdam garoiones, sed Bamifus non fiiit ibi, 
nee malecredunt eum, de aliqua roberia, yel de aliquo 
male, facto eidem." 

We have here a trial by jury in its very beginning, for 
the payment of one mark by the accused in order to have 
an inquest instead of the combat shows that it was not 
become a matter of right. We may observe that, thou^ 
Bobert was the prosecutor, his servant Boger, being l£e 
aggrieved party, and capable of becoming a witness, was 
put forward as ^e appellant, ready to prove the case by 
combat. The verdict seems to imply that the jury had 
no bad opinion of Banulf the appellee. 

^e fourteenth book of Glanvil contains a brief account 
of the forms of criminal process in his age ; and here it 
appears that a woman could only be a witness, or rather 
an appellant, where her husband had been murdered or 
her person assaulted. The words are wortib oonsidenng : 
*' Duo sunt genera homicidiorum ; unum est, quod dicitur 
murdrum, quod nullo vidente, nullo sciente, clam perpe- 
tratnr, prsster dolum interfectorem et ejus complices ; ita 
quod mox non assequatur clamor po^ularis juxta ansisam 
super hoc proditam. In hujusmodi autem accysatione 
non admittitnr aliquis, nisi'fuerit de consanguinitate 
ipsius defimcti. Est et aliud bomicidium quod constat 
in generali vocabulo, et dicitur simplex homicidium. In 
^oc etiam placito non admittitur aliquis aocusator ad 
•robationem, nisi fuerit mortno consanguinitate conjuno- 
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tos, Tel hoBUhgio vel dominio, ita ut de morte hqmbisry ut 
stih visu9 9ui testmmio. Frseteiea sd^idiiiu quod in hoc 
placito mulier auditor accusans aliquem de morte Tiii soi, 
St de vim loqtuxtur (1. xiv. c. 3). Tenetor autem mulier 
qu» pioponit se a viro oppressam iu pace domioi regis, 
mox dum reoens fiierit male£cium yicinam TiUam adire, 
et ibi iujuriam «ibi iLlatam probis hominibus ostendere, 
et eaagainem, si quis fuerit effusus, et vestium Bcisfliones; 
dehino autem apud pisepoedtum hundredi idem fieboii 
Postea quoque m pleno cbmitatu id publico proponat. 
Auditor itaque mulier in tali casu aliquem aocusans, 
sicut et de aUH qudlibet injurii oorpori suo illatam solet 
audiri.** (c. 6.) 

Thus it appears that on charges of secret murder the 
kindred of the deceased, but no others, might be heard 
in court as witnesses to common suspicion, since they 
could be no more. I add the epithet iecrd ; but it was at 
that time implied in the word murdrvm. But in eveiy 
case of open homicide the appellant, be it the wife crone 
of his kindred, his loid or Taeeal, must have been actiutUy 
present. Other witnesses probably, if such there were, 
would be placed on the panel. Th6 woman was only a 
prosecutrix ; and, in the other sex, th»:« is no doubt that 
the prosecutor's testimony was heard. 

In claims of debt it wsus in the power of the defendant 
to wage his law ; that is, to deny on oath the justice of 
the demand. This he was to sustain by the oaths of 
twelve compurgators, who declared their belief that he 
swore the tmth ; and if he declined to do this it seems 
that he had no defence. But in the writ of right, or 
other process affecting real estate, the wager of law was 
never allowed ; and even in actions of debt the ^defendant 
was not put to this issue until witnesses for the plaintiff 
had been produced, '' sine testibus fiddibus ad hoc 
inductis." This, however, was not in presence of a jury, 
but of the bailiff or judge (Magna Ohaoia, c. 28), and 
therefore does not immediately bear on the present sub- 
ject. 

In litigation before the king's justices, in the curia 
regis, it must have been always necessary to produce 
witnesses ; though, if their testimony were disputed, it 
was necessary to recur to a jury in the coun^, unless 
the cause w^e of a nature to be determined by .dioeL A 
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passage in Glanvil will illustrate this. A claim of -villen- 
age, when liberty was pleaded, could not be heard in the 
county court, but before the king^s justices in his court. 
*' Utroque autem pnesente in curia hoc modo dirationa- 
bitur Ubertas in curi&, siquidem producit is qui libertatem 
petit, plures de proximis et consanguineis de eodem 
stipite undo ipse exierit exeuntes, per quorum libertates, 
si fuerint in curift recognitse et probatse, liberabitur k jugo 
servitutis is qui ad libertatem proclamatur. Si vero 
contra dicatur status libertatis eorundem productorum vel 
de eodem dubitatur, ad vicinetum erit recurrendum ; ita 
quod per ejus veredictum sciatur utrum iUi libezi homines 
an non, et secundum dictum vicineti judicabitur." (1. ii« 
o. 4.) The plea of villenage was never tried by combat. 

It is the opinion of Lord Coke that a single accuser 
was not suficient at common law to convict any one of 
high treason ; in de&ult of a second witness '* it shall be 
tried before ^e constable or marshal by combat, as by 
many records appeareth." (3 Inst. 26.) But however 
this might be, it is evident that as soon as the trial of 
peers of the realm for treason or felony in the court of 
the high steward became established, the practice of 
swearing witnesses on the panel must have been relin- 
quished in such cases. *' That two witnesses be required 
appeareth by our books, and I remember no authority in 
our books to the contrary. And this seemeth to be the 
more clear in the trial by the peers or nobles of the 
realm because they come not de dUquo vvmeto^ whereby 
they might take notice of the fact in respect of vicinity, 
as other jurors may do." (Ibid.) But the court of the 
high steward seems to be no older than the reign (^ 
Henry lY., at which time the examination of witnesses 
before common juries was nearly, or completely, esta- 
blished in its modem form ; and the only earlier case we 
have, if I remember right, of the conviction of a peer in 
parliament — ^that of Mortimer in the 4th of Edward HE. 
— was expressly grounded on the notoriousness of the 
£GU3ts (Hot. Pari. ii. 53). It does not appear, therefore, 
indisputable by precedent that any witnesses were heard, 
save the appellant, on trial of peers of the realm in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, though it is by no means 
improbable that such would have been the practice. 

Notwithstanding such exceptions, however, sufficient 
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proofs remam that the jtuy themselves, especially in civil 
cases, long retained their character of witnesses to the 
fsbct. If the recognitors, whose name bespeaks their 
office, were not all so well acquainted with the matters 
in controversy as to believe themselves competent to 
render a verdict, it was the practice to affcmx the jury, as 
it was called, by rejecting ihese and filling their places 
with more sufficient witnesses, until twelve were found 
who agreed in the same verdict/ (Glanvil, 1. ii. c. 17.) 
Not Ihat unanimity was demanded, for this did not 
become the rule till about the reign of Edward III. ; but 
twelve, as now on a grand jury, must concur.* And 
though this profusion of witnesses seems strange to us, 
yet what they attested (in the age at least of Glanvil and 
for some time afterwards) was not, as at present, the 
report of their senses to the fact in issue, but all which 
they had hesccd and believed to be true ; above all, their 
judgment as to the respective credibiliiy of the demand- 
ant and tenant, heard in that age personally, or the 
appellant and appellee in a prosecution. 

Bracton speaks of afforcing a panel by the addition of 
better-informed jurors to the rest, as fit for the court to 
order ; ** de consilio curiae affortietur assisa ita quod appo- 
nantur alii juxta numermn majoris partis quae dissenserit, 
vel saltem quatuor vel sex, et adjungantur aliis." The 
method of rejection used in Glanvil's time seems to have 
been altered^ But in the time of Britten, soon after- 
wards, this afforcement it appears could only be made 
with the consent of the parties ; though if , as his lan- 
guage seems to imply, the verdict was to go against the 
party refusing to have the jury afibrced, no one would be 
likely to do so. Perhaps he means that this refusal 
would create a prejudice in the minds of the jury almost 
certain to produce such a verdict. 

** It may be doubtful," says 3!»Ir. Starkie, " whether the 
doctrine of afforcement wcus applied to criminal cases. 
The accoimt given by Bracton as to the trial by the 

* By the Jury, the reader will remem- boolcs. digested into Reevea^t History of 

ber that, in Glanvil's time, is meant fha the Law. 

lecognitoTS, on an assise of novel dis- t In 20 E. HI. chief Jnstloe Thorpe 

seisin, or mort d'ancestor. For these rtaX is said to have been reproved for taking 

actions, now abolished, he may consult a a verdict fh>m eleven Jurors. Law Be* 

good chapter on them in Blackstone, nn- view, No. iv. p. 883. 
leas ha prefer Bracton and the Tear- 
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conntxy on a oriminal charge is reiy obscnre. It Tras to 
be by twelve jurors, consisting of milites or liberi et 
legales liomines of the hundred and foor TillatsB/' " Bnt 
it is conjectured that the text is somewhat corrupt, and 
that four inhabitants of the vill were to be added to the 
twelve jurors. In some criminal oases it appears from 
Bracton that trial by combat could not be dispensed with, 
because the nature of the diarge did not admit of positive 
witnesses. '' Oportet quod defendat se per corpus suum 
quia patria nihil scire potest de facto, nisi per prsesum- 
tionem et per auditum, vel per mandatum [?] quod quidem 
non sufficit ad probationem proappellando nee pro appel- 
late ad liberationem." This indicates, on Ihe one hiuid, 
an advance in the appreciation of evidence since the 
twelfth century ; common fame and mere hearsay were 
not held sufficient to support a chai^. But on the other 
hand, instead of prestiming the innocence of a party 
4igainst whom no positive testimony could be alleged, he 
was preposterously called upon to prove it by combat, if 
the appellant was convinced enough of his guilt to demand 
that precarious decision. It appears clear from some 
passages in Bracton that in cnminal cases other witnesses 
might occasionally be heard than the parties themselves. 
Thus, if a man were charged with stealing a horse, he 
says that either the prosecutor or the accused might 
show that it was his own, bred in his stable, known by 
certain marks, which could hardly be but by calling 
witnesses. It is not improbable that witnesses were 
heard distinct from the jury in criminal cases before the 
separadon had been adopted in real actions. 
. At a later time witnesses are directed to be joined to 
the inquest, but no longer as parts of it. " We find in 
the 23rd of Edw. III." (I quote at present the words 
of Mr. Spence, Equitable Jurisdiction, p. 129) ''the 
witnesses, instead of being summoned as constituent 
members, were adjoined to the recognitors or jury in 
assises to afford to the jury the benefit of their testimony, 
but without having any voice in the verdict. This is the 
first indication we have of the jury deciding on evidence 
formally produced, and it is the connecting link between 

° The hwtoryoftrijilljylQiy has been -wlilch, thoof^ AooDymoiM, I icentore to 
very ably elnddated by Mr. StarUe, in qaote by hii name. J have been aaisted 
the fourth number of the law Review, in the test hy thia pi^er. 
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tlie ancient and modem jury/' ' But it will be remem- 
bered — what Mr. Spence certainly did not mean to doubt 
— that the evidence of the demandant in an assise or writ 
of right, and of the prosecutor or appellant in a criminal 
case, had always been given in open court ; and the 
tenant or appellee had the same right, but the latter pro- 
bably was not sworn. Nor is it clear that the court 
would refuse other testimony if it were offered during 
the course of a trial. The sentence just quoted, however, 
appears to be substantially true, except that the words 
" formally produced " imply something more like the 
modem practice than the mcts mentioned warrant. The 
evidence in the case reported in 23 Ass. 11 was produced 
to none but the jury. 

Mr. Starkie his jusdy observed that " the transition 
was now almost imperceptible to the complete separation 
of the witnesses from the inquest. And this step was 
taken at some time before tie 11th of Henry IV. ;'^ 
namely, that all the wituesses were to give their testi- 
mony at the bar of the court, so that the judges might 
exclude those incompetent by law, and direct the jury as 
to the weight due to the rest." " This effected a change 
in the modes of trying civil cases; the impoiiance of 
which can hardly be too highly estimated. Jurors, from 
being, as it were, mere recipients and depositaxies of 
knowledge, exercised the more intellectual faculty of 
forming conclusions from testimony — a duty not only of 
high importance with a view to truth and justice, but 
also collaterally in encouraging habits of reflection and 
reasoning (aided by the instructions of the judges"), 
which must have had a great and most beneflcial effect m 



* The reference is to the Year Book, the next year (12 H. IV. 1) witnesses 
23 Ass. 11. It was a(\}udged that tho are directed to be Joined to the inquest 
witnesses could not he challenged like (as in 23 A«8. 11) ; and one of the Judges 
Jurors ; " car ils doivent rien temoigner is reported to have said this had ofu:u 
fors ceo qu'ils verront et oiront Kt been done ; yet we might infer that Uie 
I'assise fiit pris, et les temoins i^oints a practice was not so general as to pass 
eux." This has no appearance of the without comment This looks as if the 
introduction of a new custom. Above separation of the witnesses, by their ex- 
fifty years had elap8e<i fdnce Bracton amination in open court, were not quite 
\\Tote, so that the change might have of so early a date as Mr. Starkie and Mr. 
easily crept in. Spence suppose. But perhaps, both 

y The Year Book of 11 H. IV., to modes of procedure mi^t be concurrent 

which a reference seems here to be made, for a certain time. 
has not been consulted by me. But in 

VOL. IX. 2 U 
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promoting civilization. The exercise of the control last 
adverted to on the part of the jndges was the foundation 
of that system of rules in r^ard to evidence which has 
since constituted so large and important a branch of the 
law of England." (Spence, p. 129.) 

The obscurity that hangs over the origin of our modem 
course of procedure before juries is far from being wholly 
removed. We are reduced to conjectural inferences from 
brief passages in early law-books, written for contempo- 
raries, but which leave a considerable uncertainty, as the 
readers of this note will be too apt to discover. If w^e 
say that our actual trial by jury was established not far 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, we shall 
perhaps approach as nearly as the diligence of late 
inquirers has enabled us to proceed. But in the time of 
Fortescue, whose treatise De Laudibus Legum Angliaa 
was written soon after 1450, we have the clearest proof 
that the mode of procedure before juries by viva voce 
evidence was the same as at present. It may be pre- 
sumed that the fanction of the advocate and of the judge 
to examine witnesses, and to comment on their testimony, 
had begun at this time. The passage in Fortescue is so 
full and perspicuous that it deserves to be extracted. 
~ ** Twelve good and true men being sworn as in the 
manner above related, legally qualified — that is, having, 
over and besides their moveable possessions, in laud 
sufficient (as was said) wherewith to maintain their rank 
and station— neither suspected by nor at variance with 
either of the parties; all of the neighbourhood; there 
shall be read to them in English by the court the record 
and nature of the plea at length which is depending 
between the parties ; and the issue thereupon shall be 
plainly laid before them, concerning the truth of which 
those who are so sworn are to certify the court : which 
done, each of the parties, by themselves or their counsel, 
in presence of the court, shall declare and lay open to 
the jury all and singular the matters and evidences 
whereby they think they may be able to inform the court 
concerning the truth of the point in question ; after 
which each of the parties has a liberty to produce before 
the court all such witnesses as they please, or can get to 
appear on their behalf, who, being charged upon their 
oaths, shall give in evidence all that they know touching 
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the trutli of the fact concerning which the parties are at 
issue. And if necessity so require, the witnesses may be 
heard and examined apart, till they shall have deposed 
all that they have to give in evidence, so that what the 
one has declared shall not inform or induce another wit- 
ness of the same side to give his evidence in the same 
words, or to the very same effect. The whole of the 
ovidence being gone through, the jurors shall confer 
together at their pleasure, as they shall think most con- 
venient, upon the truth of the issue before them, with as 
much deliberation and leisure as they can well desire ; 
being all the while in the keeping of an officer of the 
court, in a place assigned them for that purpose, lest any 
one should attempt by indirect methods to influence them 
as to their opinion, which they are to give in to the 
court. Lastly, they are to return into court and certify 
the justices upon the truth of the issue so joined in the 
presence of the parties (if they please to be present), 
particularly the person who is plaintiff in the cause: 
what the jurors shall so certify, in the laws of England, 
is called the verdict." (c. 26.) 

Mr. Amos indeed has observed in his edition of For- 
tescue (p. 93), *' The essential alteration which has since 
taken place in the character of the jury does not appear 
to have been thoroughly effected till the time of Edward 
VI. and Mary. Jurors are often called testes." But 
though this appellation might be retained from the usage 
of older times, I do not see what was left to effect in the 
essential character of a jury, when it had reached the 
stage of hearing the witnesses and counsel of the parties 
in open court. 

The result of this investigation, suggested perhaps by 
Eeeves, but followed up by Sir Francis Palgrave for the 
earlier, and by Mr. Starlae for the later period, is to 
sweep away from the ancient constitution of England 
what has always been accounted both the pledge of its 
freedom and the distinctive type of its organization, trial 
by jury, in the modem sense of the word, and accord- 
ing to modem functions. For though the passage just 
quoted from Fbrtescue is conclusive as to his times, these 
were but the times of the Lancastrian kings ; and we 
have been wont to talk of Alfred, or at least of the Anglo- 
Saxon age, when the verdict of twelve sworn men was 

2d2 
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the tib.eme of otir praise. We have seen ihat, during this 
age, neither in civil nor in criminal proceedings, it is 
possible to trace this safeguard for judicial puriiy. Bven 
when juries may be said to have existed in name, the 
institution denoted but a small share of political wisdom, 
or at least provided but indifferently for impartial justice. 
The mode of trial by witnesses returned on the panel, 
hearing no evidence beyond their own in open court, 
unassisted by the sifting acuteness of lawyers, laid open 
a broad inlet for credidity and prejudice, for injustice 
and corruption. Perjury was the dominant crime of the 
middle ages; encouraged by the preposterous rules of 
compurgation, and by the multipliciiy of oaths in the 
ecclesiastical law. It was the frequency of this offence, 
and the impunity which the established procedure gave 
to that of jurors, that produced the remedy by writ of 
attaint ; but one which was liable to the same danger ; 
since the jury on an attaint must, in the early period of 
that process, have judged on common fame or on their 
own testimony, like those whose verdict they were called 
to revise ; and where hearsay and tradition passed for 
evidence, it must, according to our stricter notions of 
penal law, have been very difficult to obtain an equitable 
conviction of the first panel on the ground of perjury. 

The Chronicle, already quoted, by Jocelyn de Brake* 
londe, affords an instance, among multitudes, probably, 
that are unrecorded, where a jury flagrantly violated 
their duty. Five recognitors in a writ of assise came to 
Samson abbot of St. Edmund's Bury, the Chronicler's 
hero, the right of presentation to a church being the ques- 
tion, in order to learn from him what they should swear, 
meaning to receive money. He promised them nothing, 
but bade them swear according to their consciences. 
They went away in wrath, and foimd a verdict against 
the abbey." (p. 44.) 

' I may set down here one or two Jurare, dllatnm est Jnramentnm per oon- 

other passages from tha same Chronicle, seDsum ntrinaqne partis sezdedm legal!- 

lllostrating the modes of trial in that biis de bnndredo, qui Juravenmt hoc ease 

age. Samson offered that a right of Jns abbatis. p. 44. The proceeding 1^ 

advowBon should be determined by the Jurors was sometimes applied even 

claimant's oath, a method recognised when the senteuoe belonged to the eocle> 

!n some cases by the civil and canon law, siastical jurisdiction. A riot, with blood 

t>ut only, I conceive, in &vour of the de« shed, having occurred, the abbot, aocepti* 

fendaat. Omnque miles llle renulaset Juramentis a sexdeclm legalibus homini- 
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Yet in its rudest and most imperfect form, the trial by 
a sworn inquest was far superior to the impious super- 
stition of oitieals, the hardly less preposterous and 
unequal duel, the unjust deference to power in compur- 
gation, when the oath of one thane counterbalanced those 
of six ceorls, and even to the free-spirited but tumultuary 
and unenlightened decisions of the hundred or the county. 
It may, indeed, be thought by the speculative philo- 
sopher, or the practical lawyer, that in those early stages 
which we have just been surveying, from the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury under Henry II. to the attainment 
of its actual perfection in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, there was little to warrant our admiration. Still 
let us ever remember that we judge of past ages by an 
erroneous standard when we wonder at their prejudices, 
much more when we foiget our own. We have but to 
place ourselves, for a few minutes, in imagination among . 
the English of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
we may better understand why they cherished and panted 
for ihe judicium parium, the trial by their peers, or, as it 
is emphatically styled, by the countiy. It stood in op- 
position to foreign lawyers and foreign law; to the 
chicane and subtlety, the dilatory and expensive though 
accurate technicalities, of Normandy, to tribunals where 
their good name could not stand them in stead, nor the 
tradition of their neighbours support their claim. For 
the sake of these, for the maintenance of the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, as in pious reverence they termed 
every Anglo-Saxon usage, they were willir^to encounter 
the noisy rudeness of the county-court, and the sway of 
a potent adversary. 

Her,ry II., a prince not perhaps himself wise, but 
served by wise counsellors, blended the two schemes of 
jurisprudence, as far as the times would permit, by the 



bus, et auditis eomm attestationibus, chai^^ed with robbeiy, and yaoqulshed in 

pronoanoed sentence of excommnnica- the combat, was hanged. The burgesses 

tk>n against the ofTenders. of Bury said that, if he had been resident 

The combat was not an authoriaed within the borough, it would not have 

mode of trial wifliln boroughs; they come to battle, but he would have purged 

prtiserved the oM Saxon compurgation, himself by the oaths of his neighbours, 

ind this may be an addittonal proof of sicut libertas est eorum qui manent in* 

tlie antiquity of their privileges. A free fra bui^um. p. 74. It is hard to pro- 

fcnant of the eeleraritu of the abbey, cui nonnce by which procedure the greater 

|M|ttl8 et esoe com CDu GangeX beixts mmiber of guilty persomi escaped. 
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assise of novel disseisin, and the circnits of his jnstioes in 
eyre. From this age we jnstly date onr form of ciTii 
procednre ; the trial by a jury (using always that word 
in a less strict sense than it bears wi& -qb^ replaced that 
by the body of hundredors ; the stream of justice purified 
itself in successive generations through the acuteness, 
learning, and integrity of that remarkable series of men 
whose memory lives chiefly among lawyers, I mean the 
judges under the house of Plantagenet ; and thus, while 
the common law borrowed from Normandy too much, 
perhaps, of its subtlety in distinction, and became as 
scientific as that of Bome, it maintained, without en- 
croachment, the grand principle of the Saxon polity, the 
trial of facts by the country. From this principle (ex- 
cept as to that preposterous relic of iMirbarism, the 
requirement of unanimity) may we never swerve — may we 
never be compelled, in wish, to swerve — ^by a contempt 
of their oaths in jurors, and a disregard of ike just limits 
of their trust ! 

Note IX. Page 294. 

. The nature of both tenures has been perspicuously illus- 
trated by Mr. Allen, in his Inquiry into the Bise and 
Growth of the Eoyal Prerogative, fix)m which I shall 
make a long extract. 

" The distribution of landed property in England by 
the Anglo-Saxons appears to have been regulated on the 
same principles that directed their brethren on the con> 
tinent. Part of the lands they acquired was converted 
into estates of inheritance for individuals ; part remcdned 
the property of the public, and was left to me disposal of 
the state. The former was called bodand; the latter I 
apprehend to have been that description of landed pro- . 
perty which was known by the name offolcland. 

*' Folcland, as the word imports, was the land of the 
folk or people. It was the property of the community. 
It might be occupied in common, or possessed in seve- 
ralty ; and, in the latter case, it was probably parcelled 
out to individuals in ihe folcgemot, or court of the district^ 
and the grant attested by the freemen who were then 
present. But, while it continued to be folcland, it could 
not be alienated in perpetuity; and, therefore, on the 
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expiration of the term for which it had been granted, it 
reverted to the community, and was again distributed by 
the same authority/ 

** Bocland was held by book or charter. It was land 
that had been severed by an aot of government from the 
folcland, and converted into an estate of perpetual in- 
heritance. It might belong to the church, to the king, or 
to a subject. It might be alienable and devisable at the 
will of flie proprietor. It might be limited in its descent 
without any power of alienation in the possessor. It was 
often granted for a single life, or for more lives than one, 
vdth remainder in perpetuity to the church. It was for- 
feited for various delinquencies to the state. 

*' Estates in perpetuity were usually created by charter 
after the introduction of writing, and, on that account, 
bocland and land of inheritance are often used as synony- 
mous expressions. But at an earlier period they were 
conferred by the delivery of a staff, a spear, an arrow, a 
drinking-horn, the branch of a tree, or a piece of turf ; 
and when the donation was in favour of the church, these 
symbolical representations of the grant were deposited 
with solemnity on the altar ; nor was this practice en- 
tirely laid aside after the introduction of title-deeds. 
There are instances of it as late as the time of the Con- 
queror. It is not, therefore, quite correct to say that all 
the lands of the Anglo-Saxons were either folcland or 
bocland. When land was granted in perpetuity it ceased 
to be folcland ; but it could not with propriety be termed 
bocland, unless it was conveyed by a written instrument. 

" Folcland was subject to many burthens and exactions 
from which bocland was exempt. The possessors of 
folcland were bound to assist in the reparation of royal 
viUs and in other public works. They were liable to 
have travellers and others quartered on them for sub- 
sistence. They were required to give hospitality to kings 
and great men in their progresses through the country, 
to furnish them with carriages and relays of horses, and 
to extend the same assistance to their messengers, fol- 
lowers, and servants, and even to the persons who had 

*■ Spelman describee folcland as terra bocland :—Pr»dia Saxonea dnplid titulo 

popalaria, quae jare oommmii poasldetar — possidebant : vel script! auctoritate, quod 

sine scripta Gloss. Folcland. In another bocland vocabant— Tel popnli tesiimonio, 

place he distingaisbes it accarately from quod folcland dixere. lb. Bocland. 
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charge of iheir liawks, hoiBes, and hounds. Sach at 
least are the bnrthens from which lands are liberated 
when conyeited by charter into bocland. 

^* Bocland was liable to none of these exactions. It 
was released from all services to the public, with the 
exception of contributing to miLitaiy expeditions, and to 
the reparation of castles and bridges. These duties or 
services were comprised in the phrase of trinoda nuxssitas^ 
which were said to be incumbent on all persons, so that 
none could be excused from them. The church indeed 
contrived, in some cases, to obtain an exemption from 
them ; but in general its lands, like those of others, were 
subject to them. Some of the charters granting to the 
possessions of the church an exemption from all services 
whatsoever were genuine; but the greater part are 
foigeries."— (p. 142.) 

Bocland, we perceive by this extract, was not neces- 
sarily alodial, in the sense of absolute propriety. It 
might be granted for lives, as was often the case ; and 
then it seems to have been called 2cm4a/u/ (prsestita), 
lent or leased. (Palgrave, ii. 361.) Such land, however, 
was not feudal, as I conceive, if we use that word in its 
legitimate European sense ; though lehn is the only Gler- 
man word for a fief. Mr. Allen has found no traces of 
this use of the word among the Anglo-Saxons. (Appen- 
dix, p. 57.) Sir F. Pal^ve agrees in general with 
Mr. Allen.** 

We find another great living authority on Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic law concurring in the same luminous solu- 
tion of this long-disputed problem. *' The natural origin 
of folcland is the superabundance of good land above what 
was at once appropriated by the tribes, families, or gentes 
(maegburg, gelondan), who first settled in a waste or con- 
quered land ; but its existence enters into and modifies 
the system of law, and on it depends the definition of the 
march and the gau with their boundaries. Over the folc- 
land at first the king alone had no control ; it must have 
been apportioned by the nation in its solemn meeting ; 

b The law of real propertj. or boc- nlabes the best andent precedents* and 

land, in the Anglo-Saxon period, is given is of conne studied, to the dfsregaiti 

)n a few pages, equally succinct and lu- where neoeasary, of more defective 8o> 

minons, I7 Mr. Spence. Equit. Juried, tfaorities, by those who regaxd this pW' 

|<. 20-26. The Codex Dtplomaticua far* tion of Iqcal biatoiy. 
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earlier, by the shire or other collection of freemen. In 
BeowiQf, the king determines to bnild a palace, and dis- 
tribute in it to his comites such gold, silver, arms, and 
other valnables as God had given him, save the folcsceare 
and the livejs of men — *biitan folcsceare and feorum 
gumena ' — ^which he had no authority to dispose of. This 
relative position of folcland to bocland is not confined to 
the Anglo-Saxon institutions. The Frisians, a race from 
whom we took more than has generally been recognised, 
had the same distinction.. At fiie same time I diifer from 
Grimm, who seems to consider folcland as the pure alod, 
bddand as the fief. * Folcland im gegensatz zu benefi- 
cium. Leges Edv. II. ; das ist, reine alod, im gegensatz 
zu beneficiiun, lehen. Ygl. das friesische c&plond und 
bdcland. As. p. 16.' (D. E. A. p. 463.) I think the 
reverse is the case ; and indeed we have one instance 
where a king exchanged a certain portion of folcland for 
an equal portion of bdcland with one of his comites. He 
then gave the exchanged folcland all the privileges of 
bdcland, and proceeded to make the bdcland he had re* 
ceived in exchange ftMamdr (Kemble*s Codex Diplo- 
maticus, i. p. 104.) 

It is of importance to mention that Mr. K., when he 
wrote this passage, had not seen Mr. Allen's work ; so 
that the independent concurrence of two such antiquaries 
in the same tiieoiy lends it veiy great support. In the 
second volume of the Codex Diplomaticus the editor 
adduces fresh evidence as to the nature of folcland, ** the 
terra fiscdisj or public land grantable by the king or his 
council, as the representatives of ih& nation." (p. 9.) 
Mr. Thorpcy in the glossary to his edition of * Ancient 
Laws ' (y. Folcland), quotes part of the same extract 
from Allen which I have given, and, makiag no remark, 
must be understood to concur in it. Thus we may con- 
sider this interpretation in possession of the field.*" 

The word folcland fell by degrees into disuse, and gave 
place to the term terra regis, or crown-land. (Allen, p. 
160.) This indicates the growth of a monarchical theory 
which reached its climax, in this application of it, after 

" It seeiu to be A iieoenarif Inferenoe exception of tbe terra regis, If that w«re 

tmta. the evidence of Domesday Book tmly the representative of ancient folo 

that all England had been converted into land, as Allen suppoMS. 
bocland before the Conquest, with the 
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the Conquest, when the entire land of England was snp* 
posed to have been the demesne land of fiie ku;rg, held 
under him by a feudal tenure. 



Note X. Page 323. 

"Amongst the prerogatives of the crown, the Conqueror 
and many of his successors appear to have assumed the 
power of making laws to a certain extent, without the 
authority of their greater council, especially when operat- 
ing only in restraint of the king's prerogative, for the 
benefit of his subjects, or explaining, amending, or add- 
ing to the existing law of the land, as administered be- 
tween subject and subject; and this prerogative was 
commonly exercised with the advice of the king's ordi- 
nary or select council, though frequently the edict was 
expressed in the king's name alone. But as far as can 
be judged from existing documents or from history, it 
was generally conceived that beyond these limits the 
consent of a lai^er assembly, of that which was deemed 
the * Commune concilium regni,* was in strictness ne- 
cessary; though sometimes the monarch on the throne 
ventured to stretch his prerogative farther, even to the 
imposition of taxes to answer his necessities, without the 
common consent ; and the great stru^les between the 
kings of England and their people have generally been 
produced by such stretches of the royal prerogative, till 
at length it has been established that no legislative act 
can be done without the concurrence of that assembly, 
now emphatically called the king's parliament." (Eeport 
of Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a Peer, p. 22, 
edit. 1819.) 

** It appears," says the committee afterwards, ** from 
all the charters taken together, that during the reigns of 
William Eufus, his brotber Henry, and Stephen, many 
things had been done contrary to law ; but that there 
did exist some legal constitution of government, of which 
a legislative council (for some purposes at least) formed 
a part ; and particularly that all impositions and exactions 
by the mere authority of the crown, not warranted by 
the existing law, were reprobated as infringements of the 
just rights of the subjects of the realm, though the exist? 
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ing law left a large portion of the king's subjects liable 
to tallage imposed at the will of the crown; and the 
tenants of the mesne lords were in many cases exposed 
to similar exaction." (p. 42.) 

These passages appeared to Mr. Allen so inadequate a 
representation of the Anglo-Norman constitution, tiiat ho 
commented upon the ignorance of the committee with no 
slight severity in the Edinburgh Eeview. The principal 
charges against the Eeport in this respect are, that the 
committee have confoimded the ordinary or select coim- 
cil of the king with the oommune eonciUvmy and supposed 
that the former alone was intended by historians, as the 
advisers of the crown in its prerogative of altering the 
law of the land, when, in fact, the great council of the 
national aristocracy is clearly pointed out ; and that they 
have disregarded a great deal of historical testimony to 
the political importance of the latter. It appears to be 
clearly shown, from the Saxon Clironicle and other 
writers, that assemblies of bishops and nobles, sometimes 
very large, were held by custom, " de more," three times 
in the year, by William the Conqueror and by both his 
sons ; that they were, however, gradually intermitted by 
Henry I., and ceased early in the reign of Stephen. In 
these councils, which were legislative so far as new 
statutes were ever required, a matter of somewhat rare 
occurrence, but more frequently rendering their advice 
on mf}asures to be adopted, or their judgment in criminal 
charges against men of high rank, and even in civil liti- 
gation, we have, at least in theory, the acknowledged 
limitations of royal authority. I refer the reader to this 
article in the Edinburgh Review (vol. xxxv.), to which 
we must generally assent ; observing, however, that the 
committee, though in all probability mistaken in ascrib- 
ing proceedings of the Norman sovereigns to the advice 
of a select council, which really emanated from one much 
larger, did not call in question, but positively assert, the 
constitutional necessity of the latter for general taxation, 
and perhaps for legislative enactments of an important 
kind. And, when we consider the improbability that 
*< all the great men over all England, archbishops and 
bishops, abbots and earls, thanks and knights," as the 
Saxon chronicler pretends, could have been regularly 
present thrice a year, at Winchester, Westminster, and 
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Gloucester, when William, as he infoims ns, *' wore bis 
crown," we may well suspect that, in the ordinary exer- 
cise of his prerogative, and even in such provisions as 
might appear to him necessary, he did not wait for a very 
full assembly of his tenants in chief. The main question 
is, whether this council of advice and assent was alto- 
gether of his own nomination, and this we may confi- 
dently deny. 

The custom of the Anglo-Saxon kings bad been to bold 
meetings of their witan very frequency, at least in the 
regular course of their government. And this was also 
the rule in the grand fiefs of France. The pomp of their 
court, the maintenance of loyal respect, the power of 
keeping a vigilant eye over the bebavionr of the chief 
men, were sufficient motives for the Norman kings to 
preserve this custom ; and the nobility of conrse saw in 
it the security of their privileges as well as the exhibi- 
tion of their importance. Hence we find that William 
and his sons held their courts de more, as a regular nsage, 
three times a year, and generally at the great festivals, 
and in different parts of the kingdom. Instances are 
collected by the Edinburgh Eeviewer (vol. xxxv, p. 5). 
And here the public business was transacted ; though, if 
these meetings were so frequent, it is probable that for 
the most part they passed off in a banquet or a tourna- 
ment. 

The Lords' committee, in notes on the Second Eeport, 
when reprinted in 1829, do not acquiesce in the positions 
of their hardy critic, to whom, without direct mention, 
they manifestly allude. ** From the relations of an- 
nalists and lustorians," they observe, ''it has been 
inferred that during the reign of the Conqueror, and 
during a long course of time fipom the Conquest, the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots and priors, earls and barons 
of the realm were regularly convened three times in 
every year, at three different and distinct places in the 
kingdom, to a general council of the realm. Considering 
the state of the country, and the habits and dispositions 
of the people, this seems highly improbable ; especially 
if the word barones, or the words proceres or magnates, 
often used by writers in describing such assemblies, were 
intended to include all the persons holding immediately 
of the crown, who, according to the xjharter of John, were 
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required to be summoned to constitute the great council 
of the realm, for the purpose of granting aids to the 
crown." (p. 449.) But it is not necessary to suppose 
this ; those might have attended who lived near, or who 
were specially summoned. The committee argue on the 
supposition that all tenants in chief must have attended 
thrice a year, which no one probably ever asserted. But 
that William and his sons did hold public meetings, de 
more, at three several places in every year, or at least 
very frequently, cannot be controverted without denying 
what respected historical testimonies affirm; and the 
language of these early writers intimates that they were 
numerously attended. Aids were not regularly granted, 
and laws much more rarely enacted in them ; but they 
might still be a national council. But the constituent 
parts of such councils will be discussed in a subsequent 
note. 

It is to be here remarked that, with the exception of 
the charters granted by William, Heniy, and Stephen, 
which are in general rather like confirmations of existing 
privileges than novel enactments, though some clauses 
appear to be of the latter kind, little authentic evidence 
can be found of any legislative proceedings from the 
Conquest to the reign of Henry II. The laws of the 
Conqueror, which we find in Ingulf, do not come 
within this category ; they are a confirmation of English 
usages, granted by William to his subjects. " Cez sunt 
les leis et les custumes que li reis William grantad el 
pople de Engleterre apr^ le conquest de la terre. Iceles 
mesmes que li reis Edward sun cusin tint devant lui." 
These, published by Gale (Script. Eer. Anglic, vol. i.), 
and more accurately than before from the Holkham 
manuscript Ijy Sir Francis Palgrave, have sometimes 
passed for genuine. The real original, however, is the 
Latin text, first published by him with the French. 
(Eng. Commonw., vol. ii. p. 89.) The French translation 
he refers to the early part of the reign of Henry III. At 
the time when Ingulfus is supposed to have lived, soon 
after the Conquest, no laws, as Sir F. Palgrave justly 
observes, were written in French, and he might have 
added that we cannot produce any other specimen of the 
language which is certainly of that age. (See Quarterly 
Eeview, xxxiv. 260.) It is said in the charter of Henry I. 
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that the laws of Edward were renewed by William with 
the same emendation. 

But the changes introduced by William in the tenure 
of land were so momentous that the most cautious in- 
quirers have been induced to presume some degree of 
common consent by those whom they so much sheeted, 
** There seems to be evidence to show that the great 
change in the tenure of land, and particularly the very 
extensive introduction of tenure by knight-service, was 
made by the consent of those principally interested in 
the land charged with the burthens of that tenure ; and 
that the general changes made in the Saxon laws by the 
Conqueror, forming of the two one people, was also 
effected by common consent ; namely, in the language of 
the charter of William with respect to the tenures, ' per 
commune concilium tocius regni,' and with respect to 
both, as expressed in. the charter of his son Henry, * con- 
silio baronum ;' though it is far from clear who were the 
persons intended to be so described." (Beport of Lords' 
Committee, p. 60.) 

The separation of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions was another great innovation in the reign of the 
Conqueror. This the Lords* Committee incline to refer 
to his sole authority. But Allen has shown by a writ ot 
William addressed to the bishop of Lincoln that it was 
done " communi concilio, et consilio archiepiscoporum 
meorum, et csBterorum episcoporum et abbatum, et om- 
nium principum regni mei." (Edinb. Eev. p. 15.) And 
the Domesday survey was determined upon, after a con- 
sultation of William with his great council at Gloucester, 
in 1084. This would of course be reckoned a legislative 
measure in the present day ; but it might not pass for 
more than a temporary ordinance. The only laws under 
Heniy L, except his charter, of which any account re- 
mains in history (there are none on record), fall under 
the same description. 

The Constitutions of Clarendon, in 1164, are certainly 
a regular statute; whoever might be the consenting 
parties, a subject to be presently discussed, these £BUQaous 
provisions were enacted in the great council of the nation. 
This is equally true of the Assises of Northampton, in 
1178. But the earliest Anglo-Norman law which is 
extant in a regular form is the assise made at Clarendon 
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for tlie preservation of the peace, probably between 1165 
and 1176. This remarkable statute, " quam dominus rex 
Henricns, consilio archiepiscopq^nim, et episcoponim et 
abbatum, csBterorumqne baromim suonun constituit," 
was first published by SirF. Palgrave from a manuscript 
in the British Museum. (Engl. Commonw. i. 267 ; ii. 
168.) In other instances tike royal prerogative may per- 
haps have been held sufficient for innovations which, 
after the constitution became settied, would have re- 
quired the sanction of the whole legislature. No act oi 
parliament is known to have been made under Eichard I. ; 
but an ordinance, setting the assise of bread, in the fifth 
of John, is recited to be established ** communi concilio 
baronum nostrorum." Whether these words afford suffi- 
cient ground for believing that the assise was set in a 
full council of the realm, may possibly be doubtful. The 
committee incline to the afiOrmative, and remark that a 
general proclamation to the same effect is mentioned in 
history, but merely as proceeding from the king, so that 
** the omission of tide words ' communi consilio baronum' 
in the proclamation mentioned by the historian, though 
appearing in the ordinance, tends also to show that, 
though similar words may not be found in other similar 
documents, the absence of those words ought not to lead 
to a certain conclusion that the act done had not the 
authority of the same common council." (p. 84.) 



Note XI. Page 323. 

This charter has been introduced into the new edition 
of Eymer's Foedera, and heads that collection. The Com- 
mittee of the Lords on the Dignity of a Peer, in their 
Second Eeport, have the following observations : — ** The 
printed copy is taken from the Eed Book of the Exche- 
quer, a document which has long been admitted in the 
Court of Exchequer as evidence of authority for certain 
purposes ; but no trace has been hitherto found of the 
origiual charter of William, though the insertion of a 
copy in a book in the custody of the king's Exchequer, 
resorted to by the judges of that court for other purposes, 
seems to afford reasonable ground for supposing that 
such a charter was issued, and that the copy so preserved 
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correct, or nearly correct. Hie copy in tlie 
. Book is without date, and no circumstance tending 
to show its true date has occurred to the committee ; but 
it may be collected from, its contents that it was probably 
issued in the latter part of that king s reign ; about which 
time it appears from history that he confirmed to his 
subjects in England the ancient Saxon laws, with altera- 
tions;" (p. 28.^ 

I once thougnt, and have said, that this charter seems 
to comprehend merely the feudal tenants of the crown. 
This may be true of one clause ; but it is impossible to 
construe " omnes liberi homines totius monarchiae '* in 
so contracted a sense. The committee indeed observe 
that many of the king's tenants were long after subject 
t/O tallage. But I do not suppose these to have been 
included in " liberi homines.* The charter involves a 
promise of ^e crown to abstain from exactions frequent 
in the Conqueror's reign, and falling on mesne tenants 
and others not liable to arbitrary taxation. 

This charter contains a clause — ** Hoc quoque praeci- 
pimus ut omnes habeant et teneant legem Edwardi Eegis 
in omnibus rebus adjunctis his quae constituimus ad 
utilitatem Anglorum." And as there is apparent refer- 
ence to these words in the charter of Henry I. — " Legem 
Edwardi Regis vobis reddo cum illis emendationibus 
quibus pater meus eam emendavit consilio baronum 
suorum" — the committee are sufficiently moderate in 
calling this ** a clause, tending to give in some degree authen- 
ticity to the copy of the charter of William the Con- 
queror inserted in the Red Book of the Exchequer." 
(p. 39.) This charter seems to be fully established : it 
deserves to be accounted the first remedial concession by 
the crown ; for it indicates, especially taken in connexion 
with public history, an arbitrary exercise of royal power 
which neither the new nor the old subjects of the English 
monarchy reckoned lawful. It is also the earliest recog- 
nition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, such as they subsisted 
under the Confessor, and a proof both that the English 
were now endeavouring to raise their heads from servi- 
tude, and that the Normans had discovered some immu- 
nities from taxation, or some securities from absolute 
power, among the conquered people, in which they 
desired to participate. It is deserving of remark that 
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the diBtinGlio& of personal law, which, indeed, had almost 
expired on the continent, was never observed in Eng- 
land ; at least, we have no evidence of it, and the con- 
trary is almost demonstrahle. The conquerors fell at 
once into the laws of the oonqnered, 9nd this continued 
formoiethanAceatmy. 

The charter) of WiUiam, like manj others, was moi:^ 
ample than effectual. *' The committee have found no 
document to show, nor does it appear probable from any 
relation in hktory, that William ever obtained ai^ gene- 
ral aid from his subjects by grant of a legislative assem- 
bly ; though according to. history, even oSter the charter 
before-mentioned, he extorted great sums from indivi- 
duals by various means and imder various pretences. 
Towards the close of his reign, when he had exacted, as 
stated by the editor of the first part of the Annals called 
the Aiimls of Waverley, the oath of fealty from the 
principal la&dhcddans of every descrijption, the same 
iiistorijEui adds that William passed into Normandy, 
* adquisitis ma^nis ihesanris ab kominibus mm^ super 
quos aliquam causam invenixe poterat, sive just^ sive 
iniqu^* (wovds which import exaction and not grant), 
and he died the year following in Normandy." (p. 35.) 

The deeply learned iieviewer of this Beport has shown 
that the Annak of Waverley are ctf veiy litUe authority, 
and merely in this part a translation from the Saxon 
Chronicle. But the traaislation of ^e passage quoted by 
the committee is correct; and it was perhaps rather 
hypercritical to cavil at Iheir phrase that William ob- 
tained this money •* by exaction and not by grant." 
They never meant that he imposed a general tax. That 
it was not by grant is all that their purpose required ; 
the passage whidi they quote shows that it was under 
some pretext, and often an unjust one, which is not 
very unlike exaction. 

It is highly probable that, in promising tins immunity 
from unjust exactions, William did not intend to abolii^ 
the ancient tax of Daoegelt, or to demand the consent of 
his great council when it was thought necessary to impose 
it. We read in the Saxon Chronicle that the king in 
1083 exacted a heavy tribute all ov^r England, that i?, 
seventy-two pence for each hyde. This looks like a 
Danegelt. The rumour of invasion from Denmark is set 
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down by tilie chronicler under the year 1085 ; bnt pro- 
bably William had reasoli to be prepared. He may have 
had the consent of his great council in this instance. 
Bnt as the tax had formerly been perpetual, so that it 
was a relaxation in favour of the subject to reserve it for 
an emergency, we may think it more likely that this 
imposition was within his prerogative ; that he, in other 
words, was sole judge of the danger that required it. It 
was, however, in truth, a heavy tribute, being six shil- 
lings for every hyde, in many cases, as we see by Domes- 
day, no small proportion of the annual value, and would 
have been a grievous burthen as an annual payment. 



Note XH. Page 324. 

This passage in a contemporary writer, being so unequi- 
vocal as it is, ought to have much weight in the question 
which an eminent foreigner has lately raised as to the 
duration of the distinction between the Norman and 
English races." It is the favourite theory of M. Thierry', 
pushed to an extreme length both as to his own country 
and ours, that the conquering nation, Franks in one case, 
Normans in the other, remained down to a late period — 
a period indeed to which he assigns no conclusion — 
unmingled, or at least undistinguishable, constituting a 
double people of sovereigns and subjects, becoming a 
noble order in the state, haughty, oppressive, powerful, 
or, what is in one word most odious to a French ear in 
the nineteenth century, aristocratic. 

It may be worthy of consideration, since the authority 
of this writer is not to be disregarded, whether the 
Norman blood were really blended with the native quite 
so soon as the reign of Henry II. ; that is, whether 
intermarriages in the superior classes of society had 
become so frequent as to efface the distinction. M. 
Thierry produces a few passages which seem to intimate 
its continuance. But these are too loosely worded to 
warrant much regard; and he admits that after the 
reign of Henry I. we have no proof of any hostile spirit 
on tlie part of the JEnglish towards the new dynasty ; 
and that some efforts were made to conciliate them by 
repiiesenting Henry II. as. the descendant of the Saxon 
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line. (Vol. ii. p. 374.) This, in fact, was ixxie ; and it 
was still more important that the name of English was 
studiously assumed by our kings (ignorant though they 
might be, in M. Thierry's phrase, what was the verna- 
cular word for that dignity), and that the Anglo-Nor- 
mans are seldom, if ever, mentioned by that separate 
designation. England was their dwelling-place, Eng- 
lish their name, the English law their inheritance ; if 
this was not wholly the case before the separation of the 
mother country imder John, and yet we do not perceive 
much limitation necessary, it can admit of no question 
afterwards. 

It is, nevertheless, manifest that the descendants of 
William's tenants in capite, and of others who seized on 
so large a portion of our fair country from the Channel 
to the Tweed, formed the chief part of that aristocracy 
which secured the liberties of the Anglo-Saxon race, as 
well as their own, at Eunnymede; and which, some- 
times as peers of the realm, sometimes as well-bom 
commoners, placed successive barriers against the exor- 
bitances of power, and prepared the way for that ex- 
panded scheme of government which we call tlie English 
constitution. The names in Dugdale's Baronage and in 
his Summonitiones ad Parliamentum speak for them- 
selves; in all the earlier periods, and perhaps almost 
through the Plantagenet dynasty, we find a great pre- 
ponderance of such as indicate a French source. New 
families sprung up by degrees, and are now sometimes 
among our chief nobility ; but in general, if we find any 
at this day who have tolerable pretensions to deduce 
their lineage from the Conquest, they are of Norman 
descent ; the very few Saxon families that may remain 
with an authentic pedigree in the male line are seldom 
found in the wealthier class of gentry. This is of course 
to be taken with deference to the genealogists. And on 
this account I must confess that M. Thierry's opinion of 
a long-continued distinction of races has more semblance 
of truth as to this kingdom than can be pretended as to 
France, without a blind sacrifice of undeniable facts at 
the altar of plebeian malignity. In the celebrated Let- 
tres sur I'Histoire de France, published about 1820, 
there seems to be no other aim than to excite a factiors 
animosity against the ancient nobility of France, on the 
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preposterous hypothesis that they are descended from 
the . foUowerii (rf Clovis; that frank and Gaul have 
never been truly intermingled ; and that a conquering 
Tace was, even in this age, attempting to rivet its yoke 
on a people who disdained it. This strange iheory, or 
somethii^ like it, had been announced in a Very differ- 
ent spirit by BoulainviUiers in the last century. But of 
what femily in France, unless possibly in the eastern 
part, can it be determined wiih confidence wheiher the 
founder were Frank or Gallo-Boman ? Is it "not h moral 
certainty that many of the most ancient, especially in 
the south, must have been of the latter origin? it 
would be highly wrong to revive such obsolete distinc- 
tions in order to keep up social hatreds were they 
founded in truth; but Vrhat srhall we say if they are 
purely chimerical ? 



NoteXIH. Page 337. 

It appears to have been the ofpimoh of Madox, and 
probably has been taken for granted by niost other anti- 
quaries, that this court, denominated Aula or Curia 
Megis, administered justice when called Upoii, as well as 
ad vised. the crown in public affairs, during the first four 
Norman reigns as much as afterwards. Allen, however, 
maintained (Edinb. Eev. xxvi. 'p. 364) that *• the admi- 
nistration of justice in the last resort belonged originally 
to the great cJouncii. It was the king's baf onial court, 
'atid his tenants in chief were the stiitors alid judges." 
Their unwillingness and inability to 'deal With mtncate 
questions of law, which, after the simpler 'rules of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence were supeiiSeded by the subtleties 
of Normandy, l)ecame continually more troublesome, 
led to the iseparation of an inferior council from thalt of 
the legislature, to both which the naihe Cttna Regis is 
for some time in differiently applied by historians. This 
\<^a8 done by Jlehry H., as Allen conjectures, at the 
gi-eat council of Clarendon in ir64. 

The Lords' Committee took another view, and one, it 
must be Confessed, more consonant to the prevailing 
opinion. '* The ordinary council of the king, properly 
denomiiiated by the word * Concilium' simply, seemii 
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always to, liave copsisted of persons selected by him tor 
that purpose ; and these pei^ons in later times, if not 
always, took an oath of omce, and were assisted by the 
ldng*8 justiciaries pr judges,' who seem to have been 
considered as niembers of this council ; and the chief 
justiciar, the tce^surer and chancellor, and some other 
greAt officers pf the crown, who might be styled the 
k^g's confidential niinisters, seem also to have been 
always members' of this ^elect coimcil ; the cy ef justi- 
ciar, from tte high rank attributed to his office, gene- 
rally acting as president. This select council was not 
o^ly the king's ordinary C9uncil of state, but formed the 
supreme court of justice, denominated Curia Hegis^ 
yrhich con^only a^embled ^ee times in every year, 
wherever the king held his court, at the three great 
feasts of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, and some- 
times also at Michaelmas. Its ponstant and important 
duty ^t those, times was the administration of justice.*' 
(p. 20.) 

It has been se^en in a. form.er note that the meetings de 
mon^, three times in the year, are supposed by Mr. Allen 
to Vaye bpen of the great council, composed of the 
baronial ai:i9toci;acy. The positions, therefore, of the 
Lords' conimittee were of course disputed in his cele- 
brated review of their Beport. ** So far is it," he says, 
** from being true that the term Curia Begis, in the time 
o^ the Conqueror and his immediate successors, meant 
the king's high court of justice, as distinguished from 
the Ipgislature, that it is doubtfiil whether such a court 
then eacisted." (Ed. Rev. xxxv, 6.) This is expressed 
with more he^iitation tWn ip the earlier article, and in a 
subsequent passage we read that *^ tlie high court ot 
justice, to which th© committee would restrict the appel- 
lation of Curii^ Regi^, and of which such frequent men- 
tion is made u^der that name in our early records and 
courts of law, was confirmed and fully established by 
Heniy II., if not originally instituted by that prince.' - 
(p. 8.) 

The qtrgument of Mr. Allen rests very much on the 
judicial functions of the witenagemot, which he would 
consider as mt^intained in its substantial character by 
the gre^t councils or parliaments of the Norman dynasty. 
In this we may justly concur ; but we have already seeiv 
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hovr far lie is' from having a riglit to assume that the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, though they might administer jus- 
tice in the fall meetings called witenagemots, wete 
restrained fix)m its exercise hefore a smaller body more 
permanently attached to their residence. It is certain 
that there was an appeal to the king's court for denial of 
justice in that of the lord having territorial jurisdiction, 
and, as the words and the reason imply, from that of the 
sheriff. (Leg. Hen. I. c. 58.) This was also the law 
before the Conquest. But the plaintiff incurred a fine 
if he brought his cause in the first instance before the 
king. (Thorpe's Ancient Laws, p. 85 ; and see Edinb. 
Rev. XXXV. 10.) It hardly appears evident that these 
cases, rare probably and not generally interesting, 
might not be determined ostensibly, as they would on 
any hypothesis be in reality, by the chancellor, the high 
justiciar, and other great officers of the crown, during 
the intervals of the national council; and this is con- 
firmed by the analogy of the royal courts in France, 
which were certainly not constituted on a very broad 
basis. The feudal court of a single barony might con- 
tain all the vassals ; but the inconvenience would have 
become too great if the principle had been extended to 
all the tenants in chief of the realm. This relates to 
the first four reigns, for which we are reduced to these 
grounds of probable and analogical reasoning, since no 
proof of the distinct existence of a judicial court seems 
to be producible. 

In the reign of Henry II. a court of justice is mani- 
festly distinguishable both from the select and from the 
greater council. " In the Curia Regis were discussed 
and tried all pleas immediately concerning the king and 
the realm; and suitors were allowed, on payment of 
fines, to remove their plaints from inferior jurisdictions 
of Anglo-Saxon creation into this court, by which a 
variety of business was wrested from the ignorance and 
partiality of lower tribunals, to be more confidently sub- 
'mitted to the decision of judges of high reputation. 
Some plaints were also removed into the Curia Regis by 
the express order of the king, others by the justices, 
then itinerant, who not unfrequently felt themselves 
incompetent to decide upon difficult points of law» 
Matters of a fiscal nature, together wi^ the business 
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performed by the Ckaxicery, were also transacted in the 
Curia Begis. Sucli a quantity of miscellaneous business 
was at length found to be so perplexing and imprac- 
ticable, not only to the officers of the Curia Eegis, but 
also to the suitors themselves, that it became absolutely 
necessary to devise a remedy for the increasing evil, 
A division of that court into distinct departments was 
the consequence; and thenceforth pleas touching the 
crown, together with common pleas of a civil and cri- 
minal nature, were continued to the Curia Eegis-; 
plaints of a fiscal kind were transferred to the Exche- 
quer ; and for the Court of Chancery were reserved all 
matters unappropriated to the other courts." (Hardy's 
Introduction to Close Rolls, p. 23.) 

Mr. Hardy quotes a passage from Benedict Abbas, a 
contemporary historian, which illustrates very remark- 
ably the development of our judicial polity. Henry II., 
in 1176, reduced the justices in the Curia Begis from 
eighteen to five ; and ordered that they should hear and 
determine all writs of the kingdom — ^not leaving the 
king's court, but remaining there for that purpose ; so 
that, if any question should arise which they could not 
settle, it should be referred to the king himself, and be 
decided as it might please him and the wisest men of the 
realm. And this reduction of the justices from eighteen 
to five is said to have been made ^ consUium sapientium 
regni sui; which may, perhaps, be understood of parlia- 
ment. But we have here a distinct mention of the 
Curia Eegis, as a standing council of the king, neither 
to be confounded with the great council or parliament, 
nor with the select body of judges, which was now created 
as an inferior, though most important tribunal. From 
this time, and probably from none earlier, we may d^te 
the commencement of the Court of King's Bench, which 
very soon acquired, at first indifferently with the council, 
and then exclusively, the appellation of Curia Eegis. 

The rolls of the Curia Eegis, or Court of King's Bench, 
begin in the sixth year of Eichard I. They are regu- 
larly extant from that time ; but the usage of preserving 
a regular written record of judicial proceedings was cer- 
tainly practised in England during the preceding reign. 
The roll of Michaelmas Term, in 9 John, contains a short 
transcript of certain pleadings in 7 Hen. II., " proving 
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ihat the mode of enrofanent was iiian entirelj settlod.'' 
(Palgrave's lDiroduol3oiL.to Bot. Cur. B^pbs, p. 2.) Thia 
authentic preoedent (in. 1161)» though not itself extant, 
must lead na to cany hack the judicial character of the 
Curia Begisy and: ihat in a perfectly regular form, at 
least to an oarly part of the reign of Hemy II. ; and this 
is more prohahle than the date conjectured hy AUen, the 
assemhly at Clftrendan in liei."* But in &ot the inter- 
ruption of the regular asaemhlies of the great council, 
Ihrice a year, which he admits to date &om the reign 
of Stephen, Would necessitate, even on his hypothesis, 
the institution of a separate court or council, lest justice 
should be denied or delayed. I do not mean that in the 
seventh year of Henry IL there was a Court of Eing*s 
Bench, distinct from the select council, which we have 
not any grounds for affirming, and the date of which I, 
on the authonty of Benedict Abbas,, have inclined to 
^ace several years lower, but that suits were brought 
before tte king's ju^es by regular process, and recorded 
by regidar enrolment. 

These rolls of the Cwia EegiSj or the King's Court, 
held before his justices or justicmrs, are the earliest con- 
secutiTe judicial records in existence. The Olim Be* 
gisters of the Parliament of Paris, next to our own in 
antiqfuiiy, begin in 1254.* (Falgrave's Introduction, p. 1.) 
Every reader, he observes, will be struck by the great 
quantity of business transacted before the justidars. 
^ And when we recollect the heavy expenses which, even 
at this period, were attendant upon legal proceedings, and 
the difficulties of communication between the remote pKrts 
ef the kingdom and the central tribunal, it must appear 
evident that so many cases would not have been prosecuted 
in the king^s court had not some very decided advantage 
been derived from this source." (p. 6.) The issues o^ 
fact, however, were remitted to be tried by a jury of the 
vicinage ; so that, possibly, the expense might not be quite 
so considerable as is here suggested. And the jurisdiction 
of the county and hundred courts was so linmed in real 
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ayotioQs, or those afiecting laixd, hj tibjQ assises of novel 
disseisin and mort d'ajicestor, iMt there was no alterna- 
tive but to sne before fhe co^^ts. ait Westminster. 

It wonld be travelling beyond the limits of my design 
to dwell longer on these legal ^tiqnitie^. The reader 
will keep in mind the three^fold meaning of Curia Hegis : 
the conimoiiL council of thQ realm, already mentioned iii 
a^ fonder note^ and tp be discussed again; the select 
<K>tuicil for judicial as well 9^3 adn^nistrative purposes ; 
93ii the Court of King's Benqh, sepaj^.ted from thje last 
in the reign of Henry 11., and soon afterwa;rds acquiriog, 
exclusively, the denomination Curia Begis. 

In treating the judges of the Court of Exchequer as 
of&cers a£ the crow^, rather thaA nobles^ I have followed 
the usual opinion. But Allen contends that they were 
" barons selected &om the common council of the realm 
on account of their rank or reputed qualifications for the 
oflSce." They met in the palace ; and their court was 
called Curia Begis, with the addition **9id scaccarium.'* 
Hence Fleta obsei^ves that, after the Court of Elxchequer 
was filled with mere lawyers, they were styled borons, 
b^use formerly real bajrons had been the judges; 
" justiciaries ibidem commorantes barones Qsse dicimus, 
eo quod suis loois barones ^edere ^olebant," (Edinb. 
Bev. XXXV. 11.) This is certc^inly an import^t remark. 
But ifk practice it is to be presumed that the king 
selected such barons (a numerous body, we should re- 
m^nber) as were likely to look well after the r^hts of 
the crown. The Court of Exchequer is distinctly tr&Ped 
to the reign pf Henry I. 



NpTEjIV, Page 346- 

The theory of sucpession to the crown in the Norman 
period intimated in the text h^ 710W been extensively 
received. " It does not appear," says Mr.^ Haydy, 
'* that any of the early English monarchs exercised a.ny 
act of sovereign power, or disposed of public afiairs, till 
after their election and coronation. , , . These few 
examples appear to be undeniable proofs that the funda- 
mental laws and institutions of this kingdom, based on 
the Anglo-Saxon custom, were at that time against au 
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ike 16i]i of NoTember, and liia son was not acknow- 
ledged kin^ till the 20th. (Allen's Inquiry, p. 44, 
quoting FugiaTe's Farliomentaiy Writs.) Thus this 
recognition by the oath of f^ty came in and was in the 
place of the coronation, thoT;igh with the important differ- 
ence iliat there was no leciprociiy. 



NoteXY. Page 348, 

Mr. Allen has differed &om me on the lawfulness of 
private war, quoting another passage from Glanvil and 
one from Bracton (Edinb. Bev. xxx. 168); and I modi- 
fied the passage alter the first edition in cops^uence of 
his remarks. But I adhere to the substance of what I 
have said. It appears, indeed, that the king's peace 
was originally a personal security, granted by charter 
wder Us ^land and seal, which coiild not be violated 
without incurrixi^ a p^naliy• Proo^ of this ai^ found 
in Dpmesd^y, and it was a Saxon tisage ^^riv^ frx>iu 
the old Teutov^o mundeburde, William 1., if we are to 
believe what is written, maintained the peace through- 
out the realm. But the general proclamation of the 
king's peace at his i^ecsion, which became the regular 
law, mi^y havQ been introduced by Qenry 11. Palgraye, 
to whom I am indebted, states this clearly enough. 
'^ Peace is stated in Domesday to have been giv^ by 
the king's seiyl, that i^, by a writ under seaL This 
practice, which is not noticed in the Anglo-Stvxon laws, 
continued in the protectioxxs granted at a much later 
period ; though after the geneipcd law of the kill's peace 
was established such a charter had ceased to afford any 
special privilege. All th^ immunities arising from 
l^^idence within tl^e v^rge or ambit pf the king's pre- 
seiice — from the truces, as they are termed in the conti- 
nental U^s, which repurre4 at ihp stated tim^ and 
seasons — and also from the • handselled ' protection of 
tl^e kifig, 'V^ere then absorbed in tjie general declaration 
of ilke peace yipom the accession of the i^ew monaxch. 
Thiisj custom wap probably introduced by Hen^y EL tt« 
i^ ^icoi^istent ^th the laws of Heniy I. ; "v^hich, whe- 
ther an authorised collection or not, exhibit the juris- 
prudence of that period, but it is wholly accordant with 
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the subsequent tenor of the proceedings of the Guiia 
Regis." (English Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 105.) 

A few words in Glanvil (those in Bracton are more 
ambiguous), which may have been written before the 
king's peace was become a ibatter of permanent law, or 
may rather refer to Normandy than England, ought not, 
in my opinion, to be set against so clear a declaration. 
The right of private war in the time of Henry II. was 
giving way in France ; and we should always remember 
that the Anglo-Norman government was one of high 
prerogative. The paucity of historical evidence or that 
of records for private war, as an usual practice, is cer- 
tainly not to be overlooked. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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